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xxn. 


^VHILE  the  Roiiians  langiiished  under  the 
nominious  tyranny  of  eunuchs  and  bishops,  the 
praises  of  Julian  were  repeated  with  transport  The  jc?,. 
in  every  parToT^the  empire,   except  in  the  pa- co,;^taufi- 
lace  of  Constantius.     The  barbarians  of  Ger- ';^^'sai!"st 

Jiiiian. 

many  had  felt,  and  stdl  dreaded,  the  arms  of 
the  young  Catsar  ;  his  soldiers  v/ere  the  com- 
panions of  his  victory  ;  the  grateful  provincials 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  reign  ;  but  the  fa- 
vourites, who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  were 
offended  by  his  virtues ;  and  they  justly  con-  l 
sidered  the  friend  of  the  people  as  tlie  enemy  of  \ 
the  court.      As  long  as   the  fame  of    Julio n 
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CHAP    was  doubtful,  the  ])uffoons  of  the  palace,   who 

XXII  •  • 

/^  were  skilled  m  the  languages  of  satire,  tried  the 

efficacy  of  those  arts  which  they  had  so  often 
practised  with  success.  They  easily  discovered 
that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affec- 
tation :  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  an  hairy  sa- 
vage, of  an  ape  invested  with  the  purple,  were 
applied  to  the  dress  and  person  of  the  philoso- 
phic warrior;  and  his  modest  dispatches  were 
stigmatised  as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of 
a  loquacious  Greek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who 
had  studied  the  art  of  war  amidst  the  groves  of 

!the  academy/  The  voice  of  malicious  folly 
was  at  length  silenced  by  the  shouts  of  victory; 
the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could 
no  longer  be  painted  as  an  object  of  contempt; 
and  the  monarch  himself  was  meanly  ambitious 
of  stealing  from  his  lieutenant  the  honourable 
reward  of  his  labours.  In  the  letters  crowned 
with  laurel,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
were  addressed  to  the  provinces,  the  name  of 
Julian  was  omitted.  "  Constantius  had  made 
*'  his  dispositions  in  person;  /^e  had  signalized 
*'  his  valour  in  the  foremost  ranks;  Ms  military 


*  Oinnes  qui  phis  poterant  in  palatio,  atliilandi  piofesscres  jam 
docti,  recte  consrlta,  prospereqiie  completa  veitebant  in  deridicu- 
luni ;  talia  sine  modo  strcpentes  insulse ;  in  odium  vcmt  cum  vic- 
toriis  suis ;  capella,  nan  homo;  ut  hirsutum  Julianiim  catpenfcs, 
appellantesque  loquaccm  talpam,  et  puipiuatam  simiam,  et  litterio- 
nem  Grsecum;  el  liis  coniriuentia  phuima  atque  veinacula  principi 
resonantes,  audire  ha'i;  taliaque  gestienti,  virtutes  ejus  obruere  ver- 
bis impudentibus  conabantnr,  ut  segnem  incessentes  et  timidnm  et 
umbratilcni,  gestaque  seucs  verbis  coniptioribus  exornantem.  Am- 
mianiis,  xvii,  11. 
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"  conduct  had  secured  the  victory ;  and  the  chap, 
*'  captive  king-  of  the  barbarians  was  presented 
*'  to  him  on  the  field  of  battle,"  from  which  he 
was  at  that  time  distant  above  forty  days  jour- 
ney,*' So  extravagant  a  fable  was  incapable, 
however,  of  deceiving  the  public  credulity,  or 
even  of  satisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. Secretly  conscious  that  the  applause  and 
favour  of  the  Romans  accompanied  the  rising 
fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was 
prepared  to  receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those 
artful  sycophants,  who  coloured  their  mischiev- 
ous designs  with  the  fairest  appearances  of  truth 
and  candour.'  Instead  of  depreciating  the  merits 
of  J  ulian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  ex- 
aggerated, his  popular  fame,  superior  talents, 
and  important  services.  But  they  darkly  insi- 
nuated, that  the  virtues  of  the  Csesar  might  in- 
stantly be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous 
crimes,  if  the  inconstant  multitude  should  pre- 
fer their  inclinations  to  their  duty;  or  if  the 
general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted 

•>  Ammian.  xvi,  12.  The  orator  Thomistius  (iv,  p.  56,  57)  be- 
lieved that  whatever  was  contained  in  tlie  imperial  letters,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  Aurelins  Victor,  who 
published  his  Abridgement  in  the  last  year  of  Constantins,  ascrii>es 
tlie  German  victories  to  the  wisdom  of  the  emperor,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  Csesar.  Yet  the  historian,  soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to 
the  favour  or  esteem  of  Julian  for  the  honour  of  a  brass  statue  j  and 
the  important  offices  of  consular  of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  prae- 
fect  of  the  city.     Ammian.  xxi,  10. 

■^  Callido  nocendi  artificio,  accusatoriam  diritatem  laudum  titiilis 
peragebant.  ,  .  .  Hae  voces  fuerunt  ad  inflamraanda  odia  probris  om- 
nibus potentiores.  See  Mamertin.  in  Actione  Gratiarum  in  Vet. 
Panegyr.  xi,  5,  6. 
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CHAP,   from  his  alleaiance  bv  the  hopes  of  reveni^e,  and 

XXII      •  p  ^  I  '^   ' 

\^  independent  greatness.     The  personal  fears  of 

Fears  and  Constt.ntins  wcrc  interpreted  by  his  counciras. 
Coirstdii-    a  laudable  anxiety  for  t7ie  public  saTety";  whilst 
""*■         in  private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,   he 
disguised,  under  the  less  odious  appellation  of 
fear,  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  envy,  which 
he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the  inimitable  vir- 
tues of  Julian. 
Ji'oni'of        '^^^  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  the 

Gaul  arc    im n]inentdano;erof  the  eastern  provinces,  offer- 
ordered  to  ,        ^  *    .  . 

nnircii  in-  ed  a  spccious  preteiicc  for  the  design  Avhich  was 
A.  D.  3C0,'  artfully  concerted  by  the  impartial  ministers. 
<^p"'-  They  resolved  to  disarm  the  Caesar;  to  recal 
those  faithful  troops  who  guarded  his  person 
and  dignity;  and  to  employ,  in  a  distant  w^ar 
against  the  Persian  monarch,  the  hardy  veterans 
who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  While  Julian 
used  the  laborious  hours  of  his  winter-quarters  at 
Paris,  in  the  administration  of  power,  which,  in 
his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a 
notary,  with  positive  orders  from  the  emperor, 
which  thei/  were  directed  to  execute,  and  //c  was 
commanded  not  to  oppose.  Constantius  signified 
his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the  Celtae, 
and  Petulants,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians, 
should  be  separated  from  the  standard  of  Julian, 
under  which  they  had  acquired  their  fame  and 
discipline;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands, 
three  hundred  of  the  bravest  youths  sliould  be 
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selected;  and  tlsat  this  iiiimeious  detaclimeid,  chap. 
the  strength  'of  the  Gallic  array,  should  instantly  ^^^,,_,*^ 
begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  utmost  dili- 
gence to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, on  the  frontiers  of  Persia/  The  Caesar 
foresav/  and  lamented  the  consequences  of  this 
fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries,  who 
engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated, 
that  they  should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the 
Alps.  The  public  faith  of  Rome,  and  the  per- 
sonal honour  of  Jidian,  had  been  pledged  for 
the  observance  of  this  condition.  Such  an  act 
of  treachery  and  oppression  would  destroy  the 
confidence,  and  excite  the  resentment,  of  the 
independent  warriors  of  Germany,  wdio  con^- 
(lei^eH^fuili  as  ThV  iiolHesf 
freeHmilas  th'e  m6M'va^a^^^^^^ 

TheTegioiIaries,'  wild  enjoy  title~ahd'  pri- 

vileges of  Romans,  wereinlisted  for  the  general 
defence  of  tlie  republic;  but  those  mercenary 
tioops  heard  with  cold  indifference  the  anti- 
quated names  of  the  republic  and  of  Rome. 
Attached,  either  from  birth  or  long  habit,  to 
the  climate  and  manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved 
and  admired  Julian ;  they  despised,  emd  perhaps 
hated  the  emperor;  they  dreaded  the  laborious 
marchj  the  Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning  de- 

^  The  minute  interval,  which  may  be  interposed,  bilneoii  the 
hyeme  advlta  and  the  prima  vere  of  Ammianus,  (xx,  1,  4),  instead  of 
allowing  a  sufficient  space  for  a  march  of  three  thousand  miles, 
would  render  the  orders  of  Constantine  as  extravagant  as  they  were 
unjust.  The  troops  of  Gaul  could  not  have  reached  Syria  till  the 
end  of  autumn.  Tiie  memory  of  Ammianus  must  have  been  inac- 
curate, and  his  language  incoirfct. 

B    3 
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CHAP,   serts  of  Asia.     They  claimed  as  their  own  the 

YVTT 

J/, '_  country  which  they  had  saved;  and  excused  their 

want  of  spirit,  by  pleading  the  sacred  and  more 
immediate  duty  of  protecting  their  families  and 
friends.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  Mere 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending 
and  inevitable  danger.  As  soon  as  the  provinces 
Were  exhausted  of  their  military  strength,  the 
Germans  would  violate  a  treaty  which  had  been 
imposed  on  their  fears ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
abilities  and  valour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a 
nominal  army,  to  whom  the  public  calamities 
Avould  be  imputed,  must  find  himself,  after  a 
vain  resistance,  either  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of 
the  barbarians,  or  a  criminal  in  the  palace  of 
Constantius.  If  Julian  complied  with  the  orders 
which  he  had  received,  he  subscribed  his  own 
destruction,  and  that  of  a  people  who  deserved 
his  affection.  But  a  positive  refusal  was  an 
act  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremp- 
tory, and  perhaps  insidious,  nature  of  his  com- 
mands, left  not  any  room  for  a  fair  apology 
or  candid  interpretation;  and  the  dependent 
station  of  the  Caesar  scarcely  allowed  him  to 
pause  or  to  deliberate.  Solitude  increased  the 
perplexity  of  Julian ;  he  could  no  longer  apply 
to  the  faithful  counsels  of  Sallust,  who  had  been 
removed  from  his  office  by  the  judicious  malice 
of  the  eunuchs :  he  could  not  even  enforce  his 
representations  by  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nisters, who  would  have  been  afraid,  or  ashamed, 
to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.     The  moment  had 
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been  chosen,  when  Lupiciuns, "  the  general  of  chap. 
the  cavah-y,  was  despatched  into  Britain,  to  re- ^^^J^ 


pulse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and 
Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  as- 
sessment of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and 
corrupt  statesman,  declining  to  assume  a  respon- 
sible part  on  this  dangerous  occasion,  eluded  the 
pressing  and  repeated  invitations  of  Julian,  who 
represented  to  him,  that,  in  every  important  mea- 
sure, the  presence  of  the  prsefect  was  indispens- 
able in  the  council  of  the  prince.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  Csesar  was  oppressed  by  the  rude  and 
importunate  solicitations  of  the  im^perial  messen- 
gers, who  presumed  to  suggest,  that  if  he  ex- 
pected the  return  of  his  ministers,  he  would 
charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and 
reserve  for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution. 
Unable  to  resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian 
expressed,  in  the  most  serious  terms,  his  wish, 
and  even  his  intention,  of  resigning  the  purple, 
which  he  could  not  preserve  with  honour,  but 
w  hich  he  could  not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  Their  dis. 

1  11  1  IT  !•  contents, 

to  acknowledge,  that  obedience  was  the  vu'tue 
of  the  most  eminent  subject;  and  that  the  sove- 


•  Ammianns,  xx,  1.  The  valour  of  LTipicinns,  and  his  mili- 
tary skill,  are  acknowledged  by  the  historian,  who,  in  his  affected 
language,  accuses  the  general  of  exhalting  the  horns  of  his  pride, 
bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  douht  whether  he  was 
more  cruel  or  avaricions.  The  danger  from  the  Scots  and  Picts  was 
so  serious,  that  Julian  himself  had  some  thoughts  of  passing  over  into 
the  island. 
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THAP    reign  filone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the  public 
J,,,],,  welfare.   He  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  commands  of  Constan- 
tius;  a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march  for 
the  Alps ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  several 
garrisons  moved  towards  their  respective  places 
of  assembly.     They  advanced  with   difficulty 
through  the  trembling  and  affrighted  crowds  of 
provincials,  who  attempted  to  excite  their  pity 
by  silent  dispair  or  loud   lamentations ;  while 
the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  holding  their  infants 
in  their  arms,  accused  the  desertion  of  their  hus- 
bands, in  the  mixed  language  of  grief,   of  ten- 
derness, and  of  indignation.     This  scene  of  ge- 
neral distress  afflicted  the  humanity  of  the  Caesar ; 
he  granted  a  sufficient  number  of  post-Avaggons 
to  transport  the  wives  and  families  of  the  sol- 
diers,^ endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
which  he   was   constrained  to  inflict,  and  in- 
creased, by  the  most  laudable  arts,  his  own  po- 
pularity, and  the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops. 
The  grief  of  an  armed  multitude  is  soon  con- 
verted   into    rage;    their   licentious  murmurs, 
which  every  hour  were  communicated  from  tent 
to  tent  with  more  boldness  and  effect,  prepared 
their  minds  for  the  most  daring  acts  of  sedition ; 
and  by  the  connivaiice  of  their  tribunes,  a  season- 
able libel  was  secretly  dispersed,  which  painted, 


•■  He  granted  them  the  pormission  of  the  cnrsxis  claviilnris,  or  ela- 
hxilaris.  Tlitse  po'<t  waggons  are  often  nK-ntiont-d  in  the  Code,  and 
v.oro  .<.ni);)Osc(l  to  ci'.rry  {iitccn  imiuhcd  pounds  \vcii;ht.  See  Vaks  ad 
Animiaii,  xx,  1. 
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in    lively  colours,    the  disgrace  of  tlie  Caesar,    chap. 

.  T  XXII 

the  oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the  feeble 


vices  of  the  tyrant  of  Asia.  The  servants  of 
Constantius  were  astonished  and  alarmed  by 
the  progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They 
pressed  the  Caesar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the 
troops ;  but  they  imprudently  rejected  the  ho- 
nest and  judicious  advice  of  Julian,,  who  pro- 
posed that  they  should  not  march  through  Paris, 
and  suggested  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a 
last  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops  was  i'''^y  1"°- 

^  ^  *     -  claim    Jii- 

announced,  the  Caesar  went  out  to  meet  them,  iian  tmpe- 
and  ascended  his  tribunal,  which  had  been 
erected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
After  €listinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  by  their  rank  or  merit  deserved  a  peculiar 
attention,  Julian  addressed  himself  in  a  studied 
oration  to  the  surrounding  multitude;  he  cele- 
brated their  exploits  with  grateful  applause; 
encouraged  them  to  accept,  with  alacrity,  the 
honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes  of  a  powerful 
and  liberal  monarch;  and  admonished  them, 
that  the  commands  of  Augustus  required  an  in- 
stant and  cheerful  obedience.  The  soldiers  Avho 
were  apprehensive  of  offending  their  general  by 
an  indecent  clamour,  or  of  belieing  their  senti- 
ments by  false  and  venal  acclamations,  main- 
tained an  obstinate  silence,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters.  The 
principal  officers  wereentertained  by  the  Caesar, 
M  ho  professed,  in  the  warmest  language  of  friend- 
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CHAP,    ship,  his  desire  and  his  inability  to  reward,  ac- 


XXI 1 


.,  cording-  to  their  deserts,  the  brave  companions 
of  liis  victories.  They  retired  from  the  feast 
full  of  grief  and  perplexity;  and  lamented  the 
hardship  of  their  fate,  which  tore  them  from 
their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country, 
7  he  only  expedient  which  could  prevent  their 
separation  was  boldly  agitated  and  approved; 
the  popular  resentment  was  insensibly  moulded 
into  a  regular  conspiracy;  their  just  reasons  of 
complaint  were  heightened  by  passion,  and  their 
passions  were  iniiamed  by  wine;  as  on  the  eve 
of  their  departure,  the  troops  were  indulged  in 
licentious  festivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
the  impetuous  multitude,  with  swords,  and 
bows,  and  torches,  in  their  hands,  rushed  into 
the    suburbs;    encompassed  the  palace,^  and, 

''  ^  Most  probably  the  palace  of  the  baths,  (Thermarum),  of  which  a 
solid  and  lofty  hall  still  subsists  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe.  The  buildings 
covered  a  considerable  space  of  the  modern  quarter  of  the  university  ; 
and  the  gardens  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  communicated  with 
tlie  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prcz.  By  the  injuries  of  time  and  the 
Normans,  this  ancient  palace  was  redi?ced,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to 
a  maze  of  ruins;  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of  licentious, 
love. 

Explicat  aula  sinus  montemque  amplectitur  alls;' 

Multiplici  latebra  scelerum  tersura  rubotem. 

-----     pereuntis  saepe  pudoris 

Celatura  nafas,  Venerisque  accommoda /urfis. 
(These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Architrenius,  1.  iv,  c.  8,  a  poetical 
work  of  John  de  Hauteville,  or  Hanville,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's, 
about  tlie  year  1190.  Sec  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i. 
dissert,  ii).  Yet  such  thefts  might  be  less  pernicious  to  mankind,  than 
the  theological  disputes  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  have  been  since  agi- 
tated on  the  same  ground.  Bonaciy,  Mem.  de  rAcademie,  tonif  xv, 
«  678-G82 
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careless  of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the  fatal    chap. 


and  irrevocable  Avords,  Julian  Augustus! 
Tlie'pnnceTlvTi^'e^aiaH 

rupted  by  their  disorderly  acclamations,  secured 
the  doors  against  their  intrusion;  and,  as  long 
as  it  was  in  his  power,  secluded  his  person  and 
dignity  from  the  accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult. 
At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers,  whose  zeal  was 
irritated  by  opposition,  forcibly  entered  the  pa- 
lace, seized,  with  respectful  violence,  the  object 
of  their  choice,  guarded  Julian  with  drawn 
swords  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  placed  him 
on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  shouts  sa- 
luted him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence  as  well 
as  loyalty  inculcated  the  propriety  of  resisting 
their  treasonable  designs,  and  of  preparing,  for 
his  oppressed  virtue,  the  excuse  of  violence. 
Addressing  himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and 
to  individuals,  he  sometimes  implored  their 
mercy,  and  sometimes  expressed  his  indignation ; 
conjured  them  not  to  sully  the  fame  of  their  im- 
mortal victories  ;  and  ventured  to  promise,  that 
if  they  would  immediately  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, he  would  undertake  to  obtain  from  the 
emperor,  not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon, 
but  even  the  revocation  of  the  orders  which  had 
excited  their  resentment.  But  the  soldiers,  who 
w^ere  conscious  of  their  guilt,  chose  rather  to 
depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian,  than  on  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was  in- 
sensibly turned  into  impatience,  and  their  im- 
patience into  rage.     The  inflexible  C^sar  sus- 
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CHxv    taincd,    till    the  third  hour  of  the   day,  their 
j)rayerp,  their  reproaches^  and  their  menaces; 


nor  did  he  yield,   till   he  had  been  rejDeatedly 
I  assured,  that  if  he  ^vished  to  live,  he  must  con- 
;   sent  to  reign.     He  \vas  exalted  on  a  shield  in  the 
presence,    and  amidst  the  unanimous  acclama- 
tions,   of  the   troops ;    a  rich  military  collar, 
v.hich  was  offered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want 
of  a  diadem;''  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by 
the  promise  of  a  moderate  donative;'  and  the 
new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or  affected 
grief,  retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  liis 
apartment.'' 
His  pro-        The  arief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from 

testations        ,      .         '^  i  i   •      • 

ofir.no-  his  umoceuce;  but  his  mnocence  must  appear 
extremely  doubtful'  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and  the  pro- 

"  Even  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  attended  to  the  forms 
of  supeisiitious  ceremony,  and  obstinutc'y  refused  the  inauspicious 
use  of  a  female  necklace,  or  a  liorse  collar,  which  the  impatient  soldiers 
would  iiave  employed  in  the  room  of  a  diadem. 

'  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former, 
one  pound  of  the  latter;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds 
ten  sliillings  of  our  money.    ' 

''  For  the  whole  narrative  of  tins  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  au- 
thentic and  original  materials;  Jrilian  himself,  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athe- 
niensem,  p.  282,  283,  281) ;  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  44—48, 
in  Fabricius  Bibiiot.  Graee.  torn,  vii,  p.  269 — 273);  Amoiianus, 
(xx,  4);  and  Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  151,  152,  153),  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  appears  to  follow  the  more  respectable  authority  of  Eunapius 
With  such  guides  we  might  neglect  the  abbreviators  and  ecclesiastical 
historians. 

'  Eutropius,  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression, 
"  consensu  militnm,"  (x,  15).  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance 
might  excuse  his  fanaticism,  directly  charges  the  apostate  with  pre- 
sumption, madness,  and  impious  rebcUion,  au^aina  aTrivsia,  am^u^, 
Orat.  iii,  o.  67. 
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fessions  of  princes.     His  lively  and  active  mind    chap. 

•  •  •  •  XXII 

was  susceptible  of  the  various  impressions  of J,^ 

hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  revenge,  of  duty 
and  of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  fame  and  of  the 
fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
calculate  the  respective  weight  and  operation  of 
these  sentiments;  or  to  ascertain  the  principles 
of  action,  which  might  escape  the  observation, 
while  they  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  the  steps 
of  Julian  himself.  The  discontent  of  the  troops 
was  produced  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies; 
their  tumult  was  the  natural  effect  of  interest 
and  of  passion;  and  if  Julian  had  tried  to  con- 
ceal a  deep  design  under  the  appearances  of 
chance,  he  must  have  employed  the  most  con- 
summate artifice  withoutnecessity,  and  probably 
without  success.  He  solemnly  declckres,  in  the 
presence  of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of 
Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other  deities,  that  till 
the  close  of  the  evening  which  preceded  his  ele- 
vation, he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs  of 
the  soldiers;"  and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to 
distrust  the  honour  of  a  hero,  and  the  truth  of 
a  philosopher.  Yet  the  superstitious  confidence 
tliat  Constantius  was  the  enemy,  and  that  he 
himself  was  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  might 
prompt  him  to  desire,  solicit,  and  even  to  hasten 
the  auspicious  moment  of  his  reign,  which  was 
predestined  to  restore  tlie  ancient  religion  of 

•"  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  284.  The  devout  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie 
(Vie  df  Jiilien,  p.  159)  is  almost  incliijcd  to  respect  the  devout  pro- 
testations cf  a  pagan. 
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mankind.  Wlien  Julian  had  received  the  intel- 
,  ligence  of  the  conspiracy,  he  resigned  himself  to 
a  short  slumber,  and  afterwards  related  to  his 
friends,  that  he  had  seen  the  Genius  of  the  em- 
pire waiting  with  some  impatience  at  his  door, 
pressing  for  admittance,  and  reproaching  his 
want  of  spirit  and  ambition."  Astonished  and 
perplexed,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  great 
Jupiter;  who  immediately  signified,  by  a  clear 
and  manifest  omen,  that  he  should  submit  to  the 
will  of  heaven  and  of  the  army.  The  conduct 
which  disclaims  the  ordinary  maxims  of  reason, 
excites  our  suspicion  and  eludes  our  enquiry. 
Whenever  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  at  once  so 
credulous  and  so  crafty,  has  insinuated  itself 
into  a  noble  mind,  it  insensibly  corrodes  the 
vital  principles  of  virtue  and  veracity. 

To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  protect 
the  persons  of  his  enemies,"  to  defeat  and  to 
despise  the  secret  enterprises  which  were  formed 
against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the  cares  which 
employed  thefirstdaysof  thereignof  the  new  em- 
peror.    Although  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  main- 


"  Ammian.  xx,  5,  with  the  note  of  Lindenbrogius  on  the  Genius 
of  the  empire.  Julian  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend 
and  physician,  Oribasian,  (Epist.  xvii,  p.  384),  mentions  another 
dream,  to  which,  before  the  event,  he  gave  credit,— of  a  stately  tree 
thrown  to  the  ground,  of  a  small  plant  striking  a  deep  root  into  the 
earth.  Even  in  his  sleep,  the  mind  of  Caesar  must  have  been  agitat- 
ed by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortune.  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  155)  re- 
lates a  subsequent  dream. 

°  The  difficult  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rebellious  army  is  fine- 
ly described  by  Tacitus,  (Hist.  1,  80—85).  But  Otho  had  much 
mote  guilt,  and  nnch  less  abilities,  than  Julian. 
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tain  the  station  which  he  had  assumed,  he  was  still  chap. 
desirous  of  saving  his  country  from  the  calamities  _^^^JJ,',. 
of  civil  war,  of  declining  a  contest  with  the 
superior  forces  of  Constantius,  and  of  preserving 
his  own  character  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy 
and  ingratitude.  Adorned  with  the  ensigns  of 
military  and  imperial  pomp,  Julian  shewed  him- 
self in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who 
glowed  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
their  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their  friend.  He 
recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented  their  suf- 
ferings, applauded  their  resolution,  animated 
their  hopes,  and  checked  their  impetuosity ;  nor 
did  he  dismiss  the  assembly,  till  he  had  obtained 
a  solemn  promise  from  the  troops,  that  if  the 
emperor  ofthe  East  would  subscribe  an  equitable 
treaty,  they  would  renounce  any  views  of  con- 
quest, and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  tranquil 
possession  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  this 
foundation  he  composetl,  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  the  army,  a  specious  and  moderate 
epistle,P  which  was  delivered  to  Pentadius,  his 
master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain 
Eutherius ;  two  ambassadors  whom  he  appointed 
to  receive  the  answer,  and  observe  the  disposi- 
tions of  Constantius.  This  epistle  is  inscribed 
with  the  modest  appellation  of  Caesar;  but  Ju- 
lian solicits,  in  a  peremptory,  though  respectful 

P  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianns,  private  let- 
ters, objurgatorias  et  mordaces,  whiih  tl;c  historian  had  not  seen,  and 
would  not  have  published.    Perhaps  thev  never  existed. 


XXII. 
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CHAP,  manner,  the  coiiiirmation  of  the  title  of  An 
giistiis.  lie  acknowledges  the  irregularity  of  his 
own  election;  while  he  justificil,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  resentment  and  violence  of  the  troops 
which  had  extorted  his  reluctant  consent.  He 
allowsthesupremacy  of  his  Idrother  Constantius : 
and  eiigfii^es  to  send  him  an  animal  present  of 
Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a  select 
niiniber  of  barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  fi'om 
his  choice  a  prvstorian  prse feet  of  appro  vecl  dis- 
cretion and  fidelity.  But  he  reserves  for  himself 
the  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  military 
officers,  with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond,  the  Alps. 
He  admonishes  the  emperor  to  consult  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  ;  to  distrust  the  arts  of  those  venal 
flatterers  who  subsist  only  by  the  discord  of 
princes;  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and 
honourable  treaty,  equally  advantageous  to  the 
republic  and  to  the  house  of  Constantine.  In 
this  negociation,  Julian  claimed  no  more  than  he 
already  possessed.  The  delegated  authority 
which  he  had  long  exercised  over  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  still  obeyed 
under  a  name  more  independent  and  august. 
The  soldiers  and  the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revo- 
lution which  was  not  stained  even  with  the  blood 
of  theguilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive ;  Lupici- 
nus  a  prisoner.  The  persons  who  were  disal- 
fected  to  the  new  government  were  disarmed  and 
secured;  and  the  vacant  offices  were  distributed, 
according"  to  the  recommendation  of  merit,  by  a 
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prince  who  despised  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  ^-^fjj  • 

and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers^  

The  negotiations  of  peace  M^erc  accompanied  ^^^'||^^-J.J',J'' 
and  supported  by  themost  vigorous  preparations  csptdiiicn 
for  war.  The  army,  which  Julian  held  in  rea- the  Rhine, 
diness  for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  and  ^gj.^^*  ^^^' 
augmented  by  the  disorders  of  the  times.  The 
cruel  persecution  of  the  faction  of  Magnentius 
had  filled  Gaul  with  numerous  bands  of  out- 
laws and  robbers.  They  cheerfully  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  general  pardon  from  a  prince  whom 
they  could  trust,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of 
military  discipline^  and  retained  only  their  im- 
placable hatred  to  the  person  and  government 
of  Constantius.'  As  soon  as  the  season^  of  the 
year  permitted  Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  legions ;  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  in  his  neighbourhood  of  Cleves ; 
and  prepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  At- 
tuarii,  a  tribe  of  Franks,  who  presumed  that 
they  might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  frontiers 
of  a  divided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as 
glory,  of  this  enterprise,  consisted  in  a  laborious 
march  ;  and  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as 
lie  could  penetrate  into  a  country  which  former 

1  See  the  first  transactions  of  his  reign  in  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen. 
p.  285,  286;  Anmianus,  xx,  5,  8;  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  49,  50.  p. 
273275. 

■"  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  50,  p.  275,  276.  A  strange  disorder, 
since  it  continued  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek 
republics,  the  exiles  amounted  to  20,000  persons;  and  Isocrates  as- 
sures Philip,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  raise  an  army  from  the  va- 
gabonds than  from  the  cities.  See  Hume's  Essays,  torn.  i.  p.  426, 
427. 

VOL.    IV.  C 
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^!t'\r*   princes  had  considered  as  inaccessible.     After 

XXII.      1 

he  had  given  peace  to  the  barbarians,  the  empe- 
ror carefully  visited  the  fortifications  along  the 
Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil;  surveyed,  with  pecu- 
liar attention,  the  territories  which  he  had  reco- 
vered from  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed 
through  Besan(^on,^  which  had  severely  suffered 
from  their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Vienna  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul 
was  improved  and  strengthened  with  additional 
fortifications ;  and  Julian  entertained  some  hopes, 
tliat  the  Germans,  whom  he  had  so  often  van- 
quished, might,  in  his  absence,  be  restrained  by 
the  terror  of  his  name.  Vadomair'  was  the  only 
prince  of  the  Alemanni  whom  he  esteemed  or 
feared  ;  and  while  the  subtle  barbarian  affected 
to  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  progress  ot 
liis  arms  threatened  the  state  with  an  unseason- 
able and  dangerous  war.  The  policy  of  Julian 
condescended  to  surprise  the  prince  of  the  Ale- 
manni by  his  own  arts ;  and  Vadomair,  who,  in 
the  character  of  a  friend,  had  incautiously  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  Roman  governors, 
was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment, 
and  sent  away  prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain. 


'Julian  (Epist.  xxxviii,  p.  41 !)  gives  a  short  description  ofVcson- 
tie,  or  Bcsan^on  ;  a  rocky  peninsula  almost  encircled  bv  the  river 
DoKx;  once  a  niagnifircEt  city,  filled  witli  tcnipks,  &c.  now  reduced 
to  a  small  town,  emerging,  howevei',  from  its  ruins. 

Vadomair  entered  iiito  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted  from 
a  barhaiiun  kingdom  to  the  military  rank  of  Duke  of  Phaenicia.  He 
still  retained  !iie  sante  artful  rliaracter,  (Ammian.  xxi,  4);  but,  under 
the  leifi)  of  Valcns,  he  signalized  his  valonr  in  the  Armcuian  -war, 
(>;xix,  I). 
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Before  the  barbarians  were  recovered  from  their  ^^f' 
amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in  arms  on  **^ — ''- 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing 
the  river,  renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  ter- 
ror and  respect  which  had  been  ah'eady  made  by 
four  preceding  expeditions." 
The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  f  ""/'"s 

treaty  and 

to  execute,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  their  im-  deciara- 
portant  commission.  But  in  their  passage  through  war,  a.  d. 
Italy  and  Illyricum,  they  were  detained  by  the  ^^^* 
tedious  and  affected  delays  of  the  provincial  go- 
vernors ;  they  were  conducted  by  slow  journeys 
from  Constantinople  to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia ; 
and  when  at  length  they  were  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Constantius,  they  found  that  he  had 
already  conceived,  from  the  dispatches  of  his 
own  officers,  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  Julian,  and  of  the  Gallic  army. 
The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience  ;  the 
trembling  messengers  were  dismissed  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt;  and  the  looks,  the  ges- 
tures, the  furious  language  of  the  monarch,  ex- 
pressed the  disorder  of  his  soul.  The  domestic 
connection  which  might  have  reconciled  the 
brother  and  the  husband  of  Helena,  was  recently 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  that  princess,  whose 
pregnancy  had  been  several  times  fruitless,  and 
was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.''    The  empress  Eu- 


"  Ammian.  xx,  10  ;  xxi,  3,  4.     Zosimus,  1,  Hi.  p.  155 

"Her  remains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  her 
sister  Constantina,  in  the  suburb  of  the  Via  Nomeufana  Ammian.  xxi, 
1      Libanius  has  composed  a  very  weak  apology  to  justify  his  hero 

from 

c  2 
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^xxu.    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  preserved,  to  the  last  moment  of  her 
^^ — , —  life,  the  warm  and  even  jealous  affection  which 
she  had  conceived  for  Julian  ;  and  her  mild  in- 
fluence might  have  moderated  the  resentment  of 
a  prince,  who,  since  her  death,  was  abandoned 
to  his  own  passions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his  eu- 
nuchs.    But   the  terror  of  a  foreign  invasion 
obliged  him  to  suspend  the  punishment  of  a  pri- 
vate enemy  ;  he  continued  his  march  towards 
the  confines  of  Persia,  and  thought  it  sufficient 
to  signify  the  conditions  which  might  entitle  Ju- 
lian and  his  guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of 
their  offended  sovereign.     He  required,  that  the 
presumptuous  Caesar  should  expressly  renounce 
the  appellation  and  rank  of  Augustus,  which  he 
had  accepted  from  the  rebels ;  that  he  should  de- 
scend to  his  former  station  of  a  limited  and  de- 
pendant minister  ;  that  he  should  vest  the  pow- 
ers of  the  state  and  army  in  the  hands  of  those 
'  officers  who  were  appointed  by   the   imperial 
court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  his  safety  to  the 
assurances  of  pardon,  which  were  announced  by 
Epictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and  one  of  the  Arian 
favourites  of  Constantius.  Several  months  were 
ineffectually  consumed  in  a  treaty  which  was  ne- 
gotiated at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles 


from  a  very  absurd  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife,  and  rewarding  her 
physician  with  his  mother's  jewels.  (See  llic  sevent'j  of  seventeen 
new  orations,  published  at  Venice  1754,  from  a  RIS.  in  St.  Mark's 
library,  p.  117-127).  Elpidiiis,  the  praetorian  prasfect  of  the  East, 
to  whose  evidence  the  accuser  of  Julian  appeals,  is  arraigned  by 
Libanins,  as  effeminate  and  ungrateful ;  yet  the  religion  of  Elpidius 
is  praised  by  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  243),  and  bis  humanity  by  Ammianus, 
(xxi,  6.) 
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between  Paris  and  Antioch  ;  and  as  soon  as  Ju-  ^SL'^F* 

lian  perceived  that  his  moderate  and  respectful ., ,,^ 

behaviour  served  only  to  irritate  the  pride  of  an 
implacable  adversary,  he  boldly  resolved  to  com 
mit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance  of  a  civil 
war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  audience 
to  the  quaestor  Leonas  ;  the  haughty  epistle  of 
Constantius  was  read  to  the  attentive  multitude ; 
and  Julian  protested,  with  the  most  flattering 
deference,  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  title  of 
Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consentof  those 
whom  he  acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his 
elevation.  The  faint  proposal  was  impetuously 
silenced  ;  and  the  acclamations  of  "  Julian  Au- 
"  gustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the  authority  of 
*'  the  army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic,  which 
*'  you  have  saved,"  thundered  at  once  from 
every  part  of  the  field,  and  terrified  the  pale 
ambassador  of  Constantius.  A  part  of  the  let- 
ter was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor 
arraigned  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  Avhora  he 
had  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  purple ; 
whom  he  had  educated  with  so  much  care  and 
tenderness  ;  whom  he  had  preserved  in  hi^  in- 
fancy, when  he  was  left  a  helpless  orphan.  "  An 
"  orphan  !"  interrupted  Julian,  who  justified  his 
cause  by  indulging  his  passions  :  "  Does  theas- 
'*  sassin  of  my  family  reproach  me  that  I  was  left 
"  an  orphan  ?  He  urges  me  to  revenge  those  in- 
*'  juries  which  I  have  long  studied  to  forget." — 
The  assembly  w- as  dismissed ;  and  Leonas,  who, 
with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from  the 

c  3 
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^xxu    V^P^^^^^  ^"'T»  ^^^^  s^^t  back  to  his  master,  with 

^ .. —  an  epistle,  in  which  Julian  expressed,  in  a  strain 

of  the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  sentiments 
of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment,  ^yhich 
had  been  suppressed  and  embittered  by  the  dis- 
simulation of  twenty  years.  After  this  message, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  signal  of  irre- 
concilable war,  Julian,  who  some  weeks  before 
had  celebrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Epi- 
,  phany,^  made  a  public  declaration,  that  he  com- 

imited  the  care  of  his  safety  to  the  immortal 
aoDS  ;  and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  religion, 
as  well  as  the  friendship,  of  Constantius.^ 
Julian  pre-     The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous 
SSk**    and  immediate  resolution.     He  had  discovered, 
Constan-  from  intercepted  letters,  that  his  adversary,  sa- 
crificing the  interest  of  the  state  to  that  of  the 


y  Feriarum  die  quern  celebrantes  mense  Januaiio,  Cliristiani  Ephi- 
phania  dictitant,  progressus  in  eoium  ecclesiam,  soleniniter  numine 
oiato  discessit.  Ammian.  xxi,  2.  Zoiiaias  observes,  that  it  was  on 
Ciiristmas  day,  and  bis  assertion  is  not  inconsistent;  since  the 
churcbes  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  perhaps  Gaul,  celebrated  on  the  same 
day  (the  sixth  of  January)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their  Sa- 
viour. The  Romans,  as  ignorant  as  their  bretineii  of  the  real  date  of 
bis  birtb,  fixed  the  solemn  festival  to  the  25th  of  December,  tlie 
Brumalia,  or  winter  solstice,  when  the  Pagans  annually  celebrated  the 
birtb  of  the  Sun.  See  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Cliiirch, 
1.  XX,  c.  4,  and  Beausobre  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicbeisme,  torn,  ii,  p. 
690-700. 

^  Tlie  public  and  secret  negociations  between  Constantius  and 
Julian,  must  be  extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself, 
(Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286).  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  51,  p. 
27G);  Ammianus,  (xx,  9),  Zosinuis ;  (1.  iii.  p.  154)  j  and  even  Lona- 
ras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii,  p.  20,  21,  22  ,  who,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to 
Lave  possessed  and  used  some  valuable  materials 
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monarch,  had  again  excited  the  barbarians  to  ^J^ai* 
invade  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The  position — ^^^^^ 
of  two  magazines,  one  of  them  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  the  other  formed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  march  of  two  armies ;  and  the  size  of 
those  magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  "vvheat,  or  rather 
flour,*  was  a  threatening  evidence  of  thestrength 
and  numbers  of  the   enemy  who  prepared  to 
surround  them.     But  the  imperial  legions  were 
still  in  their  distant  quarters  of  Asia;  the  Da- 
nube Avas  feebly  guarded  ;  and  if  Julian  could 
occupy,  by  a  sudden  incursion,  the  important 
provinces  of  lUyricum,  he  might  expect  that  a 
people  of  soldiers  would  resort  to  his  standard, 
and  that  the  rich, mines  of  gold  and  silver  would 
contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  civil  war.  He 
proposed  this  bold  enterprise  to  the  assembly  of 
the  soldiers;  inspired  them  with  ajust  confidence 
in  their  general,  and  in  themselves;    and  ex- 
horted them  to  maintain  their  reputation,  of  be- 
ing terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His 
spirited  discourse  w^as  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations,  and  the  same  troops  which  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Constantius,  w  hen  he  sum- 
moned them  to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with 


•  Three  huudrcd  myriads,  or  three  millions  of  medimni,  a  corn-mea. 
sure  familiar  to  the  Athens,  and  which  contained  six  Roman  modi. — 
Jiilian'explains,  like  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  dangt  r  of  his  si- 
tuation, and  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  an  ofl'cnsive  war,  (ad  S. 
r.  Q.  Athcn.  p.  280,  287;. 
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xxiL    ^^^crity,  that  they  would  follow  Julian  to  the 

--- fartherest  extremities  of  Europe  or  Asia.     The 

oath  of  fidelity  was  administered  ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, clashing  their  shields,  and  pointing  their 
drawn  swords  to  their  throats,    devoted  them- 
selves, with  horrid  imprecations,  to  the  service  of 
a  leader  whom  they  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of 
Gaul,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Germans.''  This 
solemn  engagement,  which  seemed  to  be  dictated 
by  affection  rather  than  by  duty,  Mas  singly 
opposed  by  Nibridius,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  office  of  praelorian  praefect.     That  faith- 
ful minister,  alone  and  unassisted,  asserted  the 
rights  of  Constantius  in  the  midst  of  an  armed 
and  angry  multitude,  to  whose  fury  he  had  almost 
fallen  an  honourable,  but  useless  sacrifice.  After 
losing  one  of  his  hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword, 
he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  prince  whom  he 
had  offended.     Julian  covered  the  prsefect  with 
his  imperial  mantle,  and,  protecting  him  from 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  dismissed  him  to  his 
own  house,  with  less  respect  than  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy."     The  high  ofiice 
of  Nibridius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ;  and  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,   which  were  now  delivered 
from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed 
the  mild  and  equitable  administrationof  the  friend 
of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to  practise  those 

•>  See  liis  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  in  Aramian, 
xxi,  5. 

'  He  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  pricfcct,  wlioin  he 
sent  into  Tuscany,  (Animian.  xxi,  5).  Libanius,  with  savage  fury,  in- 
sults Nibridius,  applauds  the  soldiers,  and  almost  cenburcs  the  humani- 
ty of  Julian  (Oral.  Parent,  c  53,  p.  278_). 
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virtues  which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of  ^^ij* 

his  pupil/  "' " 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much  less  <^ii  ^^J^"JU^*''' 
the  number  of  his  troops,  than  on  the  celerity  of  Ki.inc  into 
his  motions.  In  the  execution  of  a  daring  enter-  ^'^'^""'' 
prise,  he  availed  himself  of  every  precaution,  as 
far  as  prudence  could  suggest ;  and  w^here  pru- 
dence could  no  longer  accompany  his  steps,  he 
trusted  the  event  to  valour  and  to  fortune.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Basil  he  assembled  and 
divided  his  army.'  One  body,  which  consisted 
of  ten  thousand  men,  was  directed,  under  the 
command  of  Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  to 
advance  through  the  midland  parts  of  Rezetia 
and  Noricum,  A  similar  division  of  troops,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to 
follow  the  oblique  course  of  the  highways, 
through  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  confines  of 
Italy.  The  instructions  to  the  generals  were 
conceived  with  energy  and  precision :  to  hasten 
their  march  in  close  and  compact  columns,  which 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  ground,  might 
readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of  battle ;  to  se- 
cure themselves  against  the  surprises  of  the  night 
by  strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards  ;  to  prevent 
resistance  by  their  unexpected  arrival ;  to  elude 


''  Ammian.  xxi,  8.  In  this  promotion,  Julian  obeyed  ti)e  law 
which  he  publicly  imposed  on  himself.  Neque  civilis  quisquam  judex 
neC  militaris  rector,  alio  qiiodam  praeter  merita  suffra^ante,  ad  po- 
tiorem  veniat  gradum  (Ammian,  xx,  5).  Absence  did  not  weaken  his 
regard  forSallust,  with  wLose  name  (A.  D.  3G3)  he  honoured  the  con. 
sulship. 

'  Ammianus  (xxi,  8)  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  same  mo- 
tive, to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  skiUV.l  generals. 
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xxir   ^^'^^"^'i'^^tioii  by  their  sudden  departure ;  to  spread 

.,,, the  opiuion  of  their  strength,  and  the  terror  of 

Iiis  name  ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the 
walls  of  8irniium.  For  himself,  Julian  had  re- 
served a  more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part. 
He  selected  three  thousand  brave  and  active  vo- 
lunteers, resolved,  like  their  leader,  to  cast  be- 
hmd  them  every  hope  of  a  retreat :  at  the  head 
of  this  faithful  band,  he  fearlessly  plunged  into 
the  recesses  of  the  Marcian  or  black  forest,  which 
conceals  the  sources  of  the  Danube  ;^  and,  for 
many  days,  the  fate  of  Julian  was  unknown  to 
the  world.  The  secrecy  of  his  march,  his  dili- 
gence, and  vigour,  surmounted  every  obstacle  ; 
he  forced  his  v,  ay  over  mountains  and  morasses, 
occupied  the  bridges,  or  swam  the  rivers,  pur- 
sued his  direct  course,^  without  reflecting  whe- 
ther he  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Romans  or 
of  the  barbarians,  and  at  length  emerged,  be- 
tween Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where 
he  designed  to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube. 
By  a  vv^ell-concerted  stratagem,  he  seized  a  fleet 

*^Tliis  wood  was  a  pait  of  tlie  great  Hercynian  forest,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  stretched  away  from  tiie  country  of  the  Rauraci  (Basil) 
into  tlie  bouudicss  regions  of  tlie  north.  See  Chiver,  Germania  Anti- 
qua,  1.  iii.  c.  47. 

^  Compare  Libaniiis,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  53,  p.  278,  279,  with  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  C8.  Even  the  saint  admires  the  speed 
and  secrecy  of  this  march.  A  modern  divine  miglit  apply  to  tlie  pro- 
gress of  Julian,  the  lines  which  were  originally  designed  for  another 
apostate 

So  eagerly  the  fiend. 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 
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of  light  brigantines,^  as  it  lay  at  anchor ;  secured 
a  supply  of  coarse  provisions  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  indelicate,  but  voracious  appetite  of  a  Gal- 
lic army  ;  and  boldly  committed  himself  to  the 
stream  of  the  Danube.  The  labours  of  his  ma- 
riners, who  plied  their  oars  with  incessant  dili- 
gence, and  the  steady  continuance  of  a  favourable 
wind, carried  his  fleet  above  seven  hundred  miles 
in  eleven  days ;'  and  he  had  already  disembarked 
his  troops  at  Bononia,  only  nineteen  miles  from 
Sirmium,  before  his  enemies  could  receive  any 
certain  intelligence  that  he  had  left  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and  rapid 
navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the 
object  of  his  enterprise;  and  though  he  accepted 
the  deputation  of  some  cities,  which  hastened  to 
claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he  passed 
before  the  hostile  stations,  which  were  placed 
along  the  river,  without  indulging  the  temptation 
of  signalizing  an  useless  and  ill-timed  valour. 
The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either 
side  with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  military 
pomp,  anticipated  the  importance  of  the  event, 
and  diffused  through  the  adjacent  country  the 
fame  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced  with  more 


*  In  that  interval  the  Netitia  places  two  or  tliree  fleets,  tlie  Lauria- 
censis  (at  Lauriatiim,  orLorcli),  the  Arlapensis,  the  Magiuensis ;  and 
mentions  five  legions,  or  cohorts,  of  Liburnarii,  who  should  be  a  sort  of 
marines.     Sect.  Iviii,  edit.  Labb. 

*  Zosimus  alone  (1.  iii,  p.  156)  has  specified  this  interesting  circum- 
stance. Mamertinus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi,  6,  7,  8),  who  accompanied 
Julian,  as  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  describes  this  voyage  in  a  flo- 
rid and  picturesque  manner,  challenges  Triptolemus  and  the  Argonauts 
of  Greece,  &c. 


CHAP. 
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<^^-  than  mortal  speed  at  the  head  of  the  innnmera- 

,,,,,, ble  forces  of  the  West.     Lucilian,  who,  with  the 

rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  commanded  the 
military  powers  of  Illyricum,  was  alarmed  and 
perplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports,  which  he 
could  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had  taken 
some  slow  and  irresolute  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  his  troops,when  he  was  surpris- 
ed by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom  Ju- 
lian, as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  push- 
ed forwards  with  some  light  infantry.  The  cap- 
tive general,  uncertain  of  his  life  or  death,  was 
hastily  thrown  upon  a  horse,  and  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  Julian;  who  kindly  raised  him 
from  the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and 
amazement  which  seemed  to  stupify  his  facul- 
ties. But  Lucilian  had  no  sooner  recovei'ed  his 
spirits,  than  he  betrayed  his  want  of  discretion, 
by  presuming  to  admonish  his  conqueror,  that 
he  had  rashly  ventured,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
to  expose  his  person  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
mies. "  Reserve  for  your  master  Constantius 
"  these  timid  remonstrances,"  replied  Julian, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt:  "when  I  gave  you 
•*  my  purple  to  kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  coun- 
"  sellor,  but  as  a  suppliant."  Conscious  that 
success  alone  could  justify  his  attempt,  and 
that  boldness  only  could  command  success, 
he  instantly  advanced,  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  strongest  and 
most  populous  city  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
As  he  entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium, 
he  was  received  by  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  army  and  people  ;  who,  crowned  witli 
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lowers,  and  holding  lighted  tapers  in  their  ^^^f* 
hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged  sovereign  .1...^!.,. 
to  his  imperial  residence.  Two  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  public  joy,  which  was  celebrated  by 
the  games  of  the  circus  ;  but,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  Julian  marched  to  occupy 
the  narrow  pass  of  Succi,  in  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Haemus  ;  which,  almost  in  the  niid-way  between 
Sirmium  and  Constantinople,  separates  the  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  by  an  abrupt  de- 
scent towards  the  fonner,  and  a  gentle  declivity 
on  the  side  of  the  latter.''  The  defence  of  this 
important  post  was  intrusted  to  the  brave  Ne- 
vitta;  who,  as  well  as  the  generals  of  the  Italian 
division,  successfully  executed  the  plan  of  the 
march  and  junction  which  their  master  had  so 
ably  conceived.' 

The  homage  which  Julian  obtained,  fromthe  Hejnsti^ 
fears  or  the  inclination  of  the  people,  extended  cause. 
far  beyond  the  immediate  effect  of  his  arms"'. — 
The  praefecturesof  Italy  and  Illyricum  were  ad- 
ministered by  Taurus  and  Florentius,who  united 
that  important  office  with  the  vain  honours  of  the 
consulship ;  and  as  those  magistrates  had  retired 

The  description  of  Ammianus,  which  might  be  supported  by  col- 
lateral evidence,  ascertains  llie  precise  situation  of  the  Angusticg 
Succorum,  or  passes  of  Succi.  M.  d'Anville,  from  the  trifling  resem- 
blance of  names,  has  placed  tiicm  between  Sardica  and  Naissus. — 
For  my  own  justification,  I  am  obliged  tc>  mention  the  only  error 
which  I  have  discovered  in  the  maps  or  writingsof  that  admirable  geo- 
grapher. 

'  Whatever  circumstances  we  may  bori'  w  elsewhere,  Ammianu* 
(xxi,  8,  9,  10)  still  supplies  the  series  of  the  i  arrative. 

"  Ammian.  xxi,  9,  10.  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  54,  p.  279,  280,— 
Zosimus,  1.  iii,  p.  156,157. 
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^xxu    ^^^^^  precipitation  to  the  court  of  Asia,  Julian, 

^.,,, who  could  not  always  restrain  the  levity  of  his 

temper,  stio:matized  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all 
the  acts  of  the  year,  the  epithet  of  fugitive  to  the 
names  of  the  two  consuls.  The  provinces  which 
had  been  deserted  by  their  first  magistrates  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  an  enlperor,  who, 
conciliating  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  with  those 
of  a  philosopher,  was  equally  admired  in  the 
camps  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 
From  his  palace,  or,  more  properly,  from  his 
head-quarters  of  Sirmium  and  Naissus,  he  distri- 
buted to  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  a  la- 
boured apology  for  his  own  conduct;  published 
the  secret  dispatches  ofConstantius;and  solicit- 
ed the  judgment  of  mankind  between  two  com- 
petitors, the  one  of  whom  had  expelled,  and  the 
other  had  invited,  the  barbarians."  Julian, 
whose  mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach 
of  ingratitude,  aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument 
as  well  as  by  arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his 
cause;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war, 
but  in  those  of  composition.  His  epistle  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Athens"  seems  to  have  been 


**  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286)  positively  asserts,  that  he  inter- 
cepted the  letters  of  Constantius  to  the  barbarians  :  and  Libanius  as 
positively  affirms,  that  he  read  them  on  his  march  to  his  troops  and 
the  cities.  Yet  Ammianus  (xxi,  4)  expresses  himself  with  cool  and 
candid  hesitation,  si  famas  solius  adniittenda  est  fides.  He  specifies, 
however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  to  Constantius,  which 
supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between  them.  "  Caesar  tuns 
disciplinani  non  habet." 

°Zosimiis  mentions  his  epistles  lo  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians,  and 
flie  Laccdajmoniansi     The  substance  was  probably  the  same,  thougli 
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dictated  by  an  elegant  enthusiasm,  which  prompt-  ^JIAf* 
ed  him  to  submit  his  actions  and  his  motives  to  ,,,^*^^*. 
the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  times,  with 
the  same  humble  deference,  as  if  he  had  been 
pleading  in  the  days  of  Aristides,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Areopagus.  His  application  to  the 
senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  permitted  to  be- 
stow the  titles  of  imperial  power,  was  agreeable 
to  the  forms  of  the  expiring  republic.  An  as- 
sembly was  summoned  by  Tertullus,  praefect  of 
the  city;  the  epistle  of  Julian  was  read;  and  as 
he  appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy,  his  claims 
were  admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His 
oblique  censure  of  the  innovations  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  his  passionate  invective  against  the 
vices  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  less  satis- 
faction; and  thesenate,  as  if  Julian  had  been  pre- 
sent, unanimously  exclaimed:  "  Respect,  we  be- 
"  seech  you,  the  author  of  your  own  fortune  f'^an 
artfid  expression,  which,  accordingto  the  chance 
of  war,  might  be  dixTeiently  explained  ;  as  a 
manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  usurper, 
or  as  a  flattering  confession,  that  a  single  act  of 
such  benefit  to  the  state  ought  to  atone  for  all 
the  failings  of  Constantius. 


Mie  address  was  properly  varied.  Tlie  epislle  to  the  Athenians  is  still 
extant,  (p,  208  287),  asid  has  aflorc'cd  much  valuable  information.  It 
deserves  tl;e  praises  oftlie  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Pref.  al'Histoire  de 
Jovien,  p.  24,  25),  and  is  one  of  tl.c  best  manifestoes  to  be  found  in 
any  language. 

''  A^ictori  tuo  reverentiam  rognmiis.  An?mian  xxi,  10.  It  is  amusing 
cnougli  to  obscave  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between  flattery 
and  fear.    See  Tacft.  Hist  1,  85 
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The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  pro- 
.gress  of  Julian  was  speedily  transmitted  to  his 
rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of  Sapor,  had  obtained 
some  respite  from  the  Persian  v.'ar.  Disguising 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the  semblance  of 
contempt,  Constantius  professed  his  intention 
of  returning  into  Europe,  and  of  giving  chace  to 
Julian;  for  he  never  spoke  of  this  military  expe- 
dition in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  hunting- 
party.'"  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria, 
he  communicated  this  design  to  his  army ;  slightly 
mentioned  the  guilt  and  rashness  of  the  Caesar; 
and  ventured  to  assure  them,  that  if  the  muti- 
neers of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them  in  the 
field,  they  would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  irresistible  weight  of  their 
shout  of  onset.  The  speech  of  the  emperor  was 
received  with  military  applause,  and  Theodotus, 
the  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis,  re- 
quested, with  tears  of  adulation,  that  his  city 
might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vanquislied 
rebel."^  A  chosen  detachment  was  dispatched 
away  in  post-waggons,  to  secure,  if  it  were  yet 
possible,  the  pass  of  Succi ;  the  recruits,  the 
horses,  the  arms,  and  the  magazines  which  had 
been  prepared  against  Sapor,  were  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  the  civil  war ;  and  the  domestic 


^  Tanqnam  venaticiam  praedain  capcret :  hoc  enim  ad  lenlendum 
•norum  metum  snbinde  praedicabat.     Amniian.  xxi,  7. 

''  See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Aniniiantis,  xxi,  13.  The  vile 
Theodotus  afterwards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
merciful  conqueror,  vho  signified.  Lis  wish  of  diminishing  liis  enemies, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  his  friends,  (xxii,  14). 
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Victories  of  Constantius  inspired  his  partisans  chap. 

XXII. 

Avith  the  most  sanguine  assurances  of  success.  ^,, ^  J,, 

The  notary  Gaudentius  had  occupied  in  his  name 
the  provinces  of  Africa;  the  subsistence  of  Rome 
was  intercepted;  and  the  distress  of  Julian  was 
increased,  by  an  unexpected  event,  which  might 
have  been  productive  of  fatal  consequences. 
J  Lilian  had  received  the  submission  of  two  legions 
and  a  cohort  of  archers,  who  were  stationed  at 
Sirmium ;  but  he  suspected,  with  reason,  the  fi- 
delity of  those  troops-,  which  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  emperor;  and  it  was  thought 
expedient,  under  the  pretence  of  the  exposed 
state  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to  dismiss  them  from 
the  most  important  scene  of  action.  They  ad- 
vanced, with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Italy  ;  but  as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the 
way,  and  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  Germans, 
they  resolved,  by  the  instigation  of  one  of  their, 
tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the 
banners  of  Constantius  on  tlie  walls  of  that  im- 
pregnable city.  The  vigilance  of  Julian  per- 
ceived at  once  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  the 
necessity  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy.  By 
his  order,  Jovinus  led  back  part  of  the  army 
into  Italy ;  and  the  siege  of  Aquileia  was  formed 
with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  with  vigour.  But 
the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have  rejected  the 
yoke  of  discipline,  conducted  the  defence  of  the 
place  with  skill  and  perseverance;  invited  the 
rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  cou- 
rage and  loyalty ;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of 
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CHAP.  Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to   yield  to  the 
i,,  superior  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  East.* 

and  death      But  the  humanitv  of  Julian  was  preserved 

of  Con-      /•  1  "  • 

stantKis,    from  the  cruel  alternative,  which  he  pathetically 
So\.3.    'laments,  of  destroying,   or  of  being  himself  de- 

(stroyed;  and  the  seasonable  death  of  Constantius 
delivered  the  Roman  empire  from  the  calamities 
of  civil  war.  The  ajjproach  of  winter  could  not 
detain  the  monarch  at  Antioch;  and  his  favour- 
ites durst  not  oppose  his  impatient  desire  of 
revenge.  A  slight  fever,  which  was  perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  was 
increased  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey;  and 
Constantius  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little 
town  of  Mopsucrene,twelve  miles  beyondTarsus, 
where  he  expired,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Ills  reign'.  His  genuine  character,  which 
was  composed  of  pride  and  weakness,  of  super- 
stition and  cruelty,  has  been  fully  displayed  in 

'  Ammiam.  xxi,  7,  11,  12.  He  seems  to  describe,  with  super- 
fluous laboiu,  the  operations  of  the  seige  of  Aquileia,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  maintained  its  impregnable  fame.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  68)  ascribes  this  accidental  revolt  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Constantius,  whose  assured  victory  he  announces  with  some 
appearance  of  truth. — Constantio  quern  credebat  proculdubio  fore 
victorem :  nemo  enim  omnium  tunc  ab  haec  constanti  sententi  dis- 
crepebat,     Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

'  His  death  and  character  arc  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammia- 
nus,  (xxi,  14,  15,  IG,) ;  and  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  detest 
the  foolish  calumny  of  Gregory,  (Orat  iii,  p.  68),  who  accuses  Juhan 
of  contriving  the  death  of  his  benefactor.  The  private  repentance 
of  the  emperor,  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian,  (p.  69, 
and  Orat.  xxi,  p.  389),  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  nor  incompatible 
with  the  public  verbal  testament,  which  prudential  considerations 
might  dictate  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life*^ 
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tlie  precedi lis: narrative  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical   chap 

XXII. 

events.      The  long  abuse  of  power    rendered \, 

him  a  considerable  object  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
tempories ;  but  as  personal  ijierit  caii_ajone 
deserve  the  notice  of  jDOsterity,  the^^l^^^ 
s'ons'bf  Constantine  may  be  disiiiissed  from  the 
world  with  the  remark,  that  he  hiherited^the 
defects,  Avifhout  the  abilities  of  Iiis  father.  Be- 
fore Constantine  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  named 
Julian  for  his  successor;  nor  does  it  seem  impro- 
bable, tliat  his  anxious  concern  for  the  fate  of 
a  young  and  tender  wife,  whom  he  left  with 
child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  last  moments, 
over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge. 
Eusebius,  and  his  guilty  associates,  made  a  faint 
attempt  to  prolong  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs, 
by  the  election  of  another  emperor:  but  their 
intrigues  w^ere  rejected  with  di&dain  by  an  army 
which  now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  dis- 
cord ;  and  two  officers  of  rank  were  instantly 
despatched,  to  assure  Julian,  that  every  sword  in 
the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his  service.  The 
military  designs  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed 
three  different  attacks  against  Thrace,  were  pre- 
vented by  this  fortunate  event.  Without  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped 
the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict,  and  acquired 
the  advantages  of  a  complete  victory.  Impatient 
to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  new 
capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus 
through  the  mountains  of  Hsemus,  and  the  cities 
of  Thrace.     When  he  reached  Heraclea,  at  the 
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CHAP    distance  of  sixty  railes,  all  Constantinople  was 
poured  forth   to  receive  him;  and  he  made  his 


Julian  en-  triumphal  entry  amidst  the  dutiful  acclamations 
staiitino-   of  the  soldicFs,  the  people,  and  the  senate.    An 
jyl'c  11.    innumerable  multitude  pressed  around  him  with 
eaj^er  respect,  and  were  perhaps  disappointed, 
when  they  beheld  the  small  stature,  and  simple 
garb  of  a  hero,  whose  unexperienced  youth  had 
vanquished  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who 
/  had   now  traversed,  in  a  successful  career,  the 
(  whole  continent  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of 
I  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bosphorus."     A  few 
days  after  wards,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
emperor  were  landed  in  the  harbour,  the  subjects 
of  Julian  applauded  thereal  or  affected  humanity 
of  their  sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his  diadem, 
and  clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he  accompani- 
ed the  funeral  as  far  as  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited :  and 
if  these  marks  of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
se}fi.sh  tribute  to  the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  im- 
perial kinsman,  the  tears  of  Julian  professed  to 
the  world,  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries,  and 
remembered  only  the  obligations  which  he  had 
received    from  Constantius."      As  soon  as  the 


"  In  describing  the  trinmph  of  Julian,  Ammianns  (xxii,  1,  2) 
assnmes  tlic  lofty  tone  of  an  orator  or  poet;  vvhile  Libanins  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  5G,  p.  281)  sinks  to  the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 

"  The  funeral  of  Coiistantius  is  described  by  Ammianns,  (xxi, 
16;;  Gregory  Nazianzeu,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119);  Maniertinns,  (in  Pa- 
negyr.  Vet.  xi,  27);  Libanins,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ivi,  p.  2S3),  and 
Pliilostorgius,  (I.  vi,  c.  0,  with  Godefroy's  Di^^scrtations,  p.  265). 
These  writers,  and  their  followers,  Pagans,  Catholics,  Anans,  beheld 
with  very  different  eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  lining  emperor. 
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leTioiis  of  Aqiiileia  were  assured  of  the  death  of  chap. 

^  •  XXII 

the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  ^^ j^. 


and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders,  ob- 
tained an  easy  pardon  from  the   prudence  or  and  is  ac- 

TTi  •!  !•  1  kuowledg- 

lenity  of  Julian ;  who,  in  the  thirty-second  year  cd  by  the 

p  ,  .  .«..-.-™_^.„,    •r-t'*  -!•  ,-  ~\  -'        whole  em- 

of  his  age,  acquired  the  undisputed  possession  phe. 
of  the  Roiiian  enipire/  ~— — 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  ^'*  ^'^'' 

1      ^  _  _  r  govern- 

the  advantages  of  action  and  retirement;  butn'^nt, and 
the  elevation  of  his  birth,  and  the  accidents  of  uir^  ^ 
his  life,  never  ailov/ed  him  the  freedom  of  choice. 
He  might  perhaps  sincerely  have  preferred  the 
groves  of  the  academy,  and  the  society  of 
Athens ;  but  he  was  constrained,  at  first  by  the 
will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice  of  Con- 
stantius,  to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to  the 
dangers  of  imperial  greatness;  and  to  make 
himself  accountable  to  the  world,  and  posterity 
for  the  happiness  of  itiillions.^  Julian  recollect- 
ed with  terror  the  observations  of  his  master 
Plato*,  that  the  government  of  our  fiocKs  and 


y  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  as- 
certained. The  day  is  probably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the 
year  must  be  eilher  331  or  332.  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  G93.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantiu.  p.  50.  I  have  preferred 
the  earlier  date. 

*  Juliaa  himself  (p.  253 — 267)  has  expressed  these  philosophical 
ideas  with  much  eloquence,  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elabo- 
rate epistle  to  Tliemistius.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  (torn,  ii,  p.  146- 
193),  who  has  given  an  elegant  translation,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  celebrated  Tliemistius,  whose  orations  are  still  ex- 
tant. 

"  Julian  and  Themist.  p.  258.  Petavius  (not.  p.  95)  observes, 
that  this  passage  is  taken  from  the  fourth  book  de  Len;ibu3  ;  but 
either  Julian  quoted  from  memory,  or  his  MSS.  were  different  froisi 
ours.    Xcuophon  opeus  the  Cvropaedia  with  a  similar  reflection. 

d3 
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CHAP.f  herds  is  always  committed    to  beings  of  a  sii- 
*^^lllJ  perior  species;  and  that  the  conduct  of  nations 
I  requires  and  deserves  the  celestial  powers  of 
I  the  gods  or  of  -  the  genii.     From  this  principle 
he  justly  concluded,  that  the  man  who  presumes 
to  reign,   should  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature;    that  he  should  purify  his  soul 
from  her   mortal  and  terrestrial  part;  that  he 
should  extinguish  his  appetites,   enlighten  his> 
understanding,  regulate  his  passions,  and  sub- 
I  due  the  wild  beast,   which,  according   to  the 
f  fively  metaphor  of  Aristotle,*  seldom  fails  to 
•  ascend  the  throne  of  a  despot.     The  throne  of 
Julian^  which  the  death  of  Constantius  fixed  on 
an  independent  basis,  was  the  seat  of  reason, 
of  virtue,   and  perhaps  of  vanity.     He  despised 
the  honours,  renounced  the  pleasures,  and  dis- 
charged with  incessant  diligence  the  duties,  of 
his  exalted  station ;  and  there  were  few  among 
his  subjects  who  would  have  consented  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had 
they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their 
actions  to  the  rigorous  law^s  w  hich  their  philo- 
sophic emperor  imposed  on  himself.     One  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,'  who  had  often  shared 
the  frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked, 
that  his  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  w  as  usu- 

''  O  Se  av&psjTroy  zeXiudv  «p;^3iv,  wpor'2'-'''  "*'  2'>;£:ov.  Aristot,  ap. 
Jiilian,  p.  261.  The  MS.  of  Vossins,  unsatisfied  \vith  a  single  beast, 
alfordsthe  stronger  reading  of  Sofw,  which  the  experience  of  despotism 
may  warrant. 

"^  Libaniiis  (Orat.  Parcntalis,  c.  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxv,  p.  310,011.312') 
has  given  this  interesting  detail  of  tlie  private  life  of  Julian,  tic 
himself  (in  Misopogon,  p.  SoO)  mentions  his  vegetable  dicf,  and 
upbraids  the  gross  and  sensual  apjalite  of  the  people  of  Antioch. 
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ally  of  the  vegetable  kind)  left  his  mind  and  chap. 
body  always  free  and  active  for  the  various  and  ^^J/,'^ 
important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontiff,  a  ma-  ' 
gistrate,  a  general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and 
the  same  day,  he  gave  audience  to  several  am- 
bassadors, and  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters  to  his  generals,  his  civil  magis- 
trates, his  private  friends,  and  the  different  cities 
of  his  dominions.  He  listened  to  the  memorials 
which  had  been  received,  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  intentions 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in  short- 
hand by  the  diligence  of  his  secretaries.  He 
possessed  such  flexibility  of  thought,  and  such 
firmness  of  attention,  that  he  could  employ  his 
hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  , 
to  dictate;  and  pursue  at  once  three  seve- 
ral trains  of  ideas,  without  hesitation  and 
witliout  error.  Wliile  his  ministers  repos- 
ed, the  prince  flew  with  agility  from  one  la- 
bour to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  re- 
tired into  his  library,  till  the  public  business, 
which  he  had  appointed  for  the  evening,  sum- 
moned him  to  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  The  supper  of  the  emperor  was  still 
less  substantial  than  the  former  meal ;  his  sleep 
was  never  clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestix)n; 
and  except  in  the  short  interval  of  a  marriage  • 
which  was  'the  effect  of  jDolicy  rather  than  love, 
the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed  with  a 
female  companion.'*     He  was  soon  awakened  by 

*  Lectiilus  ....    Vestaliuin   toris    piuior,    is    the    praise    wLich 
Mamertius    (Paiiegyr.  Vett    xi,  13)    addresses    to    Julian    himself, 

Libauiuf 
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CHAP,  the  entrance  of  fresh- secretaries,  who  had  slept 
^,,\ 1,. the  preceding  day;  and  his  servants  were  ob- 
liged to  wait  alternately,  while  their  indefatigable 
master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other  re- 
freshment than  the  change  of  occupations.  The 
predecessors  of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother, 
and  jiis  cousin,  indulged  their  puerile  taste  for 
the  games  of  the  Circus,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  complying  with  the  inclinations  of 
the  people;  and  they  frequently  remained  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  as  idle  spectators,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the  or- 
dinary round  of  twenty-four  races'  was  com- 
pletely finished.  On  solemn  festivals,  Julian, 
who  felt  and  professed  an  unfashionable  dislike 
to  these  frivolous  amusements,  condescended  to 
appear  in  the  Circus;  and  after  bestowing  a 
careless  glance  on  five,  or  six  of  the  races,  he 
hastily  withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  phi- 
losopher, who    considere(J,  j?vexy.  momenta 

Libanius  affirms,  in  sober  peremptory  language,  that  JiUian  never 
knew  a  woman  before  his  marriage,  or  after  tlie  death  of  his  wife, 
(Orat.  Parent,  e.  Ixxxviii,  p.  313),  The  charity  of  Julian  is  con- 
firmed by  the  impartial  testimony  of  Ammianus,  (xxv,  4),  and  the 
partiiil  silence  of  the  Christians.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urges  the  re- 
proach of  the  people  of  Antioch,  that  he  almost  always  (oj;  ivmav  in 
Misopogon.  p.  345)  lay  alone.  This  suspicious  expression  is  explain- 
ed by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bletcrie  (Hist,  de  Jovian,  torn,  ii,  p.  103 — 109) 
with  candour  and  ingenuity. 

*  See  Salmasius  ad  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  xxi.  A  twenty  fifth  race, 
or  missus,  was  added,  to  complete  the  innuber  of  one  hundred 
chariots,  four  of  which,  the  four  colours,  started  each  heat. 

Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  currr.s. 
It  appears  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  [he  Met  a,  (Sueton.  in 
Domitian.  c.  4)  ;    and    (from   the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maximus  at 
Rome,   the  Hippodrome  at  Conslantinople,  &c.)    it  might  be  about 
«  four  TO'lft  r.pursc, 
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lost,  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  chap. 
the  puI)h'c,'^or  the   improvement   of  hfs  own\^^^^^ J^^ 
mind.^    By  this  avarice  of  tTme,'  lie  seemed  to 
protract  the  short  duration  of  his  reign;  and  if 
the  dates  were   less    securely  ascertained,  we 
should  refuse  to  believe,  that  only  sixteen  months 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Constantius  and  Decembei 
the  departure  of  his  successor  for  the   Persian  Maicii, 
war.     The  actions  of  Julian  can  only  be  pre-  ^'  ^  ^^^' 
served  by  the  care  of  the  historian ;  but  the  por- 
tion of  his  voluminous  writing,  which  is    still 
extant,  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  applica-       ^  - 
tion,  as  well  as  of  the  genius,  of  the  emperor. 
The  Misopogon,  the  Csesars,  several  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  his  elaborate  work  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  were  composed  in  the  long  nights 
of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he  passed 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  reformation  of  the  imperial  court  w^as  one  Reformat 
of  the  first  and  most  necessary  acts  of  the  go- 'ionoftht 
vernment  of  Julian.^  Soon  after  his  entrance 
into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  had  occa- 
sion for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An  officer,  mag- 
nificently dressed,  immediately  presented  him- 
self.    "  It  is  a  barber,"    exclaimed  the  prince, 

'  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340.  Julius  Caesar  had  offended  the 
Roman  people  by  reading  his  dispatches  during  the  actual  race. 
Augustus  indulged  their  taste,  or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention 
to  the  important  business  r,f  the  Circus,  for  which  he  professed  tlie 
warmest  incHnation.     Sueton.  in  August,  c.  xlv. 

^  The  reformation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  Aramianus,  (xxii, 
4);  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixii,  p.  288,  &c.)  Mamertinus,  (in 
I'anegyr.  Vet.  xi,  11);  Socrates,  (1.  iii,  c,  1),  and  Zonaras,  (torn,  ii, 
1.  xiii,  p.  24). 
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CHAP,    with  affected  suprise,    "  that  I  want,  and  not  a 
.*^,,,,,4  *'  receiver-general  of  the  finances.'"*     He  ques- 
tioned the  man  concerning  the  profit  of  his  em- 
ployment;   and  was  informed,  that  besides  a 
large   salary,  and  so  valuable  perquisites,  he 
enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty  servants, 
1    and  as  many  horses.     A  thousand   barbers,  a 
thouand  cup-bearers,  a  thousand   cooks,   were 
j  distributed  in  the  several  offices  of  luxury;  and 
\  the  number  of  eunuchs  could  be  compared  only 
/  with  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day.'     The  mo- 
narch who  resigned  to  his  subjects  the  superio- 
rity of  merit  and  virtue,  was  distinguished  by 
the  oppressive  magnificence  of  his   dress,  his 
table,  his  buildings,  and  his  train.     The  stately 
palaces  erected   by  Constantine  and   his  sons 
were  decorated  with  many  coloured  marbles, 
and  ornaments  of  massy  gold.     The  most  ex- 
quisite dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify  their 
pride  rather  than  their  taste;  birds  of  the  most 
distant  climates,  fish  from  the  most  remote  seas, 
fruits  out  of  their  natural  season,  winter  roses, 
and  summer  snows.''   The  domestic  crowd  of  the 

*>  Ego  lion  rationalem  jussi  sed  tonsorcm  acciri.  Zonaras  uses 
the  less  natural  image  of  a  senator.  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances, 
■who  was  satisfied  with  wealth,  might  desire  and  obtain  the  honours 
of  the  senate. 

'  Mayttf's;     /uev     ;^iXiaf     xapia?      h     evK      tXarrov;     oivo;)^oouf     it      irMitUf, 

are  the  original  words  of  Libaniiis,  which  I  have  faithfully  quoted, 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. 

^  The  expressions  of  Mamertinns  are  lively  and  forcible.  Quin 
etiam    prandiorura    et    caenarura    laboratas  magnitudines    Ronianns 

popului 
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palace  surpassed  theexpence  of  the  legions ;  yet  chap.  ^ 
the  smallest  part  of  this  costly  multitude  was  ^^l]^,, 
subservient  to  the  use,  or  even  to  the  splendour, 
of  the  throne.  The  monarch  was  disgraced, 
and  the  people  was  injured,  by  the  creation  and 
sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure,  and  even 
titular  employments ;  and  the  most  worthless 
of  mankind  might  purchase  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing maintained,  without  the  necessity  of  laTjour, 
from  the  public  revenue.  Tlie  waste  of  an  enor- 
mous household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  perqui- 
sites, which  were  soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt, 
and  the  bribes  which  they  extorted  from  those 
who  feared  their  enmity,  or  solicited  their  favour, 
suddenly  enriched  these  haughty  menials.  They 
abused  their  fortune,  without  considering  their 
past,  or  their  future,  condition ;  and  their  rapine 
and  venality  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken 
robes  were  embroidered  with  gold,  their  tables 
Mere  served  with  delicacy  and  profusion;  the 
houses  which  they  built  for  their  own  use,  would 
have  covered  the  farm  of  an  ancient  consul ;  and 
the  most  honourable  citizens  were  obliged  to 
dismount  from  their  horses,  and  respectfully  to 
salute  an  eunuch  whom  they  met  on  the  publio 
highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace  excited  the  | 
contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who  usually  I 
sleptontheground;  who  yielded  with  reluctance.    { 

populus  sensit;  cum  quaesitissimre  dapes  non  gustu  seil  difficiiltafl- 
Ijiis  2estimaientur;  miiaciila  avium,  longinqui  maris  yisces,  alitni 
toinpoiis  pouia,  aestiviC  nives,  hybernae  ross. 
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CHAP.j  to  the  iiidispensible  calls  of  nature;  and  who 

^ ' !  placed  his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in  de- 

I  spising  the  pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extir- 
pation of  a  mischief  which  was  magnified  even 
beyond  its  real  extent,  he  was  impatient  to  re- 
lieve the  distress,  and  to  appease  the  murmurs, 
of  the  people;  who  support  v/itli  less  uneasiness 
the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they  are  convinced  that 
the  frmts  of  their  industry  are  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  the  execution  of 
this  salutary  work,  Julian  is  accused  ofproceed- 
ing  w  ith  too  much  haste  and  inconsiderate  seve- 
rity. By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the  palace 
of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and 
dismissed  with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves 
and  dependants/  without  providing  any  just,  or 
at  least  benevolent,  exceptions  for  the  age,  the 
services,  or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domes- 
tics of  the  imperial  family.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  temper  of  Julian,  who  seldom  recollected  the 
'  fundamental  maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  true  yir- 
s  tuels^placed  at  an  equal  distance  between  the 
I  opposite  vices.  The  splendid  and  effeminate 
dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the  curls  and  paint,  the 
collars  and  bracelets,  which  had  appeared  so  ri- 
diculous in  the  person  ofConstantine,  were  con- 
sistently rejected  by  his  philosophic  successor. 

'  Yet  Julian  liimse]?  was  accused  of  bestowing  vfhole  towns  on 
the  eunuchs,  (Oiat.  vii,  against  Polyclet.  p.  117 — 127).  Libanius 
contents  liiniself  witli  a  cold  but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which 
seems  indeed  to  belong  more  properly  to  Constantius.  This  charge, 
however,  may  allude  to  some  unknown  circumstance. 
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But  with  the  fopperies,  Julian  affected  to  re-  chap. 
nounce  the  decencies  of  dress ;  and  seemed  to  ,]^l,l^, 
value  himself  for  his  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  performance,  which 
was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor 
descants  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride, 
on  the  length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  black- 
ness of  his  hands ;  protests,  that  although  the 
greatest  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  hair, 
the  use  of  the  razor  was  confined  to  his  head 
alone;  and  celebrates,  with  visible  compla- 
cency, the  shaggy  and  populous"'  beard,  which 
he  fondly  cherished,  after  the  example  of  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.  Had  Julian  consulted 
the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  Romans  would  have  scorned  the 
affectation  of  Diogenes,  as  well  as  thatof  Darius. 

TCTTGe~w6rk"orpublic  reformation  would  S'Silce 
have  remained  imperfect,  if  Julian  had  only  cor- 
rected the  abuses,  without  punishing  the  crimes, 
of  his  predecessor's  reign.  "  We  are  now  de- 
*'  livered,"  says  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  "  we  are  now  surpris- 
"  ingly  delivered  from  the  voracious  jaws  of  the 


"  111  the  Misopogon,  (3i38,  339),  he  draws  a  very  singular  picti;re 
of  himself,  and  the  foUo-ving  words  are  strangely  characteristic. — 
Auto;  •rr^os-iSmy.a  tov  (SaSuv  Ttnovt  iraymva,  .  .  .  Tavra,  toi  tia&ioiTftrt' 
avt^ofA-at  Tftiv  <}>&sipa;y  o<r7rEj  Ev  \o^f/.-n  rmv  S'tijiiwv,  The  friends  of  the  Abb6 
de  la  Blctevie  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  not  to 
translate  tiiis  passage,  so  offensive  l  '  their  delicacy,  (Hist,  de  Jovien, 
torn,  ii,  p.  94).  Like  him,  I  have  <  ntented  myself  with  a  transient 
allusion ;  but  the  little  animal,  whicii  Julian  namesy  is  a  beast  familiar 
to  man,  and  signifies  love. 
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CHAP.  "  Hydra."  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  epitliet 
^^^'j,,  "  *^  ^^^y  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more; 
"  may  the  earth  lie  light  on  his  head  !  But  his 
*•  artful  and  cruel  favourites  studied  to  deceive 
"  and  exasperate  a  prince,  whose  natural  mild- 
"  ness  cannot  be  praised  without  some  efforts 
"  of  adulation.  Itisnot,  however,  my  intention 
"  thateven  those  men  should  be  oppressed:  they 
"  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the  benefit 
*'  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial."  To  condurf 
this  inquiry  Julian  named  six  judges  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army ;  and  as  he 
wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemning  his 
personal  enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary 
tribunal  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  transferred  to  the  commis- 
sioners an  absolute  power  to  pronounce  and 
execute  their  final  sentence  without  delay  and 
without  appeal.  The  office  of  president  was 
exercised  by  the  venerable  praefect  of  the  East,  a 
second  Sallust,°  whose  virtues  conciliated  the  es- 
teem of  Greek  sophists,  and  of  Christian  bishops. 

"  Julian,  cpist.  xxiii,  p.  382.  He  uses  the  words  •Ko'KuxtpaMv  aJpa» 
ill  ^yIiting  to  liis  friend  Hermogenes,  who,  like  himself,  was  conver- 
sant witli  the  Greek  ports. 

"  The  two  Salhists,  the  praefect  of  Gaul,  and  the  praefect  of  the 
East,  must  be  carefully  distinguished,  (Hist,  des  Enipcreurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  G96).  I  have  used  the  surname  of  Seciindus,  as  a  convenient 
epithet.  Tiie  second  Sallust  extorted  the  esteem  of  the  Chistir.ns 
themselves ;  and  Grcj^ory  Nazianzen,  who  condemned  his  religion, 
has  celebrated  his  virtue,  (Oral.  iii.  p.  90).  See  a  curious  note  of  the 
Abbt!  de  la  Bieterie,  Vic  de  Julien,  p.  363. 
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He  was  assisted  by  the  eloquent  Mamertinus/  chap. 

•     •  XXII 

one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is  loudly  ,,,/^,  J,, 
celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  his  own 
applause.  But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magi- 
strates was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious  vio- 
lence of  four  generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus, 
and  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  M'ould 
have  seen  with  less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on 
the  bench,  was  supposed  to  possess  the  secret  cf 
the  commission;  the  armed  and  angry  leaders 
of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encompassed 
the  tribunal;  and  the  judges  were  alternately 
swayed  by  the  laws  of  justice,  and  by  the  cla- 
mours of  faction.'' 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  Punisii- 
abused  the  favour  of  Constantius,  expiated,  by  "he  inmi. 
an  ignominious  death,  the  insolence,  the  corrup-  J"^"*  '|,"[J 
tion,  and  cruelty  of  his  servile  reign.     The  exe- 
cutions of  Raul  and  Apodemius  (the  former  of 
whom  ^vas  burnt  alive)  were  accepted  as  an  in- 
adequate atonement  by  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  so  many  hundred  liomans,  whom  those  legal 
tyrants  had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  justice 
herself  (if  we  may  use  the  pathetic  expression  of 
Ammianus')    appeared  to  weep   over  the  fate 

P  Mamertiniis  praises  the  emperor  (xi,  1)  for  bestowing  the  offices 
of  treasurer  and  przefect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity,  &c. 
liiie  himself.  Yet  Ammiantis  ranks  him  (xxi,  1)  among  tlie  ministers 
of  Julian,  quorum  merita  norat  et  fidem. 

■^  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Am- 
mianus,  (xxii,  3),  and  praised  by  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  71, 
p.  299,  300). 

■■  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtur  flesse  justitia.  Libanius, 
who  imputes  his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the, 
count  of  the  largesses. 
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CHAP,    of  Ursuliis,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire ;  and  his 

, \^  blood  accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose 

distress  had  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the 
intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest  minister.  The 
rage  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by 
liis  indiscretion,  was  the  cause  and  excuse  of 
his  death ;  and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded 
by  his  own  reproaches  and  those  of  the  public, 
offered  some  consolation  to  the  family  of  Ursu- 
lus,  by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated  fortunes. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  they  had 
been  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  the  prefecture 
and  consulship,^  Taurus  and  Florentius  were 
reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inex- 
orable tribunal  of  Chalcedon.  The  former  was 
banished  to  Vercellae  in  Italy,  and  a  sentence 
of  death  was  "pronounced  against  the  latter.  A 
wise  prince  should  have  rewarded  the  crime  of 
Taurus :  the  faithful  minister,  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  a  rebel, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  his  benefactor 
and  his  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  guilt  of  Flo- 
rentius justified  the  severity  of  the  judges;  and 
his  escape  served  to  display  the  magnanimity 
of  Julian;  who  nobly  checked  the  interested  dili- 
gence of  an  informer,  and  refused  to  learn  what 
place  concealed  the  wretched  fugitive  from  his 

'  Such  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of 
the  commonwealth,  that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to 
hear  Taurus  summoned  as  a  criminal  nnder  the  consulship  of  Taurus. 
The  summons  of  his  colleague  Florentius  was  probably  delayed  till  the 
commenceraeut  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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just  resentment/     Some  months  after  the  tribu-  chap 

nal  of  Chalcedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  prato-,,,,, 

rian  vicegerent  of  Africa,  the  notary  Gauden- 
tius,  and  Artemius"  duke  of  Egypt,  were  exe- 
cuted at  Antioch.  Artemius  had  reigned  the 
cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  great  province ; 
Gaudentius  had  long  practised  the  arts  of  ca- 
lumny against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and 
even  the  person  of  Julian  himself.  Yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tlieir  trial  and  condemnation  v/ere 
so  unskilfully  managed,  that  these  wicked  men 
obtained,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of  suf- 
fering for  tlie  obstinate  loyalty  with  which  they 
had  supported  the  cause  of  Constantius.  Tlie 
rest  of  his  servants  were  protected  by  a  general 
act  of  oblivion  ;  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  with 
impunity  the  bribes  which  they  had  accepted, 
either  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  to  oppress  the 
friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the  sound- 
est principles  of  policy,  may  deserve  our  appro- 
bation, was  executed  in  a  manner  which  seem- 
ed to  degi-ade  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  Julian 
was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multi- 
tude, particularly  of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  de- 
manded the  gifts  which  they  had  imprudently 

'  Ammian.  xx,  7. 

"  For  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Artcmiiis,  see  Jnlian,  (Epist.  x,  p. 
379),  and  Ammianus,  (xxii,  6,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.X  Tlie  merit  of 
Artemius,  who  deniolisl'.ed  tenrples,  and  was  put  to  deatii  by  an 
apostate,  has  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  to  honour  him 
as  a  martyr.  But  as  ecclesiastical  history  attests,  that  he  was 
uot  only- a  tyrant,  but  an  Aiian,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  justify 
this  indiscreet  promotion.  Tillcniont,  Eccles.  torn  vii,  p.  1319. 
VOL.    IV.  E 
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*^^P-   or  illeo^ally  bestowed ;  he  foresaw  the  endless 

prosecution  of  vexatious  suits  ;  and  he  engaged 

a  promise,  which  ought  always  to  have  been 
sacred,  that  if  they  would  repair  to  Chalcedon, 
he  would  meet  them  in  person,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine their  complaints.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which 
prohibited  the  watermen  from  transporting  any 
Egyptian  to  Constantinople ;  and  thus  detained 
his  disappointed  clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
till  their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  ex- 
hausted, they  were  obliged  to  return  with  indig- 
nant murmurs  to  their  native  country." 
Clemency*  The  iiumerous  army  of  spies,  of  agents,  and 
"fJ"''^"-  informers,  inlisted  by  Constantius  to  secure  the 
repose  of  one  man,  and  to  interrupt  that  of  mil- 
lions, was  immediately  disbanded  by  his  gene- 
t  rous  successor.  Julian  was  slow  in  his  suspicions, 
I  and  gentle  m  his  punishments ;  and  his  contempt 
of  treason  m  as  the  result  of  judgment,  of  vanity, 
and  of  courage.  Conscious  of  superior  merit, 
he  was  persuaded  that  few  among  his  subjects 
would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt 
his  life,  or  even  to  seat  themselves  on  his  vacant 
throne.  The  philosopher  could  excuse  the  hasty 
sallies  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero  could  despise 
the  ambitious  projects  which  surpassed  the  for- 
tune or  the  abilities  of  the  rash  conspirators.  A 
citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own  use 


"  See  Ammian.  xxii,  G,  and  Vales,  ad  loriini ;  and  the  Codex  Theo- 
dosiaus,  1.  ihi-.tit.  xxxix,  leg.  1;  and  Godefioy's  Commentary,  torn.  L 
p.  218,  ad  locum.  |j 
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a  purple  garment ;  and  this  indiscreet  action,    ^xlf' 

whicli,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would '- 

have  been  considered  as  a  capital  offence/  was 
reported  to  Julian  by  the  officious  importunity 
of  a  private  enemy.  The  monarch,  after  mak- 
ing some  inquiry  into  the  rank  and  character  of 
his  rival,  dispatched  the  informer  with  a  present  ( 
of  a  pair  of  purple  slippers,  to  complete  the  ( 
magnificence  of  his  imperial  habit.  A  more  * 
dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the 
domestic  guarcis,  who  had  resolved  to  assassinate 
Julian  in  the  field  of  exercise  near  Antloch. 
Their  intemperance  revealed  their  guilt ;  and 
they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  presence 
of  their  injured  sovereign,  who,  after  a  lively  re- 
presentation of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their 
enterprise,  instead  of  a  death  of  torture,  which 
they  deserved  and  expected,  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  exile  against  the  two  principal  offenders. 
The  only  instance  in  which  Julian  seemed  to 
depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency,  was  the 
execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  with  a  feeble  hand, 
had  aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of  empire.  But 
that  youth  was  the  son  of  Marcellus,  the  general 
of  cavalry,  who,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the 


^  The  president  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Gramlenr,  &c. 
des  Romains,  c.  xiv,  in  his  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  448,  449)  excuses 
this  minute  and  al)SHrd  tyranny,  by  supposing,  that  actions  tlie  most 
indifferent  in  our  eyes  might  ext;ite,  in  a  Roman  mind,  the  idea  of 
guilt  and  danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported  by  a  strange 
misapprehension  of  the  English  laws, — "  c'lcz  une  nation  ....  on  il 
**  est  dtfendu  de  boireala  sante  d'line  certaine  personne." 

e2 
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^xxn    ^^^^^^  '^^^^j   ^^^*1  deserted  the  standard  of  the 

,,, Caesar,  and  the  republic.  Without  appearins^  to 

indulge  his  personal  resentment,  Julian  might 
'  easily  confound  the  crime  of  the  son  and  of  the 

father  ;  but  he  was  reconciled  by  the  distress  of 
Marcellus,  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  en- 
deavoured to  heal  the  wound  which  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice.^ 
His  love  of     Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of 
and'the     freedom.*     From  his  studies  he  had  also  imbibed 
republic.   i\^q  spiHt  of  ancicnt  sages  and  heroes  :  his  life 
and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a 
tyrant;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  his 
pride  w^as  sometimes  mortified  by  the  reflection, 
I   that  the  slaves  who  would  not  dare  to  censure 
his  defects,  were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his  vir- 
■■    tues.''     He   sincerely  abhorred  the  system  of 
oriental  despotism,  which  Diocletian,  Constan- 
tine,  and  the  patient  habits  of  fourscore  years, 
liad  established  in  the  empire.     A  motive  of  su- 
perstition prevented  the  execution  of  the  design 
w  hich  Julian  had  frequently  meditated,   of  re- 
lieving his  head  from  the  weight  of  a  costly  dia- 


■  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  tl  e  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
against  his  life  at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxii,  9, 10, 
and  Vales,  ad.  loc),  and  Libaiiius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  99,  p.  323). 

*  According  to  some,  says  Aristotle,  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian 
ad  Themist.  p.  2C1),  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  nof^Bxe-u.tut, 
is  contrary  to  nature.  Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher 
choose,  however,  to  involve  this  eternal  truth  hi  artful  and  laboured 
obscurity. 

^  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  bimtelC 
Ammian.  xxii,  10. 
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dem :'  but  he  absolutely  used  the  title  of  Do-   chap. 

X.XII 

minus  or  Lordf  a  word  which  was  grown  so  fa '" 

miliar  to  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  that  they  no 
longer  remembered  its  servile  and  humiliating 
origin.  Tlie  office,  or  rather  the  name,  of  con- 
sul, was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplat- 
ed with  reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic  ;  and 
the  same  behaviour  which  had  been  assumed  by 
the  prudence  of  Augustus,  was  adopted  by  Ju- 
lian frou)  clioice  and  inclination.  On  the  calends  A-  ^  ^^a, 
of  January,  at  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls, 
Mamertinus  and  Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace 
to  salute  the  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
formed of  their  approach,  he  leaped  from  his 
throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  com- 
pelled the  blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the  de- 
monstrations cf  his  affected  humility.  From  the 
palace  they  proceeded  to  the  senate.  The  empe- 
ror, on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters ;  and 
the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  image  of  an- 
cient times,  or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct,  which, 
in  their  eyes,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  pur- 

c  Libanius.  (Orat.  c.  95,  p.  320),  who  mentions  the  wish  and 
design  of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language  (Sssuv  ktoj  Xvovraiv 
.  .  .  ax\'  »!v  fliusivficv  0  xajXi/ajK),  that  the  emperor  was  restrained  by  some 
particular  revelation. 

^  Julian  in  Misopogar,  p.  343.  As  he  never  abolished,  by  any  pub- 
lic law,  the  proud  appellations  of  Despot,  or  Dominus,  they  are  still 
extant  on  liis  models,  (Ducange,  Fam,  Bysautin.  p.  38,  39);  and 
the  private  dispka  ure  whicli  he  afi'ected  to  express,  only  gave  a 
different  tone  to  the  servility  of  the  court.  The  Abbe  de  la  Ble- 
teiie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn,  ii,  p.  99-102)  has  curiously  traced  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  word  Dominus  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. 

e3 
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<^":^^'-  pie*.     But  the  behaviour  of  Julian  was  uniform- 

,,!,, ly  supported.     During  the  games  of  the  Circus, 

he  had,  imprudently  or  designedly,  performed 
the  manumission  of  a  slave  in  the  presence  of 
the  consul.  The  moment  he  was  reminded 
that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  magistrate,  he  condemned  himself  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  ;  and  embraced 
this  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the  world, 
that  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  the  laws,^  and  even  to  the  forms,  of 
the  republic.  The  spirit  of  his  administration, 
and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in- 
duced Julian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  same  honours,  privileges,  and  au- 
thority, which  were  still  enjoyed  by  the  senate 
of  ancient  Rome.^  A  legal  fiction  was  intro- 
duced, and  gradually  established,  that  one  half 
of  the  national  council  had  migrated  into  the 
East ;  and  the  despotic  successors  of  Julian,  ac- 
cepting the  title  of  Senators,  acknowledged  them- 
selves the  members  of  a  respectable  body,  which 

'  Ammian.  xxii,  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi, 
28,  29,  30)  celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  asto- 
nished and  intoxicated  by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 

^  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  :— 

Si  male  condideret  in  qucra  quis  carmina,  jus  est 
Judiciuraque 

Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  337)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law ;  and 
the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovicn,  torn.  ii.  p.  92)  has  eagerly 
embraced  a  declaration  so  agreeable  to  his  own  system,  and  indeed  to 
the  true  spirit,  of  the  imperial  consUlutiou. 

•  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  158. 
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was  permitted  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the,  ^^^ 
Roman  name.    From  Constantinople,  the  atten- ,,*^* J,, 
tion  of  the  monarch  was  extended  to  the  muni- 
cipal senates  of  the  provinces.     He  abolished, 
by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  ex- 
emptions, which  had  withdrawn  so  many  idle 
citizens  from  the  service  of  their  country  ;  and, 
by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of  public  du- 
ties, he  restored  tlie  strength,  the  splendour,  or, 
according'  toTtTTe^^lo^ving  expression  of  Liba- 
niiis,''  the  soul  of  the  expiring  cities  of  his  em- 
pire,    "the  venerable  age  of  Greece  excited  tlienis  care 
most  tender  compassion  in  the  mind  of  Julian  ;  Grecian 
which  kindled  into  rapture  when  he  recollected '^'^'"•' 
the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  men  superior  to 
heroes  and  to  gods,  who  had  bequeathed  to  the 
latest  posterity  tlie  monuments  of  their  genius, 
or  t]>e  examples  of  their  virtues.     He  relieved 
the  distress,  and  restored  the  beauty,  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Epirus  and  Peloponnesus.*     Athens  ac- 
knowledged  him  for  her  benefactor ;    Argos, 
for  her  deliverer.     The  pride  of  Corinth,  again 
rising  from  her  ruins  with  the  honours  of  a  Ko-  ' 

^ 'h  Tni;  BovXv;  iS'X'Ji  4^X''  '"''^^'^^  'r'"  See  Libanins,  (Orat.  Parent. 
G.  71,  p.  296) ;  Amniianus,  (xxii,  9) ;  and  the  Tiitodosian  Code, 
(I.  xii,  tit.  i,  leg.  50-5.5),  witli  Godehoy's  Commentary,  (toin.  iv.  p. 
390-402).  Yet  the  whole  sulijcctof  the  Curia:,  notwitlistaiidiiig  very 
ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscure  in  the  legal  l.istoiy  of 
tbe  en^pire. 

'  Quae  paulo  ante  aiida  et  siti  anhclanfia  visebanii;r,  ea  nunc  perlni, 
mnndari,  madere ;  Fora,  Deambiiiacra,  Gymnasia,  latis  et  guadend- 
bns  populis  frequenlari;  dies  festos,  et  ctlebraii  veteies,  et  novos  m 
Iionorem  principis  consecrari,  (Mamertin.  xi,  9).  He  particiilarly  re- 
stored the  city  of  Nicopolis,and  the  Actiac  games,  which  had  btei.  in- 
stituted by  Augustus. 
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*xx\r'  "^^^*  colony,  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent 

J.,  republics,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  games 

of  the  isthmus,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  am- 
phitheatre with  the  hunting  of  bears  and  pan- 
thers. From  this  tribute  the  cities  of  Elis,  of 
Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  had  inherited  from 
their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred  office  of  per- 
petuating the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the 
Nemean  games,  claimed  a  just  exemption.  The 
immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi  was  respected  by 
the  Corinthians ;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos 
tempted  the  insolence  of  oppression  ;  and  the 
feeble  complaints  of  its  deputies  were  silenced 
•by  the  decree  of  a  provincial  magistrate,  who 
seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  resided .  Seven  years  after 
this  sentence,  Julian''  allov/ed  the  cause  to  be 
referred  to  a  superior  tribunal ;  and  his  elo- 
quence was  interposed,  most  probably  with  suc- 
cess, in  the  defence  of  a  city,  v/hich  had  been 
the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon,'  and  had  given  to 
Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and  conquerors.™ 


''  Julian,  Eplst.  xxxv,  p.  407-411.  This  epistle,  which  illustrates  the 
declining  age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie ;  and 
strangely  disfigured  by  tlie  Latin  translator,  who,  by  rendering 
•Tjxsia,  tiibulitm,  and  iJiwrat,  po^ulus,  directly  contradicts  the  sense 
of  the  original. 

'  He  reigned  in  Mycenae,  at  tlie  distance  of  fifiy  stadia,  or  six 
miles,  from  Argos:  but  tliose  cities,  which  alternately  flourished, 
are  confounded  by  the  Greek  poets.  Strabo,  1.  viii,  p.  579,  edit. 
Anistel.  1707. 

■"  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Teme- 
nns  and  Hercules  may  be  suspicious;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a 
strict  inquiry  by  the  judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  (Herodot.  1.  v. 

c.  22), 
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The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  ^}ftf 

XXII. 

civil  affairs,  which  were  multiplied  in  proportion 

to  the  extent  of  the  empire,  exercised  the  abili-  or"a'to!'and 
ties  of  Julian;  but  he  frequently  assumed  theaJ»<ige. 
two  characters  of  orator"  and  of  judge,°  which 
are  almost  unknown  to  the  modern  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  arts  of  persuasion,  so  diligent- 
ly cultivated  by  the  first  Csesars,  were  neglected 
by  the  military  ignorance  and  Asiatic  pride  of 
their  successors ;  and  if  they  condescended  to 
harangue  the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they 
treated  with  silent  disdain  the  senators,  whom 
they  despised.  The  assemblies  of  the  senate, 
which  Constan tins  had  avoided,  were  considered 
by  Julian  as  the  place  where  he  could  exhibit, 
with  the  most  propriety,  the  maxims  of  a  repub- 
lican and  the  talents  of  a  rhetorician.  He  alter- 


c.  22),  at  a  time  when  the  Macedonian  kings  were  obscure  and 
unpopular  in  Greece.  When  the  Acliaean  league  declared  against 
Philip,  it  was  thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  re- 
tire, (T.  Liv.  xxxii,  22). 

''  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  75, 
76,  p.  300,  301),  who  distinctly  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.— 
Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  1"),  lias  rashly  asserted  that  Julian  was  the  only 
prince,  since  Julius  Cffisar,  who  harangued  the  senate.  All  the  prede- 
cessors of  Nero,  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiii,  3),  and  many  of  his  successors, 
possessed  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  public  j  and  it  might  be  proved, 
by  various  examples,  that  they  frequently  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

°  Ammiauus  (xxii,  10)  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  defects 
of  his  judicial  proceedings.  Libanius  (Orat,  Parent,  c.  90,91,  p.  315, 
&C-.)  has  seen  only  the  fair  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the  per- 
son, expresses  at  least  the  duties,  of  the  judge.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
(Orat.  iv,  p.  120),  who  suppresses  the  virtues,  and  exaggerates  even 
the  venial  faults,  of  the  apostate,  triumphantly  asks.  Whether  sucn  a 
judge  jA'as  fit  to  be  seated  between  Minus  and  Rhadamanthss  la  the 
Eljsi^u  fields? 
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^xxn'  "^^^^y  piactised,  as  in  a  school  of  declamation, 
the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  censure,  of  exhor- 
tation: and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked, 
that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate 
the  simple  concise  style  of  Menelaus,  the  co- 
piousness of  Nestor,  whose  words  descended, 
like  the  flakes  of  a  winter's  snow,  or  the  pathetic 
and  forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses.     The  func- 
tions of  a  judge,  which  are  sometimes  incompa- 
tible with  those  of  a  prince,  were  exercised  by 
Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  amusement ; 
and  although  he  might  have  trusted  the  integri- 
ty and  discernment  of  his  praetorian  prefects, 
he  often  placed  himself  by  their  side  on  the 
seat  of  judgment.     The  accute  penetration  of 
his  mind  was  agreeaBly  occupied  in  detecting 
and  defeating  the  chicanery  of  the  advocates, 
who  laboured  to  disguise  the  truth  of  facts,  and 
to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws.     He  sometimes 
forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet 
or  unseasonable  questions,   and  betrayed,   by 
the  loudness  of  his  voice,   and  the  agitation  of 
his  body,  the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  he 
maintained  his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the 
advocates,   and   their  clients.     But  this  know- 
j  ledge  of  his  own  ten  ]jer  prompted  him  to  en- 
)  courage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the  reproof  of  his 
i  friends  and  ministers  ;  and  whenever  they  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his  pas- 
sions, the  spectators  could  observe  the  shame, 
as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch.    The 
decrees  of  Julian  were  almostalways  founded  ^ii 
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the  principles  of  justice;  and  he  had  the  firm-  ^'^^• 
ness  to  resist  the  two  most  dangerous  tempta-,^,,,,,"",^ 
tions,  which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign, 
under  the  specious  forms  of  compassion  and 
equity.     He    decided   the  merits  of  the  cause 
Avithout  weTtiTiriT4'"lhe  cTrcuiii^  tlie  par- 

ties  ;  and  the  poor,  w  horn  he  wishedjto  relieve, 
were  coiTttemned  to  "satisfy "tlie"  just  demands  of 
a  noljle  and  w  ealtliy  adversary.  He  carefully 
(iistingUished  til e  judge  from  the  legislator  ;p  and 
though  Tie  meditated  a  necessary  reformation  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sen- 
tence according  to  the  strict  and  literal  inter- 
pretation of  those  laws,  which  the  magistrates  -  . 
were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  subjects  to 
obey. 

Thegenerality  of^rinces,  if  they  Avere  stripped  His  cha- 
of  tlTeir  purple,  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  "^^^^^^ 
Av^ould  inmiediately  sink  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
society,  Avithout  a  hope  of  emerging  from  their 
obscurity.  But  tlie  personal  merit  of  Julian  Avas, 
in  soiiie  measWe,  independent  of  his  fortune. 
A¥hatever  had  been  his  choice  of  life,  ])y  the 
force  of  intrepid  courage,  lively  Avit,  and  intense 
application,  he  Avould  have  obtained,  or  at  least 


P  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  fif- 
ty four  have  been  admitted  into  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 
^Gotliofred.  Cliron.  Legum,  p.  G4-67),  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleteiie  (toui. 
ii,  p.  320-336)  has  chosen  one  of  tliesc  laws  to  give  an  idea  of  Julian's 
Latin  style,  which  is  forcible  and  elaborate,  but  less  pure  than  his 
Greek. 
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CHAP,  lie  would  have  deserved,  the  highest  honours  of 

1 , his  profession;  and  Julian  might  have  raised 

himself  to  the  rank  of  minister,   or  jjeneral,  of 


&' 


the  state  in  which  he  was  borna  private  citizen. 
If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed 
his  expectations;  if  he  had  prudently  declined 
the  paths  of  greatness,  the  employment  of  the 
same  talents  in  studious  solitude,  would  have 
placed,  beyond  the  reach  of  kings,  his  present 
happiness  and  his  immortal  fame.  When  we 
inspect,  with  minute,  or  perhaps  malevolent  at- 
tention, the  portrait  of  Julian,  something  seems 
wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  whole 
figure.  His  genius  was  less  powerful  and  su- 
blime than  that  of  Csesar ;  nor  did  he  possess  the 
consummate  prudence  of  Augustus.  The  virtues 
of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and  natural,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  simple  and 
consistent.  Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity  with 
firmness,  and  prosperity  with  moderation.  Af- 
ter an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Ro 
mans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  his  duties  and  his  pleasures  ;  who 
laboured  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  revive  the 
spirit,  of  his  subjects  ;  and  who  endeavoured  al- 
ways to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and  hap- 
piness with  virtue.  Even  faction,  and  religious 
faction,  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war ;  and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  apos- 
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tate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  that   chap. 

XXII 

he  deserved  the  empire  of  the  world.''  , '..^ 


'  ,   .  .  Diictor  foitissimiis  aimis  ; 

Conditor  et  Icgiim  celeberrimus ;  ore  manuque 
Consnltor  patriae  ;  sed  non  consiiltor  habendae 
Religionis  ;  amans  tercentiim  millia  DivxlTi. 
Perfidus  ille  Deo,  sed  non  et  perfidns  orbi. 

Priidtnt.  Apotheosis,  450,  &c. 
The  consciousness  of  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  have  raised  the 
Christian  poet  above  his  usuad  mediocrity. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  religion  of  Julian— Universal  toleration — 
He  attempts  to  restore  and  reform  the  pagan 
worship — to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem — 
His  artftd  persecution  of  the  Christians — ISZu- 
tual  zeal  and  injustice. 

CHAP.  The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  re- 
XXIII.  pytation  of  Julian  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
Religion  cloudcd  his  vlrtucs,  has  exaggerated  the  real 
of  juhani.  ^^^  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults.  Our 
partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  philo- 
sophic monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with 
an  equal  hand,  the  religious  factions  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  to  allay  the  theological  fever  which 
had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the 
edicts  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius. 
A  more  accurate  view  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Julian,  will  reir.ove  this  favourable  pre- 
possession for  a  prince  who  did  not  escape  the 
general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the 
singular  advantage  of  comparing  the  pictures 
which  have  been  delineated  by  his  fondest  ad- 
mirers, and  his  implacable  enemies.  The  actions 
of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious 
and  candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectator  of 
his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence  of 
his  contemporaries  is  confirmed  by  the  public 
and  private  declarations  of  the  emperor  himself; 
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and  liis  various  writings  express  the  uniform  te-  ^xin 
nor  of  his  religious  sentiments,  which  policy-**- — r.- 
would  have  prompted  him  to  resemble  rather 
than  to  affect.  A  devout  and  sincere  attachment 
for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome,  constituted 
the  ruling  passion  of  Julian  ;'  the  powers  of  an 
enlightened  understanding  were  betrayed  and 
corrupted  by  the  iniluence  of  superstitious  pre- 
judice; and  the  phantoms  which  existed  only 
in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  a  real  and  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  government  of  the  empire. 
The  vehenjent  zeal  of  the  christians,  who  de- 
spised the  worship,  and  overturned  the  altars, 
of  those  fabulous  deities,  engaged  their  votary 
in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  hostility  with  a  very 
numerous  party  of  his  subjects  ;  and  he  was 
sometimes  tempted,  by  the  desire  of  victory,  or 
the  shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate  the  laws  of 
prudence,  and  even  of  justice.  The  triumph  of 
the  party,  which  he  deserted  and  opposed,  has 
fixed  a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian ; 
and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of 
which  the  signal  was  given  by  the  sonorous 
trumpet  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.''      The  interest- 

•  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  liis  own  expressions  from  a  short  reli- 
gious discourse  wliicii  the  imperial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  the 
bold  impiety  of  a  cynic. — aw'  oy.ai^  oyrw  Jii  n  tcj;  Seouj  7rE<f>pixa,  xai  ipiXat, 
Xai  ffiQai,  xai  u^ofAai,  nat  iravy  aTrXw-  Ta  roiavTO,  'ujao'^tu,  otrTTlp  avTif  xat  {«t 
frc«?  ayasow;  Jfi77roTttf,  Tr^oi;  StSu^naXovQ,  wpoc  TraTSpaj,  wpoj  xijJs^ovaf.  Orat. 
vii.  p.  212.  The  variety  and  copiousness  of  the  Greek  tongue  seems 
inadequate  to  the  fervour  of  his  devotion. 

^  The  orator,  with  some  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  more  va- 
nity, addresses  his  discourse  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  angels, 

to 
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CHAP,  injr  nature  of  the  events  which  were  crowded 
, *,into  the  short  reign  of  this  active  emperor,  de- 


^ 


serve  a  just  and  circumstantial  narrative.     His 
"     motives,  his  councils  and  his  actions,  as  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  religion, 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.   .. 
Hiscduca-     The  causc  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostacy, 
apos?a"cy   ^^J  ^^  derived  from  the  early  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  hands  of  the 
,  murderers  of  his  family.     The  names  of  Christ 
I  and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of 
religion,  were  soon  associated  in  a  youthful  ima- 
^1  gination,  which  was  susceptible  of  the  most  lively 
impressions.     The  care  of  his  infancy  was  in- 
trusted to  Eusebius,  bishop  ofNicomedia,''  who 
was  related  to  him  on  the  side  of  his  mother ; 
and  till  Julian  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  he  received  from  his  Christian  preceptors 


to  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  great  Constantius, 
(ft  Tij  ais^tiatt,  an  odd  pagan  expression).  He  concludes  with  a  bold 
assurance,  tliat  lie  has  erected  a  monument  not  less  durable,  and  much 
more  portable,  than  the  columns  of  Hercules.  See  Greg.  Nazianzcn, 
Orat.  iii,  p.  50?  iv,  p.  134. 

See  this  long  invective,  which  has  been  injudiciously  divided  into 
two  orations  in  Gregory's  Works,  torn.  i.  p.  49-134;  Paris,  1G30.  It 
v/?ii  published  by  Gregory  and  his  friend  Basil  (iv.  p.  133),  about  six 
months  after  the  death  of  Julian,  wlien  his  remains  had  been  carried 
to  Tarsus,  (iv.  p.  120)  ;  but  while  Jovian  was  still  on  the  throne,  (iii.  p. 
£4;  iv.  p.  117).  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  a  French  ver- 
•ion  and  remarks  printed  at  Lyons  1735. 

**  Nicomedize  ab  Euscbio  educatus  Episcopo,  quem  gcnere  longius 
contingebat,  (Ammian.  xxii.  9).  Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude 
towards  that  Arian  prelate ;  but  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the 
eunuch  Mardonius,  and  describes  his  mode  of  education,  which  inspired 
his  pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  genius,  and  perhaps  the 
religion,  of  Homer.    Misopogon,  p.  351,  352. 
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the  education  not  of  a  hero  but  of  a  saint.  The   chap. 

emperor,  less  jealous  of  a  heavenly,  than  of  an  ,,^ J, 

earthly  crown,  contented  himself  with  the  im- 
perfect character  of  a  catechumen,  w^hile  he 
bestowed  the  advantages  of  baptism"  on  the 
nephews  of  Con stan tine/  They  were  even  ad- 
mitted to  the  inferior  offices  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order ;  and  Julian  publicly  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The  study 
of  religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated, 
appeared  to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  faith 
and  devotion.^  They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they 
distributed  alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy, 
and  oblations  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs;  and 
the  splendid  monument  of  St.  Mamas,  at  Cce- 
sarea,  was  erected,  or  at  least  was  undertaken, 
by  the  joint  labour  of  Gallus  and  Julian.*"  They, 
respectfully  conversed  with  the  bishops  who 
were  eminent  for  superior  sanctity,  and  solicit- 
ed the  benediction  of  the  monks  and  hermits, 
who  had  introduced  into  Cappadocia  the  volun- 

Greg.  Naz.  iii,  p.  70.  He  laboured  to  efface  that  holy  mark  in 
the  blood,  perhaps  of  a  Taurobolium.  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
361,  No.  3,  4. 

^  Julian  himself  (Epist.  li,  p.  454)  assures  the  Alexandrians  that 
he  had  been  a  Christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age. 

E  See  his  Christian,  and  even  ecclesiastical  education,  in  Gregory, 
(iii,  p.  58);  Socrates,  (1.  iii,  c.  1),  and  Sozoraen,  (1.  v,  c.  2).  He 
escaped  very  narrowly  from  being  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

"  The  share  of  the  work  which  iiad  been  allotted  to  Galliis,  was 
prosecHted  with  vigour  and  success  ;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected 
and  subverted  the  structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious 
hand  of  Julian.  Greg,  iii,  p.  59,  60,  61.  Such  a  partial  earthquake, 
attested  by  many  living  spectators,  would  form  one  of  the  clearest 
miracles  in  ecclcsiastieal  story 

VOL,     IV*  F 
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CHAP,    tary  hardships  of  the  asectic  life.*     As  the  two 

,, \,  princes  advanced  towards  the  years  of  manhood, 

they  discovered,  in  their  religious  sentiments, 
the  difference  of  their  characters.     The  dull  and 
obstinate  understanding  of  Gallus  embraced, 
with  implicit  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  never  influenced  his  conduct  or  mode- 
rated his  passions.    The  mild  disposition  of  the 
younger  brother  was  less  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel ;    and   his  active  curiosity 
might  have  been  gratified  by  a  theological  sys- 
tem which  explains  the  mysterious  essence  of 
the  Deity,   and  opens  the  boundless  prospect 
of  invisible  and  future  worlds.      But  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield  the 
passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  was 
required,  in  the  name  of  religion,  by  the  haughty 
a  ministers  of  the  church.     Their  speculative  opi- 
l  nions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and  guard- 
ed by  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments  ;  but 
while  they  prescribed  the  rigid  formulary  of 
the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  actions  of  the 
young  prince;  whilst  they  silenced  his  objec- 
-*  rons,  and  severely  checked  the  freedom  of  his 
Inquiries,  they  secretly  provoked  his  impatient 
genius  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical guides.     He  was  educated  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  contro- 

•  The  philosopher  (Fragment,  p.  288)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  &c. 
of  these  solitary  fanatics,  (see  Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  ix,  p. 
661,  062),  who  hud  fori^ot  that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social 
nninial  av-^gw7ra  <pua-ei  ttoXitijcb  ^mu  xai  hfj.i(u.  The  pagan  sup- 
poses,  that  because  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they  weie  possessed 
and  toimciited  by  evil  dasmons. 
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versv.''       The  fierce  contests    of  the   eastern  ch\p. 
•                                 •                     •                      will- 
bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of  their  creeds,  ^^^/, ^ 

and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  ac-  , 
tuate  their  conduct,  insensibly  strengthened 
the  prejudice  of  Julian,  that  they  neither  under- 
stoocl  noTbelievecI  the  religion  for  wTiTcTi  they 
so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  proofs  of  Christianity  with  that  favourable 
attention,  which  adds  weight  to  the  most  respect- 
able evidence,  he  heard  with  suspicion,  and 
disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  already  entertained  an  in- 
vmcible  aversion.  Whenever  the  young  princes 
were  directed  to  compose  declamations  on  the 
subject  of  the  prevailing  controversies,  Julian 
always  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  pa- 
ganism, under  the  specious  excuse  that,  in  the 
defence  of  the  weaker  cause,  his  learning  and 
ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageously  exer- 
cised and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  Avas  invested  with  the  ho-^^^™-, 

.  braces  the 

nours  of  the  purple,  Julian  was  permitted  to  mytiioio^y 
breath  the  air  of  freedom,   of  literature,  and  ofJnJ!^'""* 
paganism.'     The  crowd  of  sophists,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their  royal 
pupil,  had  formed  a  strict  alliance  between  the 

"  See  Julian  apiit  Cyril.  1.  vi,  p.  206;  1.  viii,  p.  253,  292.— 
*  You  persecute,"  says  he,  "  those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the 
"  dead  man  precisely  in  the  way  which  you  approve."  He  shews 
himself  a  tolerable  theologian ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  Christian 
Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of 
Moses. 

'  Libanins,  Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  9,  10,  p.  232,  &c.  Greg.  Na- 
zianzen,  Orat.  iii,  p.  61.  Euaap.  Vit.  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p.  68, 
69,  70,  edit.  Commelin. 
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CHAP,   learning  and  the  religion  of  Greece ;  and  the 
poems  of  Ilomer,  instead  of  being  admired  as  the 
original  productions  of  human  genius,  were  se- 
riously ascribed  to  the  lieavenly  inspirations  of 
Apollo  and  the  muses.    The  deities  of  Olympus, 
as  they  are  painted  by  the  immortal  bard,  im- 
print themselves  on  the  minds  which  are  the 
least  addicted  to  superstitious  credulity.     Our 
familiar  knowledge  of  their  names  and  charac- 
ters,  their  forms  and   attributes,  seems  to  be- 
stow on  those  airy  beings  a  real  and  substantial 
existence;  and  the  pleasing  enchantment  pro- 
duces an  imperfect  and.  momentary  assent  of 
the  imagination  to  those  fables,  which  are  the 
most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  experience. 
In  the  age  of  Julian,  every  circumstance  con- 
tributed to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illusion;  the 
magnificent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia;  the 
works  of  those  artists  who  had  expressed,  in 
painting  or  in  sculpture,  the  divine  conceptions 
of  the  poet ;  the  pomp  of  festivals  and  sacrifices ; 
the  successful  arts  of  divination;  the  popular 
traditions  of  oracles  and  prodigies;    and  the 
ancient  practice  of  two  thousand  years.     The 
weakness  of  polytheism  v/as,  in  some  measure, 
excused  by  the  moderation  of  its  claims;   and 
the  devotion  of  tiie  pagans  was  not  incompatible 
with    the    most   licentious    scepticism."'      In- 
stead of  an    indivisible    and    regular  system, 

"*  A  moclcrn  nhilosoplicr  has  ingeniously  compared  the  difFereut 
operation  of  tljcisui  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  I'oiibt  or  con- 
viction which  they  produce  iu  the  human  mind.  S-se  Hume's  Essays, 
vol.  ii,  p.  -lii— r>r,  lu  8vo  edit.  1777. 
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which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believin^;   chap. 

XXIII 

miiid,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  com-  ^^^^^ 
posed  of  a  thousand  loose  and  inflexible  parts, 
and  the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at  liberty  to  de- 
fine the  degree  and  measure  of  his  religious  faith. 
The  creed  which  Julian  adopted  for  his  own 
use  was  of  the  largest  dimensions  ;  and,  by  a 
strange  contradiction,  he  disdained  the  salutary 
yoke  Oi  the  go:>pe3,  whilst  he  made  a  voluntary 
oO'ering  of  his  reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter 
and  Apollo.  One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is 
conseci'ated  to  the  honour  of  Cybele,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  wlio  required  from  her  effemi- 
nate priests  the  bloody  sacrifice  so  rashly  per- 
formed by  the  madness  of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The 
|)ious  emperor  condescends  to  relate,  without  a 
blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the  god- 
dess from  the  shores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyber ;  and  the  stupendous  miracle  which 
convinced  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  that 
tlie  lump  of  clay,  which  their  ambassadors  had 
transported  over  the  seas,  was  endowed  with  life 
and  sentiment  and  divine  power."  For  the 
truth  of  this  prodigy,  he  appeals,  to  the  public 
monuments  of  the  city ;  and  censures  with  some 
acrimony,  the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those 

"  Tlic  Iii-<!can  niotiicr  landed  m  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second 
Pnnic  war.  The  miracle  of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  matron,  who 
cleared  her  fame  by  disgracing  the  graver  modesty  of  the  Roman 
ladies!,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Tlieir  evidence  is  col- 
lected by  Drakenborcli,  (ad  SJiiani  Italicum,  xvii,  33);  but  we  may 
observe  that  Livy  (xxix,  11)  slides  over  the  Irunsuctiou  with  discreet 
ambiguity. 

F  3 
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CHAP,  men  who  impertinently  derided  the  sacred  tra- 
xxiii       •  •  • 

ditions  of  their  ancestors." 


Tiie  aiie-  But  thcdevout  phjlosophcr,  who  sincerely  eni- 
gones.  ijpaced,  and  warmly  encouraged,  the  superstition 
of  the  people,  reserved  for  himself  the  privilege 
of  a  liberal  interpretation ;  and  silently  withdrew 
from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple.  The  extravagance  of  the  Grecian 
mythology  proclaimed  with  a  clear  and  audible 
voice,  that  the  pious  inquirer,  instead  of  being 
scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense, 
should  diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom, 
which  had  been  disguised,  by  the  prudence  of 
antiquity,  under  the  mask  of  folly  and  of  fable.p 
The  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,''  Plo- 
tinus.  Porphyry,  and  the  divine lamblichus,  were 
admired  as  the  most  skilful  masters  of  this  alle- 
gorical science,  which  laboured  to  soften  and 
harmonize  the  deformed  features  of  paganism. 
Julian  himself,  who  was  directed  in  tlie  myste- 
rious pursuit  by^desius,the  venerable  successor 

"  \  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  empliatical  words  of  Julian- 

E;UOJ    Sj     JoXIl   TCtlC    "TToXlS-l    TTl^EUEtV    jUaJiXOV   ra    TOiaUTtt,    h    TWrOlJl    TOlf    HOfA,^OH, 

n,y  T9  ■^u)(^a^iov  ififxu  fxEV,  uyii;  Je  nil  £V  ^Xettei.  Orat.  V.  p.  IGl.  Julian 
likewise  declares  his  firm  belief  in  the  ancilia,  the  holy  shields,  whic!i 
dropt  from  heaven  on  the  Quirinal  hill ;  and  pities  the  strange  blind- 
ness of  the  Christians  who  prefered  the  cross  to  these  celestial  trophies. 
Apud  Cyril.  1.  vi,  p.  194. 

P  See  the  principles  of  allegory,  in  Julian,  (Orat.  vii,  p.  216,  222). 
His  reasoning  is  less  absurd  than  that  of  some  modern  theologians, 
who  assert  that  an  extravagant  or  contradictory  doclvine  must  be  di- 
vine ;  since  no  man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

'*  Eunapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fa- 
natical history;  and  tiie  learned  Bruckcr  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn,  ii, 
J).  217 — 303)  has  employed  much  labour  to  illustrate  their  obscure  live», 
and  incomprehensible  doctrines. 
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of  lamblichus,  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  chap. 
treasure,  which  he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  ^^  * 
his  solemn  asseverations,  far  above  the  empire 
of  the  world/  It  was  indeed  a  treasure,  which 
derived  its  value  only  from  opinion;  and  every 
artist,  who  flattered  himselfthathehad  extract- 
ed the  precious  ore  from  the  surrounding  dross, 
claimed  an  equal  right  of  stamping  the  name  and 
figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy. 
The  fable  of  Atyrs  and  Cybele  had  been  already 
explained  by  Porphyry;  but  his  labours  serv- 
ed only  to  animate  the  pious  industry  of  Julian, 
who  invented  and  published  his  own  allegory 
of  that  ancient  and  mystic  tale.  This  freedom 
of  interpretation,  which  might  gratify  the  pride 
of  the  Platonists,  exposed  the  vanity  of  their 
art.  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the  modern  rea- 
der could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange 
allusions,  the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn 
trifling,  and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  these 
sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the  system  of  the 
universe.  As  the  traditions  of  pagan  mytholo- 
gy were  variously  related,  the  sacred  interpre- 
ters were  at  liberty  to  select  the  most  convenient 
circumstances;  and  as  they  translated  an  arbi- 
trary cypher,  they  could  extract  from  any  fable 
any  sense  which  was  adapted  to  their  favourite 
system  of  religion  and  philosphy.  The  lascivi- 
ous form  of  a  naked  Venus  was  tortured  mto 


"■  Julian,  Orat.  vii,  p.  222.  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  devotion ;  and  trembles  lest  he  should  betray  too  much 
of  these  holy  mysteries,  which  the  profaue  might  deride  with  an  im< 
pious  Sardonic  laugh. 
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CH\p.    the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept,  or  some 
^^,^ j"^,  physical  truth;  and  the  castration  of  Atys  ex- 


plained the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the 
tropics,  or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul 
from  vice  and  error/ 
carsysusra  Thc  thcological  systcHi  of  Julian  appears  to 
ut  Julian,  Jiave  contained  the  sublime  and  important  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.  But  as  the  faith, 
which  is  not  founded  on  revelation,  must  remain 
destitute  of  any  firm  assurance,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  imprudently  relapsed  into  the  habits  of 
vulgar  superstition :  and  the  popular  and  phi- 
losophic notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been 
confounded  in  the  practice,  the  writings,  and 
even  in  the  mind  of  Julian.'  The  pious  empe- 
ror acknowledged  and  adored  the  Eternal  Cause 
of  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  per- 
fections of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the 
eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  of 
feeble  mortals.  The  Supreme  God  had  creat- 
ed, or,  rather,  in  the  Platonic  language,  had 
generated,  the  gradual  succession  of  dependant 
spirits,  of  gods,  of  daemons,  of  heroes,  and  of 
men;  and  every  being  which  derived  its  exis- 
tence immediately  from  the  First  Cause,  receiv- 

'  See  tlie  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which  ever 
issued  from  the  Platonic  school,  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  Ca- 
tullus on  the  same  extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys, 
from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober  pathetic  complaint,  for  his  irre- 
trievable loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  an  eunuch  with  despair. 

*  The  true  rcliifion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Caisars, 
p.  308,  with  Spaiiheim's  notes  and  illustrations  ;  from  the  fragments 
in  Cyril,  1.  ii,  p.  57,  58,  and  especially  from  the  theological  oration 
in  Solem  Kegem,  p.  130 — 158,  addressed,  in  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ship, to  the  praifect  Sallust. 
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ed  the  inherent  gift  of  immortality.     That  so  .chap. 
precious  an  advantage  might  not  be  lavished  up- 
on unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had  intrusted 
to  the  skill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods,  the 
office  of  forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arrang- 
ing the  beautiful   harmony  of  the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms.     To  the 
conduct  of  these  divine  ministers  he  delegated 
the  temporal  government  of  this  lower  world ; 
but  their  imperfect  administration  is  not  exempt 
from  discord  or  error.     The  earth,  and  its  in- 
habitants,   are  divided  among  them,    and  the 
characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or 
Venus,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and 
manners  of  their  peculiar  votaries.     As  long  as 
our  immortal    souls  are  confined  in  a  mortal 
prison,  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to 
solicit  the  favour,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath, 
of  the  powers  of  heaven;  whose  pride  is  gra- 
tified by  the  devotion  of  mankind;  and  whose 
grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive  some 
nourishment  from  the  fumes  of  sacrifice."    The 
inferior  gods  might  sometimes  condescend  to 
animate  the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples, 
which  were  dedicated  to'  their  honour.     They 
mightoccasionally  visit  the  earth,  but  the  hea- 
vens were  the  proper  throne  and  symbol  of  their 

"  Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception,  by  ascribing  it  to  Lis 
favourite  Tvlarcns  Antoninus,  (Ccesares,  p.  333).  The  Stoics  and 
Piatoiiists  hesitated  between  the  analogy  of  bodies  and  the  purity 
of  spirits  •,  yet  the  gravest  philosophers  inclined  to  the  whimsical 
fancy  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian,  that  an  unbelieving  age  might 
starve  tlic  immortal  gods  See  Observations  de  Spaahiem,  p.  284 
441,  &c. 
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CHAP,  glory-     '^^^^  invarial)le  order  of  the  sun,  moon, 
^^^'^'    and  stars,  was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian,  as  a 


proof  of  their  eternal  duration;  and  their  eterni- 
ty was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  the 
workmanship,  not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but  of 
the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the  system  of  the 
Platonists,  the  visible  was  a  type  of  the  invisi- 
ble, world.  The  celeytial  bodies,  as  they  were 
informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might  be  consider- 
ed as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious 
worship.  The  Sun,  whose  genial  influence 
pervades  and  sustains  the  universe,  justly  claim- 
ed the  adoration  of  mankind,  as  the  bright  repre- 
sentative of  the  Logos,  the  lively,  the  rational, 
the  beneficent  image  of  the  intellectual  Father.' 
Fanati.  In  cvcry  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspira- 
phi'ioro.  ^  tion  is  supplied  by  the  strong  illusions  of  eu- 
iihers.  thusiasm,  and  the  mimic  arts  of  imposture.  If, 
in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had  been  prac- 
tised only  by  the  pagan  priests,  for  the  support 
of  an  expiring  cause,  some  indulgence  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and  habits  of 
the  sacerdotal  character.  But  it  may  appear  a 
subject  of  surprise  and  scandal,  that  the  philo- 
sophers themselves  should  have  contributed 
to  abuse  the  superstitious  credulity  of  mankind  •/ 

*  HXtov  y.iyot),  TO  l^cev  myaKfAa.  'nat  £/x-v|/t;j^«>,  Hal  ew«v, '  Xou  ayabilf. 
yov  TB  vonra  war^o^.  Julian,  epist.  xli.  In  another  place,  (apud 
Cyril.  1.  ii,  p.  69),  he  calls  the  sun  God,  and  the  throne  of  God. 
Julian  believed  the  Platonician  Trinity  ;  and  only  blames  the  Chris- 
tians for  preferring  a  mortal,  to  an  immortal,  Logos. 

y  The  sophists  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the 
■amts  of  the  desert;  and  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favour  is, 
(hat  they  arc  of  a  less  gloomy  complexion.     Instead  of  devils  with 

horna 
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and   that  the   Grecian   mysteries  shoukl  have   chap. 

VVT  TT 

been  supported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the \^ 


modern  Platonists.  They  arrogantly  pretend- 
'^d  to  controul  the  order  of  nature,  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  service 
of  the  inferior  daemons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and 
conversation  of  the  superior  gods,  and,  by  dis- 
engaging the  soul  from  her  material  bands,  to 
re-unite  that  immortal  particle  with  the  Infinite 
and  Divine  Spirit. 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian  ^'"!'f*'°° 

»'  and  iana« 

tempted  the  philosophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  *'C'*"'  of 

1  •    1        /•  1  •  •  Julian. 

easy  conquest;  which,  irom  the  situation  of 
their  young  proselyte,  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  important  consequences.^  Julian  im- 
bibed the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trines from  the  mouth  of  ^desius,  who  had 
fixed  at  Fergamus  his  wandering  and  persecuted 
school.  But  as  the  declining  strength  of  that 
venerable  sage  was  unequal  to  the  ardour,  the 
diligence,  the  rapid  conception  of  his  pupil,  two 
of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes  and 
Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his  own  desire,  the  place 
of  their  aged  master.  These  philosophers  seem 
to  have  prepared  and  distributed  their  respec- 
tive parts;  and  they  artfully  contrived,  by  dark 

iioin'5  and  tails,  lamblicJuis  evoked  the  genii  of  love,  Eros  and  Ante- 
ros,  iVom  two  adjacent  loiintains.  Two  beautiful  boys  issued  from 
tiic  water,  fondly  embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  his 
command.     P.  26,  27. 

^  The  dexterous  manasement  of  these  sophists,    who  played  their 
credulous  pupil   into  each   others  hands,   is   fairly  told  by  Eunapius, 
(p.  09— 7G),  with  unsuspecting  simplicity.     The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie 
Huderstands,  and  neatly  describes,  the  whole  comedy,  (Vie  de  Julian. ^ 
>>.  Gl— 67).x 
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ciiAi'.  hints,  and  affected  disputes,  lo  excite  the  im 
xxiii.  patient  hopes  of  the  aspirant,  till  they  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  their  associate  Maximus, 
the  boldest  and  most  skilful  master  of  the 
Tlieurgic  science.  By  his  hands,  Julian  was 
secretly  initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  residence  at  Athens  con- 
firmed this  unnatural  alliance  of  philosophy 
and  superstition.  He  obtained  the  privilege  of 
a  solemn  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
which,  amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  Grecian 
worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges  of  their 
primaeval  sanctity;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of 
Julian,  that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Elusinian 
pontiif  to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  consummating,  by  mystic  rites  and  sa- 
crifices, the  great  work  of  his  sanctifi  cation. 
As  these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the 
depths  of  caverns,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night; 
and  as  the  inviolable  secret  of  the  mysteries  was 
preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the  initiated,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  describe  the  horrid  sounds, 
and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were  presented  to 
the  senses,  or  the  imagination  of  the  credulous 
aspirant,^  till  the  visions  of  comfort  and  know- 
ledge broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celestial 
light.''     In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Elusis, 


'  *  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  daemons  instantly  disappeared,  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii,  p.  71"). 
Gregory  supposes  that  they  were  frightened,  but  the  priests  declared 
that  they  were  indignant.  The  reader,  according  lo  the  measure  of  his 
faith,  will  determine  tliis  profound  question. 

•>  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is 
shcwu  by  Dion,  Chrysostoin,  Theniistiiis,  Proclus,  and  Stobaeus.    The 

learned 
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the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere,  chap. 
deep,  and  unalterable  enthusiasm;  though  he  ^J^^^^*^^ 
might  sometimes  exhibit  the  vicissitudes  of  pious 
fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  may  be  observed, 
or  at  least  sus-pected,  in  the  characters  of  the 
most  conscientious  fanatics.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  consecrated  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  gods;  and  while  the  occupations  of  war,  of 
government,  and  of  study,  seemed  to  claim  the 
whole  measure  of  his  time,  a  stated  portion  of 
the  hours  of  the  night  was  invariably  reserved 
for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion.  The  tem- 
perance which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of 
the  soldier  and  the  philosopher,  was  connected 
with  some  strict  and  frivolous  rules  of  religious 
abstinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of  Pan  or  Mer- 
cury, of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particu- 
lar days,  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  parti- 
cular food,  which  might  have  been  ofFtnsive  to 
his  tutelar  deities.  By  these  voluntary  fasts, 
he  prepared  his  senses  and  his  understanding 
for  the  frequent  and  familiar  visits  with  which  » 
he  was  honoured  by  the  celestial  powers.  Not- 
withstanding the  modest  silence  of  Julian  hkn- 
self  we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  tlie 
orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  in- 
tercourse with  the  gods  and  goddesses  ;  that 
they  descended  upon  earth,  to  enjoy  the  con- 
versation of  their  favourite  hero;  that  they 
gently  interrupted  his   slumbers,  by  touching 

learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legatioi!  'las  exliibited  their  words,  (vol. 
i,  p.  230,  247,  24S,  280,  edit.  17G5),  v.hich  he  dexterously  or  forcibJy 
applies  to  his  own  hypothesis 
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CHAP,    his  hand  or  his  hair ;  that  they  warned  him  of 

XXIII  .  • 

^^^^, \^  every  impending  danger,   and    conducted  him, 

by  their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his 
life;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that  of 
Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure 
of  Hercules.'  These  sleeping  or  waking  vi- 
sions, the  ordinary  effects  of  abstinence  and 
fanaticism, would  almost  degrade  the  emperor 
to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the 
useless  lives  of  Antony  or  Pachomius  were  con- 
sumed in  these  vain  occupations.  Julian  could 
break  from  the  dream  of  superstition  to  arm 
himself  for  battle;  and  after  vanquishing  in  the 
field  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired 
into  his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary 
laws  of  an  empire,  or  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the 
elegant  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

His  reii         'pj^g  important  secret  of  the  apostacy  of  Julian 

giousdissi-  i:  r  ... 

muiation*  was  iiitrustcd  to  the  fidelity  of  the  initiated^ 
with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  sacred  ties  of 
friendship  and  religion.''  The  pleasing  rumour 
was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adherents 
of  the  ancient  worship ;  and  his  future  greatness 

*  Julian's  modesty  confined  liiin  to  obscrire  and  occasional  hints; 
but  Libanius  expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the 
religioiis  hero  (Lcgat.  ad  Julian,  p.  157,  and  Orat.  Parental,  c.  Isxxiii, 
p.  309,  310). 

<*  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c  x,  p.  233, 234.  Callus  had  some  reason 
to  suspect  the  secret  apostacy  of  his  brother  ;  and  in  a  lettei,  uliich 
may  be  received  as  genuine,  he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors  ;  an  argument  which,  as  it  should  seem,  was  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian,  Op.  p.  45 1,  and  Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn,  ii, 
p.  141. 
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became  the  object  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  and  chap. 

*  YYTTT 

the  predictions  of  the  pagans,  m  every  province '^^ 

of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of 
their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the 
cure  of  every  evil,  and  the  restoration  of  every 
blessing;  and  instead  of  disapproving  of  the 
ardour  of  their  pious  wishes,  Julian  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a 
situation,  in  which  he  might  be  usefid  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  religion.  But  thisreligion 
was  viewed  with  an  hostile  eye  by  the  succes- 
sor of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  passions 
alternately  saved  and  threatened  the  life  of  Ju- 
lian. The  arts  of  magic  and  divination  were 
strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic  government, 
which  condescended  to  fear  them:  and  if  the 
pagans  were  reluctantly  indulged  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian 
would  have  excepted  him  from  the  general  to- 
leration. The  apostate  soon  became  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  death 
could  alone  have  appeased  the  just  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Christians.''  But  the  young  prince 
who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero,  rather  than 
of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by  dissembling 
his  religion;  and  the  easy  temper  of  polytheism 
permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of 
a  sect  which  he  inwardly  despised.  Libanius 
has  considered  the  hypociisy  of  his  friend  as  a 
subject,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.     *'  As  the 

'  Gregory,  (iii,  p.  50),  with  inliiima:i  zeal,  censures  Constantins  for 
spaiina;  the  infant  apostate,  (itaxaf  a-a^i^ira,).  His  French  translator, 
(p.  2G5,)  cautiously  observes,  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  oriaes 
a  la  let  tie. 
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CHAP,    **  statues  of  the  god,"  says  tliat  orator,  "which 
^^m^  "  have  been  defiled  with  filth,  are  again  placed 
•*  in  a  magnificent  temple ;  so  the  beauty  of  truth 
"  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had 
**  been  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his 
"education.      His  sentiments  were  changed; 
*'  but  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
"  avowed  his  sentiments,  his  conduct  still  con- 
**  tinned  the  same.     Very  different  from  the  ass 
"  in  ^sop,  who  disguised  himself  with  a  lion's 
"  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
*'  under  the  skin  of  an  ass,   and,   while  he  em- 
*'  braced  the  dictates  of  reason  to  obey  the  laws 
"  of  prudence  and  necessity."^     The  dissimula- 
tion of  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years,  from  his 
secret  initiation  at  Ephesus,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war ;  when  he  declared  himself  at  once 
the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Constan- 
tius.     This  state  of  constraint  might  contribute 
to  strengthen  his  devotion;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  satisfied  the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  so- 
lemn festivals,   at  the  assemblies  of  the  Chris- 
tians, Julian  returned  with  the  impatience  of  a 
lover,  to  burn  his  free  and  voluntary  incense  on 
the  domestic  chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury. 
But  as  every  act  of  dissimulation  must  be  pain- 
ful to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity increased  the  aversion  of  Julian   for  a 
religion,  which  oppressed   the  freedom  of  his 
mind,   and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct 
repugnant  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  human 
nature,  sincerity  and  courage. 

^  Libanius,  Oral.  Parental,  c.  ix,  p.  23$. 
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The  inclination  of  Julian  midit  prefer  the  chap. 

gods  of  Homer,  and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new ^^^^*_ 

faith,  which  his  uncle  had  established  in  the  He  writes 
Roman  empire,  and  in  which  he  himself- had  (jh^rist^ani. 
been  sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism. *y- 
But  as  a  philosopher,  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  justify  his  dissent  from  Christianity,  which 
was  supported  by  the  number  of  its  converts, 
by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendour  of  mi- 
racles, and  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elabo- 
rate work,^  which  he  composed  amidst  the  pre- 
parations of  the  Persian  war,  contained  the  sub- 
stance of  those  arguments  which  he  had  long 
revolved  in  his  mind.  Some  fragments  have 
been  transcribed  and  preserved  by  his  adver- 
sary, the  vehement  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ;**  and 
they  exhibit  a  very  singular  mixture  of  wit  and 
learning,  of  sophistry  and  fanaticism.  The  ele- 
gance of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of  the  author, 
recommended  his  writings  to  the  public  atten- 
tion ;'  and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of 

^  Fabricius  (Bibliotli.  Graec.  1.  v.  c.  viii,  p.  88-90)  and  Lardner 
(Heatlieu  Testimonies,  vol.  iv,  p.  44  47)  have  accurately  compiled 
all  that  can  now  be  discovered  of  Julian's  work  against  tlie  Chris- 
tians. 

^  About  seventy  years  after  tiie  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a  task 
which  had  been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  con- 
temptible writer.  Even  the  work  of  Cyril  has  not. entirely  satisfied 
the  most  favourable  judges ;  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Preface  a 
THist.  de  Jovien,  p.  30,  32)  wishes  that  some  thenlogien  pMlosophe  (a 
strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Julian, 

'  Libanius,  (Orat  Parental,  c.  Ixxxvii,  p.  313),  who  has  been  sus 
pected  of  assisting  his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat,  ix 
iu  necem  Julian,  p,  255,  edit.  Morel.)  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry. — 
His  judgment  may  be  arraigned,  (Socrates,  1.  iii,  c.  23),  but  Libanius 
cannot  be  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead  prince. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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CHAP.   Christianity,  the  celebrated  name  of  Porphyry 

i,was  effaced  by  the  superior  merit  or  reputation 

of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either 
seduced,   or  scandalized,  or  alarmed  ;  and  the 
pagans,  who  sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in 
the  unequal  dispute,  derived  from  the  popular 
work  of  their  imperial  missionary,  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  fallacious  objections.     But  in 
the  assidious  prosecution  of  these  theological 
studies,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  imbibed  the 
illiberal  prejudices  and  passions  of  a  polemic 
divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligation 
to  maintain   and   piopagate   his  religious   opi- 
nions ;  and  whilst  he  secretly   applauded  the 
strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded 
the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted  to 
distrust  the  sincerity,   or  to  despise  the  under- 
standings, of  his  antagonists,  who  coidd  obsti- 
nately resist  the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence. 
Universal      The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and 
**  ^"^^ '"' indignation  the  apostacy  of  Julian,   had  much 
more  to  fear  from  his  power  than  from  his  argu- 
ments.    The  Pagans,  who  were  conscious  of  his 
fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience, 
that  the  flames  of  persecution  should  be  imme- 
diately kindled  against  the  enemies  of  the  gods  ; 
and  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian  would 
invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death  and  tor- 
ture, which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and 
inexperienced  fury  of  his  predecessors.    But  the 
hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears,  of  the  religious  fac- 
tions were  apparently  disa})pointed,  by  the  pru- 
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dent  Inimanity  of  a  prince,''  who  was  careful  of  chap. 
his  fame,  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the  ri.i^'hts  ,,,^*  J,,^^ 
of  mankind.     Instructed  by  history  and  reflec- 
tion, Julian  was  persuaded,  that  if  the  diseases 
of  the  body  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary 
violence,  neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  the  mind.    The  reluctant 
\ictim  may  be  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  ; 
but  the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims  the  sa- 
crilegious act  of  the  hand.     Religious  obstinacy 
is  hardened   and   exasperated  by   oppression ; 
.Hid,  as  soon  as  the  persecution  subsides,  those 
who  have  yielded,  are  restored  as  penitents,  and 
those  who  have  resisted,  are  honoured  as  saints 
and  martyrs.     If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuccess- 
ful cruelty  of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he 
was  sensible  that  he  should  stain  his  memory 
vv'ith  the  name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories  to 
the  Catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength 
and  increase  from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  ma- 
gistrates.    Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  disturbing  the  repose  of  an  unset- 
tled reign,   Julian  surprised  the  world  by  an 
edict,  which  was  not  unworthy  of  a  statesman 
or  a  philosopher.     He  extended  to  all  the  inha-  \ 
bitants  of  the  Roman  world,  the  benefits  of  a  j 
free  and  equal  toleration ;  and  the   only  hard-  ^ 
ship  which  he  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  was 


^  Libaniiis,  (Oiat.  Parent,  c.  Iviii,  p,  283,  284)  has  eloquently  ex- 
plained the  tolerating  principles  and  conduct  of  his  imperial  friend. 
In  a  very  remarkable  epistle  to  the  people  of  Bostra,  Julian  himself 
(epist.  lii.)  professes  his  moderation,  and  betrays  his  zeal ;  which  is 
acknowledged  by  Ammianus,  and  exposed  by  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii,  p.  72). 
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CHAP,  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  tormenting  their 
fellow-subjects,  whom  they  stigmatized  with  the 
odious  titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  pa- 
gans received  a  gracious  permission,  or  rather 
an  express  order,  to  open  all  their  temples  ;^ 
and  they  were  at  once  delivered  from  the  op- 
pressive laws,  and  arbitrary  vexations,  which 
they  had  sustained  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  and  of  his  sons.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  M'ho  had  been  banished  by 
the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled  from  exile, 
and  restored  to  their  respective  churches;  the 
Donatists,  the  Novatians,  the  Macedonians,  the 
Eunomians,  and  those  who,  with  a  more  pros- 
perous fortune,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  Jnlian,  who  understood  and 
derided  their  theological  disputes,  invited  to  the 
palace  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  their  fu- 
rious encounters.  The  clamour  of  controversy 
sometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim — 
"  Hear  me  !  the  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the 
Alemanni ;"  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
now  engaged  with  more  obstinate  and  implaca- 
ble enemies  ;  and  though  he  exerted  the  powers 
of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  concord, 
or  at  least  in  {jeace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied, 


''  lu  Greece  tlie  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express  com- 
Riand,  before  the  death  of  Coiistantiiis,  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  r.  55, 
p.  280) ;  and  Julian  (icchues  himself  a  pagan  in  his  public  manifesto 
to  the  Athenians.  This  unquestionable  evidence  may  correct  the 
hasty  assertion  of  Ammiiinus,  wiio  seems  to  sippose  Constantinople  to 
be  the  place  whiit  he  discovered  his  atluchnient  to  the  gods. 
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before. he  dismissed  them  from  his  presence,  that  chap. 
he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  union  of  the f/,^'',. 

Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has  as-' 
cribed  this  affected  clemency  to  the  desire  of 
fomenting  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  insidious  design  of  undermining  the 
foundations  of  Christianity,  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  zeal,  which  Julian  professed, 
to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire.™ 

As  soon  as   he   ascended  the  throne,   heas-zeaiand 
sumed,  according  to  the   custom  of  his  prede-|)f  j",i'ia„ 
cessors,  the  character  of  supreme  pontiff ;  not|,"J^'^'i.^|^" 
only  as  the  most  honourable  title  of  imperial  pf  pagau- 
greatness,  bat  as  a  sacred  and  important  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  was  resolved  to  execute 
with  pious  diligence.     As  the  business  of  the 
state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining  every 
day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he 
dedicated  a  domestic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity 
the  Sun ;  his  gardens  were  filled  with  statues 
and  altars  of  the  gods  ;  and  each  apartment  of 
the  palace  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple.     Every  morning  he  saluted  the   I 
parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice ;  the  blood  of  j 
another  victim   was  shed  at  the  moment  when 
the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  the  moon,  J 
the  stars,  and  the  genii  of  the  night,  received 
their  respective  and  seasonable  honours  from 

■"  Ammianus,  xxi,  5.  Sozomen,  1.  v,  c.  5.  Bcstia  moritiir,  tranqiii- 
litas  redit  ....  omnes  cpiscopi  qui  de  propriis  sedibiis  fuerant,  exter- 
minatiper  indiilgeiitiam  novi  priucipis  ad  ecclesias  redeimt.  Jerom. 
adversus  Lucifciianos,  torn,  ii,  p.  143.  Optattis  accuses  the  Dotanists 
for  owing  liieir  safety  to  an  apostate,  (1.  ii,  c.  16,  p.  30,  37,  edit.  Dn- 
pin.) 
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CMAP,  the  indcfiitigable  devotion  of  Julian.  On  so- 
_'J_*^^^'lemn  festivals,  he  regularly  visited  the  temple 
of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  day  was  pe- 
culiarly consecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  religion  of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the 
examples  of  his  own  zeal.  Instead  of  maintain- 
ing the  lofty  state  of  a  monarch,  distinguished 
by  the  splendour  of  his  purple,  and  encompas- 
sed by  the  golden  shields  of  his  guards,  Julian 
solicited,  with  respectful  eagerness,  the  meanest 
offices  which  contributed  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious  crowd 
of  priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of  female 
dancers,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  temple,  it  w  as  the  business  of  the  emperor  to 
brinu'  the  wood,  to  blow  tlie  fire,  to  handle  the 
knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim,  and,  thrusting  his 
bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  cf  the  expiring 
animal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to 
read,  vnth  the  consummate  skill  of  an  haruspex, 
the  ima2,inarv  sisfns  of  future  events.  The  wisest 
of  the  pagans  censured  this  extravagant  super- 
stition, which  aiFected  to  despise  the  restraints 
of  prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a 
prince,  who  practised  the  rigid  maxims  of  eco- 
nomy, the  expence  of  religious  worship  consum- 
ed a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue ;  a  con- 
stant supply  of  the  scarcest  and  most  beautiful 
birds  was  transported  from  distant  climates,  to 
bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  an  hundred 
oxen  were  frequently  sacriiiced  by  Julian  on 
one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  soon  became  a 
popular  jest,  that  if  he  should  return  with  con- 
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quest  from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of  horn-  chap. 
ed  cattle  must  infallibly  be  extinguished.  Yet  ^^^lUl^ 
this  expence  may  appear  inconsiderable,  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  splendid  presents  which 
were  offered,  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  to  all  the  celebrated  places  of  de- 
votion in  the  Roman  world  ;  and  with  the  sums 
allotted  to  repair  and  decorate  the  ancient  tem- 
ples, which  had  suffered  the  silent  decay  of 
time,  or  the  recent  injuries  of  Christian  rapine. 
Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhortations, 
the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the  cities 
and  families  resumed  the  practice  of  their  ne- 
glected ceremonies.  *'  Every  part  of  the  world,'' 
exclaims  Libanius,^with  devout  transport,  "  dis- 
"  played  the  triumph  of  religion  ;  and  thegrate- 
"  ful  prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  vic- 
"  tims  the  smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train 
'*  of  priests  and  prophets,  without  fear  and  with- 
"  out  danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  rau- 
"  sic  was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
"  tains  ;  and  the  same  ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for 
"  the  gods,  and  a  supper  for  their  joyous  vota- 
"  ries."" 

But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  un- Rpforma- 
equal  to  the  enterprise  of  restoring  a  religion,  tion  ofpa- 

"  The  restoration  of  the  Pagan  worship  is  described  by  Julian.— 
(MisopogoD,  p.  346);  Libaniiis,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286,  287,  and 
Orat.  Consular,  ad  Julian,  p.  245,  246,  edit.  Morel.)  Ammianus,  (xxii, 
12'),  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv,  p.  121),  These  writers  agree 
in  the  essential,  and  even  minute,  facts ;  but  the  different  lights  in 
which  they  view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Julian,  are  expressive  of  Uie 
gradations  of  self  applause,  passionate  admiration,  mild  reproof,  and 
partial  invective. 
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CHAP,  which  was  destitute  of  theological  principles,  o^ 
;^  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and  dissolu 
tion,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or  con 
sistent  reformation.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  su 
preme  pontiff,  more  especially  after  that  offic 
had  been  united  vAth  the  imperial  dignity,  com 
prehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  em 
pire,     Julian  named  for  his  vicars,  in  the  severa. 
provinces,  the  priests  and  philosophers,  whom 
he  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to  co-operate  ii\ 
the  execution  of  his  great  design  ;  and  his  pas- 
toral  letters,"  if  we  may  use  that  name,  still  re- 
present a  very  curious  sketch  of  his  wishes  and 
intentions.     He  directs,  that  in  every  city  the 
sacerdotal  order  should  be  composed,  without 
any  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune,  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for  their 
love  of  the  gods,   and  of  men.     "  If  they  are 
*'  guilty,"  continues  he,  "  of  any  scandalous  of- 
"  fence,  they  should  be  censured  or  degraded 
"by  the  superior  pontiff;  but,  as  long  as  they 
"  retain  their  rank,   they  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
"  spect  of  the  magistrates  and  people.     Their 
"  humility  may  be  shewn  in  the  plainness  of  their 
"  domestic  garb ;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of 
"  holy  vestments.     When  they  are  summoned 
*'  in  their  turn  to  officiate  before  the  altar,  they 
"  ought  not,  during  the  appointed  number  of 

"  See  Julian,  Epistol.  xlix,  Ixii,  'xliii,  and  a  long  and  curious  frag- 
ment, without  beginning  or  end,  (p.  288-305).  Tiie  supreme  pontiff 
derides  the  Mosaic  history  and  the  Cliristian  discipline,  prefers  the 
Greek  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates,  with  the  skill  of  a 
Jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of  images. 
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**  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  tern-  chap. 

"  pie ;  nor  should  a  single  day  be  suffered  to  „,\,,,.',^ 

*'  elapse,  without  the  prayers  and  the  sacrifice, 

"  which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the  pros- 

*'  perity  of  the  state,  and    of  individuals.     The 

"  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions  requires  an 

"  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind  and  body  ; 

"  and  even  when  they  are  dismissed  from  the 

"  temple  to  the  occupations  of  common  life,  it 

"  is  incumbent  on  them  to  excel  in  decency  and 

"  virtue  the  rest  of  their  fellow- citizens.     The 

"  priest  of  the    gods    should  never    be    seen 

"  in  theatres    or  taverns.      His    conversation 

**  should    be  chaste,    his   diet  temperate,    his 

*'  friends  of  honourable  reputation;  and  if  he 

"  sometimes  visits  the  forum  or  the  palace,  he 

"  should  only  appear  as  the  advocate  of  those  who 

"  have  vainly  solicited  either  justice  or  mercy. 

*'  His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity  of 

"  his  profession.      Licentious   tales,  or  come- 

"  dies,  or  satires,  must  be  banished  from  his  li- 

"  brary  ;  which  ought  solely  to  consist  of  histo- 

"  rical  and  philosophical  writings  ;  of  history 

"  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy 

*'  which  is  connected  with  religion.     The  im- 

*'  pious  opinions  of  the  epicureans  and  sceptics 

"  deserve  his  abhorrence  and   contempt  ;p  but 

"  he  should  diligently  study  the  systems  of  Py- 


•"  The  exultation  of  Julian,  (p.  301),  that  these  impious  sects,  and 
even  their  writings,  are  extinguished,  may  be  consistent  enough  witli 
the  sacerdotal  character  J  but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish 
tliat  any  opinions  and  arguments  the  most  repuguaut  to  his  own,  should 
be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
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CHAP,   "  thao'oras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  stoics,  which 

j  "  unanimously  teach  that  there  are  gods  ;  that 

*'  the  world  is  governed  by  their  providence ; 
"  that  their  goodness  is  the  source  of  every 
"  temporal  blessing  ;  and  that  they  have  pre- 
"  pared  for  the  human  soul  a  future  state  of  re- 
*'  ward  or  punishment."  The  imperial  pontiff 
inculcates,  in  the  most  persuasive  language,  the 
duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality  ;  exhorts 
his  inferior  clergy  to  recommend  the  universal 
practice  of  those  virtues;  promises  to  assist  their 
indigence  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and  de- 
clares his  resolution  of  establishing  hospitals  in 
every  city,  where  the  poor  should  be  received 
without  any  invidious  distinction  of  country  or 
of  religion.  Julian  beheld  with  envy  the  wise  and 
humane  regulations  of  the  church  ;  and  he  very 
f*'ankly  confesses  his  intention  to  deprive  the 
Christians  of  the  applause,  as  well  as  advan- 
tage, which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive 
practice  of  charity  and  beneficence.''  The  same 
spirit  of  imitation  might  dispose  the  emperor  to 
adopt  several  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  use 
and  importance  of  which  were  approved  by  the 
success  of  his  enemies.  But  if  these  imaginary 
plansof  reformation  had  beenrealized,  the  forced 
and  imperfect  copy  would  have  been  less  bene- 
ficial to  paganism,  than  honourable  to  Chris- 


'>  Yet  he  insinuates,  that  the  Christians,  under  the  pretence  of  charityi 
inveigled  children  from  their  religion  and  parents,  conveyed  them  on 
shipboard,  and  devoted  those  victims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  servitude 
in  a  remote  country,  (p.  305).  Had  the  charge  been  proved,  it  was  hi* 
duty,  not  to  complain,  but  to  punish. 
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tianity/     The  gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  chap. 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  were  rather  sur-     '   ''' 


prised  than  pleased  with  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign manners ;  and,  in  the  short  period  of  his 
reign,  Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his  OM'n  party/ 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  ,j,^^^  ^,^j,^ 
embrace  the  friends  of  Jupiter  as  his  personal  sophcM. 
friends  and  brethren  ;  and  though  he  partially 
overlooked  the  merit  of  Christian  constancy,  he 
admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  perseverance 
of  those  gentiles  who  had  preferred  the  favour 
of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  emperor/  If  they  cul- 
tivated the  literature,  as  well  as  the  religion,  of 
the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim 
to  the  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Mu- 
ses in  the  number  of  his  titular  deities.  In  the 
religion  which  he  had  adopted,  piety  and  learn- 
ing v»  ere  almost  synonymous  ;"  and  a  crowd  of 


''  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  facetious,  ingenious,  and  argumentative, 
(Oiat.  iii,  p.  101,  102,  &c.)  He  ridicules  the  folly  of  such  vain  imita- 
tion ;  and  amuses  himself  with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or  theo- 
logical, could  be  extracted  from  the  Grecian  fables. 

^  He  ace;  ses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
Christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  (Epist.  Ixii.)  Opa)»  av  '7r!l^Xllv  /asv 
c}tyx^is.v  ovcraiv  tiy.Lv  ir^c;  rou;  bisv; ;  and  again,  i/xa;  Je  cvtm  pa^ufm;,  &c, 
Epist.  Ixiii. 

'  He  praises  the  fidelit\'  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had 
hern  twice  as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Piirygian  goddess  at  Pcfsinus,  (Julian.  Epist.  xxi).  He 
applauds  the  firmness  of  Sopatcr  of  Hierapolis,  who  had  been  repeat- 
edly pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to  apostatize,  (Epist  jiKvii  p. 
401). 

"oh  vofxt^cov  a^iX^a  xoycu;  ts  xai  Ssav  «£pa.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  77,  p. 
302.  The  same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian,  Liba- 
nius,  and  the  rest  of  their  party. 
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CHAi'.  poets,  of  rhetoricians,  and  of  philosophers,  has- 
^^ ^  tened  to  the  imperial  court,  to  occupy  the  va- 
cant places  of  the  bishops,  who  had  seduced  the 
cred  ulity  of  Constantius.  His  successor  esteem- 
ed the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  far  more  sa- 
cred than  those  of  consanguinity  ;  he  choose  his 
favourites  among  the  sages,  who  were  deeply 
skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and  di- 
vination ;  and  every  impostor,  who  pretended 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  was  assured  of 
enjoying  the  present  hour  in  honour  and  afflu- 
ence/ Among  the  philosophers,  Maxinms  ob- 
tained the  most  eminent  rank  in  the  friendship 
of  his  royal  disciple,  who  communicated,  with 
unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his  senti- 
ments, and  his  religious  designs,  during  the 
anxious  suspense  of  the  civil  war/  As  soon  as 
Julian  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  he  despa^tched  an  honourable 
and  pressing  invitation  to  Maximus,  who  then 
resided  at  Sardes  in  Lydia,  with  Chrysanthius, 
the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies.  The  pru- 
dent and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to 
undertake  a  journey  vvhich  shewed  itself,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  divination,  with  the  most 
threatening  and  malignant  aspect:  but  his  com- 
panion, whose  fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast, 
persisted  in  his  interrogations,  till  he  had  extort- 
ed from  the  gods  a  seeming  consent  to  his  OAvn 

"  The  curiosity  and  ciedulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode 
of  divination,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxii,  12. 

''  Julian,  cpist.  xxxviii.  Three  other  epistles,  (xv,  xvi,  xxxix),  inthe 
same  style  of  friendship  and  confidence,  arc  addressed  to  the  philoso- 
Vher  Maxinms. 
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wishes,  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The  journey  chap. 
of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of  Asia  display-  ,^^ll]l^ 
ed  the  triumph  of  philosophic  vanity ;  and  the 
magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  the  honour- 
able reception  which  they  prepared  for  the 
friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pronounc- 
ing an  oration  before  the  senate,  w  hen  he  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus.  The  em- 
peror immediately  interrupted  his  discourse,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and,  after  a  tender  em- 
brace, conducted  him  by  the  hand  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly ;  where  he  publicly  ac- 
knowledged the  benefits  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  the  philosopher.  Max- 
imus'', who  soon  acquired  the  confidence,  and 
mfluenced  the  councils  of  Julian,  was  insensibly 
corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a  court.  His 
dress  became  more  splendid,  his  demeanour 
more  lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a  suc- 
ceeding reign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the 
means  by  which  the  disciple  of  Plato  had  accu 
mulated,  in  the  short  duration  of  his  favour,  a 
very  scandalous  proportion  of  wealth.  Of  the 
other  philosophers  and  sophists,  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  imperial  residence  by  the  choice  of 
Julian,  or  by  the  success  of  IMaximus,  few  were 
able  to  preserve  their  innocence,  or  their  repu- 


^  Etmapius  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79,  and  in  Chrysanthio,  p.  147, 
148)  has  minutely  related  these  anecdtus,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
the  most  important  events  of  the  a^'e.  Yet  he  fairly  confesses  the 
frailty  of  Maximns.  His  reception  at  Constantinople  is  described  by 
Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  86,  p.  301),  ;ud  Ammianus,  (xxii,  7). 
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CHAP,  tation."     The  liberal  j^ifts  of  money,  lands,  and 

XXIII  .  .  • 

^^ ^, houses,  were  insufficient  to  satiate  their  rapa- 
cious avarice  ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  their 
abject  poverty  and  disinterested  professions. — 
The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not  always  be 
deceived  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  despise  the 
characters  of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved 
his  esteem  ;  he  desired  to  escape  the  double  re- 
proach of  imprudence  and  inconstancy  ;  and  he 
was  apprehensive  of  degrading,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  prophane,  the  honour  of  letters  and  of  reli- 


SIODS. 


aion." 


conver-  The  favour  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  di- 
vided between  the  pagans,  who  had  lirmly  ad- 
hered to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion 
of  their  sovereign.  The  acquisition  of  new  pro- 
selytes"  gratified  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul. 


*  Cl.rysanthius,  who  had  refusrcl  to  quit  Lydia,  v.as  created  high- 
priest  of  the  province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power  se- 
cured him  after  llie  revolution  ;  and  he  lived  in  peace;  while  l\Iaxi- 
rans,  Priscus,  &c.  were  persecuted  by  the  Christian  ministers.  See  the 
adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected  by  Biuker,  torn,  ii,  p. 
281-293. 

^  See  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  101, 102,  p.  324,  S25,  326)  and  Eu- 
napius,  (Vit.  Sophist,  in  Proaeiesio,  p.  126).  Some  students,  whose 
expectations,  perhaps,  were  groundless  or  extravagant,  retired  in  dis- 
gust, (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv,  p.  120).  It  is  strange  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  Tillcmont's  chapters,  (Hist. 
des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  p.  C60).  "  La  Cour  de  Julien  est  pieinc  de 
"  philosophoset  de  gens  perdiis." 

■^  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired 
to  the  glorious  title  of  Convert isseur,  expressive  of  tiieir  zeai  and  success 
in  making  proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  crowing  absoli'te  ia 
France ;  may  they  never  be  introduced  into  England ! 
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superstition  and  vanity;  and  he  was  heard  to  chap. 
declare,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary,  ,,,,,,,,*,, 
that  if  he  could  render  each  individual  richer 
than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than  Baby- 
lon, he  should  not  esteem  himself  the  benefactor 
of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
reclaim  his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt 
against  the  immortal  gods/     A  prince,  who  had 
studied  human  nature,  and  who  possessed  the 
treasures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt  his 
arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards,  to 
every  order  of  Christians  f  and  the  merit  of  a 
seasonable  conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the 
defects  of  a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the 
guilt  of  a  criminal.     As  the  army  is  the  most 
forcible  engine  of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied 
himself,  with  peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the 
religion  of  his  troops,  without  whose   hearty 
concurrence  every  measure  must  be  dangerous 
and  unsuccessful ;  and  the  natural  temper  of  sol- 
diers made  this  conquest  as  easy  as  it  was  im- 
portant.    The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of 
their  victorious   leader ;    and  even  before  the 
death  of  Constantins,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  to  his  friends,  that  they  assisted  with 


J**  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Liliatiiiis,  which  were  probably  those 
of  Julian  himself,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59,  <j.  285). 

'  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  x,  p.  1G7)  is  desirons  to  magnify 
the  Christian  tirmness  of  his  brother  C-rsarids,  physician  to  the  impe- 
rial court,  he  owns  that  Ca^sariiis  dispi;ted  with  a  formidable  adver- 
sary, •aroXuv  ev   OTrXoi?,  Jtai  /itriyav  ev  IKoyxv  Jsjvotijti      In    his   invectivCS  h« 

scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit  or  courage  to  the  apostate. 
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CHAP,  fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the 

J^  sacrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  offered  in  his 

camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen/  The  ar- 
mies of  the  East,  which  had  been  trained  under 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  of  Constantius, 
required  a  more  artful  and  expensive  mode  of 
persuasion.  On  the  days  of  solemn  and  public 
festivals,  the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and 
rewarded  the  merit,  of  the  troops.  His  throne 
of  state  was  encircled  with  the  military  ensig-ns 
of  Rome  and  the  republic;  the  holy  name  of 
Christ  was  erazed  from  the  Labarum ;  and  the 
symbols  of  war,  of  majesty,  and  of  .pagan  super- 
stition, were  so  dexterously  blended,  that  the 
faithful  subject  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry, 
Avhen  he  respectfully  saluted  the  person  or  image 
of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers  passed  successively 
ill  review;  and  in  each  of  them,  before  he  received 
from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required 
to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  into  the  flame 
which  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Some  Christian 
confessors  might  resist,  and  others  might  repent ; 
but  the  far  greater  number,  allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  gold,  and  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  contracted  the  criminal  engagement ; 


*■  Jnlian,  Epist,  xxxviii.  Ammianus,  xxii,  12.  Adeout  in  diespxne 
•insjiilos  milites  caiiiis  distcntiore  sagina  victitantesincultiiis,  potusqae 
ariditate  correpti,  humeris  inipositi  transeuntium  per  platcas,  ex  piib- 
licis  »dibiis  ...  ad  sua  diversoria  portarentur.  The  devout  prince, 
and  the  indignant  historian,  describe  the  same  scene ;  and  in  Illjricum 
or  Antioch,  similar  causes  must  have  produced  similar  effects. 
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and  their  future  perseverance  in  the  worship   chap. 

•  XXIII 

of  the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration \, 

of  duty  and  interest.  By  the  frequent  repetition 
of  these  arts,  and  at  the  expence  of  sums  which 
would  have  purchased  the  service  of  half  the  na- 
tions of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  acquired  for 
his  troops  the  imaginary  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  for  himself  the  firm  and  effectual  support 
of  the  Roman  legions.^  It  indeed  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  restoration  and  encourage- 
ment of  paganism  revealed  a  multitude  of  pre- 
tended Christians,  who,  from  motives  of  temporal 
advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the  religion  of  the 
former  reign ;  and  who  afterwards  returned,  with 
the  same  flexibility  of  conscience,  to  the  faith 
which  was  professed  by  the  successors  of  Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  labour-  The  Jews, 
ed  to  restore  and  propagate  thereligion  of  his  an- 
cestors, he  embraced  the  extraordinary  design  of 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  public 
epistle"*  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he  pities  their 
misfortunes,  condemns  their  oppressors,  praises 
their  constancy,  declares  himself  their  gracious 

6  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii,  p.  74,  75,  83—80),  and  Libanius,  (Orat 
Parent,  c.  Ixxxi,  Ixxxii.  p.  307,  308),  wspi  ravrnv  tw  a-TraSny,  nit 
•§va,uai  TrXouTov  avtt'Kaiabai  y.eyav.  The  sopliist  owus  and  justifies  the 
expence  of  these  military  conversions. 

"  Julian's  epistle  (xxv)  is  addressed  to  the  community  of  the  Jews. 
Aldus  (Venet.  1499)  has  branded  it  with  an  5t  j^visj-ioj;  but  this  stigma 
is  justly  removed  by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  and  Spanheim. 
The  epistle  is  mentioned  by  Sozomeu,  (1.  v.  c.  22),  and  the  purport  of 
it  is  confirmed  by  Gregory,  (Orat.  iv.p.  Ill),  and  by  Julian  himself, 
Fragment,  p.  295. 

VOL.    IV.  H 
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CHAP,    protector,  and  ex|)resses  a  pious  hope,  that  af- 

\^  ter  his  return  froui  tlie  Persian  war  he  may  be 

permitted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the  Al- 
mighty in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
blind  superstition,  and  abject  slavery  of  those 
unfortunate  exiles,  must  excite  the  contempt  of 
a  philosophic  emperor;  but  they  deserved  the 
friendship  of  Julian,  by  their  implacable  hatred 
of  the  Christian  name.  The  barren  synagogue 
abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebel- 
lious church :  the  power  of  the  Jews  was  not 
equal  to  their  malice;  but  their  gravest  rabbis 
approved  the  private  murder  of  an  apostate;* 
and  their  seditious  clamours  had  often  awaken- 
ed the  indolence  of  the  pagan  magistrates. 
Under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Jews  be- 
came the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children,  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  experienced  the  bitter- 
ness of  domestic  tyranny.  The  civil  immunities 
which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Se- 
verus,  were  gradually  repealed  by  the  Christian 
princes;  and  a  rash  tumult  excited  by  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,''  seemed  to  justify  the  lucrative 
modes  of  oppression,  which  were  invented  by  the 

'  The  Misnah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the 
foundation.  The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marsfiam,  (Ca- 
non. Chion.  p.  161,  162,  edit,  fol-  London,  1672),  and  Basnase,  (Hist, 
des  Juifs,  torn,  viii,  p.  120).  Constantine  made  a  law  to  prolcct  Clnis- 
tian  convt Its  fioni  Judaism.  Cod.  Theodi  1.  xvi,  tit.  viii,  leg.  1.  Gode- 
froy,  torn,  vi,  p  215. 

''  Et  interca  (during  tlie  civil  war  of  Magnentius)  Judaeoruni  seditio, 
qui  Patricium  ntfaiie  in  legni  speciem  sustulciunt,  opprcssa.  Auielius 
Victor,  in  Coubtantio,  c.  xlii.  See  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereur*, 
toin.  iv,  p.  379,  in  4to. 
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bishops  and  eunuchs  of  theconrtof  Constanlins.  chap. 
The  Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  still  permitted  J^llV* 
to  exercise  a  precarious  jurisdiction,  held  his 
residence  at  Tiberias ;'  and  the  neighbouring- 
cities  of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the  remains 
of  a  people,  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promis- 
ed land.  But  the  edict  of  Hadrian  was  renew- 
ed and  enforced ;  and  they  viewed  from  afar  the 
walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  profaned  in 
their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Christians."" 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  Jerusalem, 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem"  inclosed  the  two  moun- 
tains  of  Sion  and  Acra,  within  an  oval  figure  of 
about  three  English  miles."  Towards  the  south, 
the  upper  towm,  and  the  fortress  of  David,  were 
erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Sion :  on 
the  north  side,  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town 
covered  the  spacious  summit  of  Mount  Acra; 
and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  v.  as 
crowned  with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish 

'  T!ie  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by  Re- 
laud.  Palcstin.  torn.  ii.  p,  1033—1042. 

■"  Basnage  has  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Constan- 
(ine  and  his  successors,  (torn,  viii,  c.  iv,  p.  Ill — 153.) 
'  "  Reland  (Palestin.  1.  i.,  p.  £09,  390 ;  J.  iii.  p.  838)  describes,  with 
learning  and  perspicuity,   Jerusalem,   and   the   face  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

"  I  iiave  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  d'Anviile,  (siir"a!i- 
cienne  Jerusalem,  Paris  1747,  p.  75).  The  circumference  of  the  ancient 
city  (Euseb.  Preperat.  Evangel.  1.  ix,  c  36)  was  twenty-.'seven  stadia, 
or  2550  tvises.  A  plan,  taken  on  the  spot,  assigns  no  more  tb.an  IQ6Q 
far  tiie  modern  town.  The  circuit  is  defined  by  natural  land  uistriiLS) 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed. 
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CHAP    nation.     After  the  final  destruction  of  the  tern" 
pie  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  plough- 


share was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground, 
as  a  sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  Avas 
deserted  ;  and  the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city 
was  filled  with  the  public  and  private  edifices 
of  the  iElian  colony,  w  hich  spread  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary.  The  holy 
places  w^ere  polluted  with  monuments  of  idola- 
try; and,  either  from  design  or  accident,  a 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  on  the  spot 
which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ.P  Almost  three  hundred 
years  after  those  stupendous  events,  the  profane 
chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished  by  the  order 
of  Constantine;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth 
and  stones  revealed  the  holy  sepulchie  to  the 
eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent  church  was 
erected  on  that  mystic  ground,  by  the  first 
Christian  emperor;  and  the  eflTects  of  his  pious 
munificence  w^ere  extended  to  every  spot  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  pa- 
triarchs, of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.'' 
Pilgrim-  The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the 
original  monuments  of  the  redemption,  attracted 
to  Jerusalem  a  successive  crowd  of  pilgrims,from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  most 

P  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  102;  torn,  ^i,  p. 
315),  and  the  ample  details  of  Tilieniont,  (Hist,  des  Eniperenrs,  torn, 
i.  p.  569 ;  torn,  ii,  p.  280,  294,  4lo  edition). 

•i  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  25—47,  51—53.     The  em- 
peror likewise  built  churches  al  Betlilem.the  Mount  of  Oii\es,  and  the 
oak  of  IVIanibre.     The  holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys,  (Travels, 
p.  125—133),  and  curiously  delineated  by  Le  Bruyn,  (Voyage  au  Le 
▼ant,  p.  288— 2it(i;. 


ages 


^^^^^^^^* 
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distant  countries  of  the  east;'    and  their  piety   chap. 

XXIII. 

ivas  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  empress 
Helena,  who  appears  to  have  united  the  credu- 
lity of  the  age  with  tlie  warm  feelings  of  a  recent 
conversion.  Sages  and  heroes,  who  have  visited 
the  memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wisdom  or  glory, 
have  confessed  the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of 
the  place;'  and  tlie  Christian,  who  knelt  before 
the  holy  sepulchre,  ascribed  his  lively  faith,  and 
his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  j)ivine  spirit.  Tiie  zeal,  ])erhaps 
the  avarice,  of  the  clergy  at  Jerusalem  cherished 
and  multiplied  these  beneficial  visits.  They 
lixed,  by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene  of 
each  memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  in- 
struments which  had  been  used  in  the  passion 
of  Christ;  the  nails  and  the  lance  that  had  pierc- 
ed his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side  ;  the  crown 
of  thorns  that  was  planted  on  his  head  ;  the  pil- 
lar at  which  he  was  scourged  ;  and,  above  all, 
they  shewed  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered, 
and  which  w  as  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign 
of  those  princes,  who  inserted  the  symbol  of 
Christianity  in  the  banners  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions.'    Such  miracles,  as  seemed  necessary  to 

'  Tlie  itinerary  from  Boinclcaiix  to  Jerusalem,  was  composed  in  the 
year  333,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  ;  among  whom  Jeroni  (torn  i,  p.  126) 
mentions  the  Britons  and  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  superstitious 
fashion  are  discussed  in  the  learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseiing, 
(Itinerar.  p.  537—545). 

•  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  1)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common 
sense  of  mankind. 

'  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  32C,  N°.  42—50),  and  Tillemont, 
^Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vii,  p.  8—  IG),  are  the  historians  and  champions 

of 
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(HAP.   seasonable  discovery,  were  gradually  propagat- 
.:,.,, ,Z  ed  without  opposition.     The  custody  of  the  true 
cross,  which   on  Easter  Sunday  was  solemnly 
exposed  to  the  people,  was  intrusted  to  the  bi- 
shop of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  alone  might  gratify 
the  curious  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift 
of  small  pieces,  which  they  enchased  in  gold  or, 
gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  their  re- 
spective countries.     But  as  this  gainful  branch 
of  commerce  must  soon  have  been  annihilated,  it 
i  was  found  convenient  to  suppose  that  the  mar- 
\  vellous  wood  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vege- 
(  tation ;  and  that  its   substance,   though  conti- 
( nually  diminished,   still  remained   entire  and 
;  unimpaired."     It  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  the 
belief  of  a  perpetual  miracle,  should  have  pro- 
duced some  salutary  effects  on  the  morals,  as 
well  as   on  the  faith  of  the  people.     Yet  the 
most  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
have  been  obliged  to  confess,  not  only  that  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  were  (illed  w  ith  the  inces- 

of  the  miraculous  invention  of  ihe  cross,  under  the  reign  of  Constantiue. 
Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Paniinns,  Siilpicins  Severns,  Riifiniis,  Am- 
brose, and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.     The  silence  of  Eusebius,  and 
the   Bourdeaux  pilgrim,    which  satisfies  those  who  think,    perplexes 
those  who  believe.     See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol  ii,  p.  238 — 248 
"  This   multiplication   is  asserted  by  Paulinus,    (epist.  xxxvii;  se 
Dupin.  Bibliot.  Eccles.  toni.  iii,  p.  119),  who  seems  to  have  improve 
a  rhetorical  flourish  of  Cyril  into  a  real  fact.     The  same  supeniatura. 
privilege  must  have  been  communicated  to  the  Virgin's  milk,  (Erasnu 
Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  778;  Lugil.  Batav.  1703,  in  Colloq.  de  Peregrina* 
Religionis  ergo),  saints  heads,  &c.  and  other  relics,  which  were  re 
peated  in  so  many  ditfercnt  churches. 
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sant  tumult  of  business  and  pleasure/  but  that   chap. 

every  species   of  vice,  adultery,  theft,  idolatry, 

poisoning,  murder,  was  familiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  holy  city.^  The  wealth  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited 
the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox  can- 
didates; and  the  virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since 
his  death,  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Saint,  were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather 
than  in  the  acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignity.'' 

The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might  JuHan  at- 
aspire  to  restore  theancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  reilmid  tL 
Jerusalem.*     As  the  Christians  were  firmly  per-*^"'^'^' 
suaded  that  a  sentence  of  everlasting  destruc- 
tion had  been  pronounced  against  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  imperial  sophist  would 

"  Jerom,  (torn  i,  p.  103),  who  resided  in  the  iieigbbominjf  village 
of  Bethlem,  describes  the  vices  of  Jeiusaleni  .'loni  hi»  peisonil  experi- 
ence. 

^  Gregor.  Nysseii,  apud  Wesselinc,  p.  o?P.  Tlie  whole  epistle,  which 
condemns  either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilsrimage,  is  painful 
to  the  Catholic  divines,  while  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our  protestant 
polemics. 

^  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon,  and 
was  re-ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  afterwards 
changed  with  the  times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Nicene  faith. 
Tillemont,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii),  who  treats  his  memory  with  ten- 
derness and  respect,  has  thrown  his  f  irtues  into  the  text,  and  bis  faults 
into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Imperii  sui  raemoriam  raagnitudine  operum  gestiens  propagare. 
Ammian.  xxiii,  1.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even 
among  the  gentiles.  'Thexj  had  many  temples  in  each  city,  (at  Sicherc 
five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty-four) ;  but  the 
wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  centered  in  one  spot. 
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CHAP.  Iiave  converted  the  success  of  his  undertaking 
xxiiL  -jj^^  ^  specious  argument  against  the  faith  of 
prophecy,  and  the  truth  of  revelation.*  He  was 
displeased  with  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
synagogue;  but  he  approved  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  who  had  not  disdained  to  adopt  many 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt."  The  lo- 
cal and  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely 
adored  by  a  polytheist,  who  desired  only  to 
multiply  the  number  of  the  gods  i"*  and  such  was 
the  appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice,  that 
his  emulation  might  be  excited  by  the  piety  of 
Solomon,  w  ho  had  offered,  at  the  feast  of  the 
dedication,  twenty-two  thousand  oxen,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.'  These 
considerations  might  influence  his  designs  ;  but 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  and  important  ad- 

'■  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  the  leamed  and  dogmatic  Warbnrton  ;  who,  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  theologian,  prescribes  tlie  motives  and  conduct  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Being.  Tlie  discourse  entitled  Jnlvti,  (2d  edition,  London, 
1751),  is  strongly  marked  witli  all  the  peculiarities  which  are  imputed 
to  the  Warburtonian  school. 

*  I  shelter  myself  behind  IMaimonides,  IMarshani,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc, 
Warbnrton,  &c.  who  have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the 
falsehood  of  some  superstitious  divines.  See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv, 
p.  25,  &c. 

"*  Julian  {Fragment,  p.  205)  respectfully  styles  him  lUtya;  .^?s;  and 
mentions  him  elsewhere  (epist.  Ixiii)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He 
doubly  condemns  the  Cinistians  ;  for  believing,  and  for  renouncing  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.  Their  Deity  was  a  true,  but  not  the  on?;/,  God. 
Apud  Cvril.  1.  ix,  p.  305,  30G. 

"  1  Kings,  viii,  03.  2  Ciironicles,  vii,  5.  Joseph.  Antiqiiita.  Judaic. 
I.  viii,  c.  4  p.  431.  edit.  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke  of  so 
many  hecatombs  might  be  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Christian  rabbi, 
removes  them  by  a  miracle.  Lc  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough  to 
suspect  liic  fidelity  of  the  numbers. 
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vanta 2:e,  would  not  sii  ffer  the  impatient  monarch  chap. 
to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain  event  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without  delay, 
on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a  stately 
temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the 
church  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  adjacent  hill 
of  Calvary;  to  establish  an  order  of  priests, 
who  «^e  interested  zeal  would  detect  the  arts,  and 
resist  the  ambition,  of  their  Christian  rivals; 
and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose 
stern  fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to 
second,  and  even  to  anticipate  the  hostile  mea- 
sures of  the  pagan  government.  Among  the 
friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names  of  emperor 
and  of  friend  are  not  incompatible)  the  first 
place  was  assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the  vir- 
tuous and  learned  Alypius.*^  The  humanity  of 
Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe  justice,  and 
manly  fortitude;  and  while  he  exercised  his  abi- 
lities in  the  civil  administration  of  Britain,  he 
imitated,  in  his  poetical  compositions,  the  har- 
moiiy  and  softness  of  the^odes  of  Sappho,  'iliis 
minister,  to  whom  Julian  communicated,  without 
reserve,  his  most  careless  levities,  and  his  most 
serious  counsels,  received  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission to  restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  diligence  of  Aly- 
pius required  and  obtained  the  strenuous  support 
of  the  governor  of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their 
great  deliverer,  the  Jews  from  all  the  provinces^ 
of  the  empire,  asse:iibled  on  the  holy  mountain 

'  Julian,  epist.  xxix,  xxx.     La  Bleterie  has  neglected  to  translate 

ihc  second  of  these  epistles. 
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cHvp  of  their  fathers;  and  their  insolent  triumph 
'  ■  ■  alarnied  and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem.  The  desire  of  rebuilding 
the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this  propitious 
moment  the  men  foruot  their  avarice,  and  the 
women  their  delicacy  ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of 
silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich, 
and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of 
silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in 
liberal  contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a 
share  in  the  pious  labour;  and  the  commands 
of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  whole  people.^ 
The  enter.  Yct,  ou  thisoccasiou,  the  joiutcfforts  of  power 
fe'atedf  *^  and  cnthusiasni  were  unsuccessful;  and  the 
groundof  the  Jewish  temple,  which  is  now  cover- 
ed by  a  Mahometan  mosque,''  still  continued  to 
exhibit  the  same  edifying  spectacle  of  ruin  and 
desolation.  Perhaps  the  absence  and  death  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of  a  Chris- 
tian reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of  an 
arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  life  of  Jidian.'     But  the 


^  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jews  in  Gregory  Nazianzcn, 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  Ill),  and  Theodoiet,  (1.  iii,  c.  20). 

'^  Buiit  by  Omar,  tiie  second  Khalif,  who  tiied  A.  D.  644.  This  sjreat 
mosque  co\ers  the  whole  consecrated  irronnd  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and 
constitutes  almost  a  square  ot'tiO  toises,  or  one  Roman  mile  in  circum- 
ference.    See  d'AuTille  Jerusaicin,  p.  4.5. 

'  Annuianus  records  the  consuls  ot'  the  year  303,  before  lie  proceeds 
to  mention  the  </wHi,'-/iis  of  Julian.  Tuupluin  .  .  .  instaurare  sumpti- 
bus  cngitabid  immodicis.  Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  to  anticipate 
the  design  ;  but  lie  must  have  understood  from  former  examples,  that 
the  enecution  of  such  a  wuik  would  have  dciuuaded  many  years. 
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Christians  entertained  a  natural  and  pious  ex-   chap. 
pectation,  that,  in  this  memorable  contest,  the  ^^^^"^'^^ 
honour  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some 
signal  miracle,     An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind, 
and  a  fiery   eruption,   which    overturned    and 
scattered  the  new  foundations  of  the  temple, 
are  attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contem- 
porary and  respectable  evidence.''     This  public 
event  is  described  by  Ambrose,'  bishop  of  Mi- 
lan, in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
v>  hich  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion 
of  the  Jews ;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,'"  who 
might  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  elder  part  of 
his  congregation  at  Antioch;    and  by  Gregory 
INazianzen,"  who  published  his  account  of  tlie  perhaps  fay 
miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year,  nitura^' 
The  last  of  these  writers  has  boldly  declared,  ^**"'' 
that  this  preternatural  event  was  not  disputed 
by  the  infidels ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as  it 

•^  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  Theodoret,  Philns- 
torgitis,  &c.  add  contradictions,  rather  tiian  authority.  Compare  the 
oi-jcctions  of  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Jtiifs.  torn,  viii,  p.  157 — 168)  with 
Warbiirton's  answers  (Jnliau,  p.  174 — 258).  The  bishop  has  ingenious- 
ly explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on  the  garments 
of  the  spectators  by  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natural  effects  of  light- 
niri". 

'  Aiiibros.  toni,  ii,  epist.  xl,  p.  94G,  edit.  Benedictin.  He  composed 
tliis  fanatic  epistle  (A.  D.  3S8)  to  justify  a  bishop,  who  had  been  coa- 
dtmiicd  by  t!ie  civil  magistrate  for  burning  a  synagogue. 

""  Chrvsostom,  tom.  i.  p.  580,  advers.  Judaeos  et  Gentes,  torn,  ii,  p. 
574,  (le  Sl°  Babyli,  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  followed  tlie  common 
and  nauiral  supposition  ;  but  tlie  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the 
conipo-ition  of  these  sermons  in  the  year  383,  is  confident  they  were 
never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 

°  Greg  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  119—110.  To  it  ev  TrEfi^onToy  viun 
&avy.a.y  Kat  aSe  toi;  oSnif  auraif  ajn^tv/Jiivov  Xi^aiy  t^tfuM, 
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CHAP,  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable 
*,  testimony  of  AmmianiisMarcellinus.^  The  philo- 
sophic soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without 
adopting  the  prejudices  of  his  master,  has  re- 
corded, in  his  judicious  and  candid  history  of 
his  own  times,  the  extraordinary  obstacles  which 
interrupted  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. "  Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the  go- 
"  vernor  of  the  province,  urged,  with  vigour 
*'  and  diligence,  the  execution  of  the  w^ork,  hor- 
"  rible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foun- 
"  dations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks, 
*'  rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inac- 
*'  cessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  work- 
"  men ;  and  the  victorious  element  continuing 
*'  in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent 
"  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the 
*'  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Such  authority 
should  satisfy  a  believing,  andmust  astonish  an 
incredulous,  mind.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  still 
require  the  original  evidence  of  impartial  and  in- 
telligent spectators.  At  this  important  crisis, 
any  singular  accident  of  nature  would  assume 
the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  real 
prodigy.     This  glorious  deliverance  would  be 

"  Ammian.  xxiii,  1.  Cum  itaqne  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juva- 
retqtie  provinciae  rector,  nietuendi  globi  flammariim  prope  fiindamenta 
creijris  assultibus  enimpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliqnoties  operant!- 
bus  inacccssnm  ;  hocque  mode  elemcnto  destinatius  repcUente,  cessavit 
inceptnm.  Warbiirton  labours  (p.  60—90)  to  extort  a  confession  of 
the  miracle  from  the  months  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  and  to  employ  Ihe 
evidence  of  a  rabbi,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  wit- 
nesses can  only  be  received  by  a  very  favourable  judge- 
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speedily  improved  and  magnified  by  the  pious   chap. 
art  of  the  clergy  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  active  ^^,, \^ 


credulity  of  the  Christian  world  ;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian, 
careless  of  theological  disputes,  might  adorn  his 
work  with  the  specious  and  splendid  miracle.^ 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  se-  Partiality 
cretly  connected  with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  ° 
church.  Julian  still  continued  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  without  distin- 
guishing, whether  this  universal  toleration  pro- 
ceeded from  his  justice,  or  his  clemency.  He 
affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Christians,  who 
were  mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of 
their  lives ;  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  con- 
tempt, his  contempt  was  embittered  by  hatred; 
and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed  in 
a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep 
and  deadly  w  ound,  whenever  it  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  a  sovei-eign.  As  he  was  sensible  that 
the  Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Re- 
deemer, he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoin- 
ed, the  use  of  the  less  honourable  appellation 
of  Galileans.''     He  declared,  that,  by  the  folly 


P  Dr.  Laidner,  perhaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critics,  presumes  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  famous  miracle,  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testi- 
monies, vol.  iv,  p.  47 — 71).  The  silence  of  jL-romc  would  lead  to  a 
suspicion,  that  the  same  story,  which  was  celebrated  at  a  distance, 
might  be  despised  on  the  spot. 

1  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  81,  And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the 
invariable  practice  of  Julian  himself.  Warburton  has  justly  observed 
(p.  35),  that  the  Platonists  believed  in  t!:e  mysterious  virtue  of  words; 
and  Julian's  dislike  for  the  name  of  Chi  lit  might  proceed  from  super- 
stition, as  well  as  from  contempt.' 
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CHAP,    of  the  Galilceans,  whom  he  describes  as  a  sect 
of  fanatics,  contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to 
the  gods,  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  destruction ;  and  he  insinuates  in   a 
public  edict,  that  a  frantic  patient  might  some- 
times be  cured  by  salutary  violence/     An  un- 
generous   distinction    was    admitted   into   the 
mind  and  counsels  of  Julian,  that,  according  to 
the  difference  of  their  religious  sentiments,  one 
part  of  his  subjects   deserved   his  favour  and 
friendship,  while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to 
the  common  benefits  that  his  justice  could  not 
refuse  to  an  obedient  people/     According  to  a 
pi  inciple,  pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppres- 
sion, the  emperor  transferred,  to  the  pontiifs  of 
his  own  religion,  the  management  of  the  liberal 
allowances  from  tlie  public  revenue,  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety  of  Con- 
stantine  and  his  sons.     The  proud  system  of 
clerical  honours   and  immunities,   which   h.ad 
been  constructed  with  so  much  art  and  labour, 
was  levelled  to  the  ground;  the  hopes  of  testa- 
mentary donations  were  intercepted  by  the  rigour 
of  the  laws;  and  the  priests  of  the  Christian 
sect  were  confounded   with  the  last  and  most 

■'  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  288.  He  derides  tlic /aeo^a  raXiXaiisy,  (Epist. 
vli),  and  so  far  loses  siglit  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as  to  wish, 
(Epist.  xlii),  dxovTa?  Jtts-^ai. 

*  Ov  ya^  fji.ot  ^t/Jt-t;  £C(  xoy.i!^lfji.£V  «  £X£aif£i» 
AvJjitf,  01  «£  Seoktiv  a7re)(pio-jr''  o&avaTOia-iV. 
These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  cliasiged  and  perverted  in  tiie  trns 
spirit  of  a  bigot,  (Epist.  xlix),  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  jEolns 
when  lie  refuses  to  grant  Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds,  (Odyss.  x. 
73),  Libaniiis  (Oiat.  Parent,  c.  lix,  p.  286)  attempts  to  justify  this 
partial  behaviour,  by  an  apology,  in  which  persecution  peep  through 
tiie  mask  of  candotir. 
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ignominious  class  of  the  people.     Such  of  these   chap. 

regulations  as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the  ^^J, j, 

ambition  and  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were 
soon  afterwards  imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an 
orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar  distinctions 
which  policy  has  bestowed,  or  superstition  has 
lavished,  on  the  sacerdotal  order,  must  be  con- 
fined to  those  priests  who  profess  the  religion  of 
the  state.  But  the  will  of  the  legislator  was  not 
exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion;  and  it  was 
the  object  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian,  to 
deprive  the  Christians  of  all  the  temporal  ho- 
nours and  advantages  which  rendered  them  re- 
spectable in  the  eyes  of  the  world.' 

A  iust  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  Hepio- 

.  .     .  .      .  liibiti  the 

on  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  christians 
teaching   the  arts   of   grammar  and  rhetoric."  t'eaciiing 
The  motives  alleged  by  the  emperor  to  justify  ^^i'""!* 
this  partial  and  oppressive  measure  might  com- 
mand, during  his  life-time,  the  silence  of  slaves 
and  the  applause  of  flatterers.     Julian  abuses 
the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word  which  might 
be  indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  :  he  contemptuously  ob- 
serves, that  the  men  who  exalt  the  merit  of  im- 
plicit faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  science;  and  he  vainly  contends, 

'  These  laws  which  affected  the  cleitry,  may  be  found  in  the  slight 
hints  of  Julian  himself,  (Epist.  lii),  in  tlie  vagu.  declamations  of  Gre- 
gory, (Orat.  iii,  p.  86,  87),  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Sozoraen, 
(I.  V,  c.  5). 

"  Inclemens  .  .  .  pcrenni  obreundum  siientic.     Ammian.  xxii,  10; 

XEV,  6. 
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CHAP,  tliat  if  they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer 
and  Demosthenes,  they  ought  to  content  them- 
selves with  expounding  Luke  and  Mathew  in 
the  churches  of  the  Galilseans/  In  all  the  cities 
of  the  Roman  world,  the  education  of  the  youth 
was  intrusted  to  masters  of  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric ;  who  were  elected  by  the  magistrates, 
maintained  at  the  public  expence,  and  distin- 
guished by  many  lucrative  and  honourable  pri- 
vileges. The  edict  of  Julian  appears  to  have 
included  the  physicians,  and  professors  of  all 
the  liberal  arts ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved 
to  himself  the  approbation  of  the  candidates,  was 
authorized  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to  punish, 
the  religious  constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Christians/  As  soon  as  the  resignation  of  the 
more  obstinate^  teachers  had  established  the  un- 
rivalled dominion  of  the  pagan  sophists,  Julian 
invited  the  rising  generation  to  resort  with  free- 
dom to  the  public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence, 

^  T^ie  edict  itself,  \Yhicli  is  still  extant  among  the  epistles  of  Julian 
(xlii),  may  be  compared  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Gregory,  (Orat. 
iii,  p.  90).  Tiliemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vii,  p.  121)1 — 1294)  has  col- 
lected the  seeminfr  differences  of  ancients  and  moderns.  They  may  be 
easily  reconciled.  The  Christians  were  directly  forbid  to  teach,  they 
were  indirectly  forbid  to  learn ;  since  they  would  not  frequent  the 
schools  of  the  pagans. 

>  Code.v  Thcodos.  1.  xiii,  tit.  iii,  de  niedicis  et  professoribus,  leg.  5, 
(published  the  17th  of  June,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  29th  of 
July,  A.  D.  863),  with  Godefroy's  Illustrations,  torn,  v,  p.  31. 

^  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution, — Sicut  a  majori- 
bus  nostris  compertum  habemus,  omues  ubique  propemodum  .... 
officium  quain  lidem  dcserere  maluerunt,  vii.  30.  Proasresius,  aCiiris- 
tian  sophist,  refused  to  accept  the  partial  favour  of  the  emperor. 
Hieronym,  in  Chron.  p.  185,  edit.  Scaligcr      Eunapius  in  Prosresio. 

4».  i2e.' 
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that  their  tender  minds  would  receive  the  im-  chap. 
pressions  of  literature  and  idolatry.  If  the  great-  ,,^,,,,,i, 
est  partof  the  Christian  youth  should  be  deterred 
by  their  own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  pa- 
rents, from  accepting-  this  dangerous  mode  of 
instruction,  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  relin- 
quish the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education.  Julian 
had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  the  church  would  relapse  into  its  prime- 
val simplicity,  and  that  the  theologians,  who 
possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learning  and 
eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a 
generation  of  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  inca- 
pable of  defending  the  truth  of  their  own  princi- 
ples, or  of  exposing  the  varioifs  follies  of  Poly- 
theism.* 

It  was  unddubtedly  the  wish  and  the  design  of  Disgrace 
Julian  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  advanta-  p^cs^ji!' ^^ 
ges  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and  of  power ;  but  t};e  chiis- 
the  injustice  of  excluding  them  from  all  offices 
of  trust  antl  profit  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  his  general  policy,  rather  than  the  immediate 
consequence  of  any  positive   law.**      Superior 
merit  might  deserve,  and  obtain,  some  extraor- 


*  They  had  recourse  to  Jbe  expedient  of  composing  bool^s  for  their 
own  schools.  Within  a  few  months  Appollinaris  produced  his  Chris- 
tian imitation  of  Homer,  (a  sacred  history  in  xxiv  books),  Pindar,  Eu- 
ripides, and  Menander  ;  and  Sozonicu  is  satisfied,  that  they  equalled, 
or  excelled,  the  originals. 

•»  It  was  the  instnution  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates,  (Epist,  vii), 
rfOTi/xttj^Saj  (AiiToi  ra;  flccj-e^Eic  y.ai  itc*iv  fiy.1  Sejv.  Sozomen,  (1.  v,  c.  18), 
and  Socrates,  (1.  iii,  c.  13),  must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Gregory, 
(Orat.  iii,  p.  95),  not  less  prone  to  exaggeration,  but  more  restrained 
by  the  actual  knowledge  of  his  contemporary  readers, 

VOL.   IV.  I 
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CHAP.   (Jinary  exceptions  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 

^Christian  officers  were  gradually  removed  from 

their  eniployuieuts  in  the  state,  the  army,  and 
the  provinces.  The  hopes  of  future  candidates 
were  extinguished  by  the  declared  partiality  of 
a  prince,  who  maliciously  reminded  them,  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  use  the  sword, 
either  of  justice,  or  of  war;  and  who  studious- 
ly guarded  the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with  the 
ensigns  of  idolatry.  The  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  intrusted  to  the  pagans,  who  profes- 
sed an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was 
often  directed  by  the  rules  of  divination,  the  fa- 
vourites whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  mankind.*"  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  their  enemies,  the  Christians  had  much 
to  suffer,  and  more  to  apprehend.  The  temper 
of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  care  of 
his  reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  universe,  restrained  the  philosophic  mo- 
narch from  violating  the  laws  of  justice  and  to- 
leration, which  he  himself  had  so  recently  esta- 
blished. But  the  provincial  ministers  of  his  au- 
thority were  placed  in  a  less  conspicuous  sta- 
tion. In  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  they 
consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the  com- 
mands of  their  sovereign ;  and  ventured  to  ex- 
ercise a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the 
sectaries,    on  whom  they  were  not  permittee 

*  fuf *i  ^jw"  xai  JiJac  x«i  jMu  5iJi.;.     Lil)<-iniii.s,    Oral.   Parent,  r.  8S,  p« 
311. 
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to  confer  the  honours  of  martyrdom.     The  em-  niAv. 
peror,  who  dissembled  as  long  as  possible,  his  ^l [\^ 


knowledge  of  the  injustice  that  was  exercised  in 
his  name,  expressed  his  real  sense  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  officers,  by  gentle  reproofs  and  sub- 
stantial rewards.** 

The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression,  Tiioy  are 

11  1        t'ondemn- 

with  which  they  were  armed,  was  the  law  thated  to  n-. 
obliged  the  Christians  to  make  full  and  ample  pa"gant«n- 
satisfaction  for  the  temples  which  they  had  de-^''^- 
stroyed  under  the  preceding  reign.    The  zeal  of 
the  triumphant  church  had  not  always  expected 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authority ;  and  the 
bishops,  who  were  secure  of  impunity,  had  often 
marched,  at  the  head  of  their  congregations,  to 
attack  and  demolish  the  fortresses  of  tlie  prince 
of  darkness.  The  consecrated  lands,  which  had 
increased  the  patrimony  of  the  sovereign  or  of 
the  clergy,  were  clearly  defined,  and  easily  re- 
stored.    But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
pagan  superstition,  the  Christians  had  frequent-, 
ly  erected  their  own  religious  edifices  ;  and  as  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the 
temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and  piety  of 
the  emperor  were  applauded  by  one  party,  while 
the  other  deplored  and  execrated  his  sacrilegious 
violence.*     After  the  ground  w^as  cleared,  the 


"  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii,  p.  74,  91,  92.-  Socrates,  1.  iii,  c.  14.  Tlieo- 
doret,  1.  iii,  c  6.  Some  drawback  may,  however,  be  allowed  for  llie 
violence  o(  tlieir  zeal,  not  less  partial  Ihan  the  zeal  of  Julian. 

'  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  Libaniiis  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  CO, 
p.  280). with  the  passionate  exclamatioiis  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii,  p.  86, 
b7),  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  two  orator* 
are  really  describing  the  same  events. 
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CHAP,  restitution  of  those  stately  structures,  which  had 
^^^^^^";  been  levelled  with  the  dust ;  and  of  the  precious 
ornaments,  which  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tian uses  ;  swelled  into  a  very  large  account  of 
damages  and  debt.  The  authors  of  t!ui  injury 
had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  dis- 
charge this  accumulated  demand  :  and  the  im- 
partial wisdom  of  a  legislator  would  have  been 
displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and 
complaints,  by  an  equitaljle  and  temperate  ar- 
bitration. Bat  the  whole  empire,  and  particu- 
larly the  east,  was  throw^n  into  confusion  by  the 
rash  edicts  of  Julian  ;  and  the  pagan  magistrates, 
inflamed  by  zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the  rigo- 
rous privilege  of  the  Roman  law,  which  substi- 
tutes, in  the  place  of  his  inadequate  property, 
the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under  the 
preceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,Miad 
laboured  in  the  conversion  of  his  people  with 
arms  more  effectual  than  those  of  persuasion,^ 
The  magistrates  required  the  full  value  of  a  tem- 
ple which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  intolerant 
zeal :  but  as  they  were  satisfied  of  his  poverty, 

*  Restan,  or  Arctliiisa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  between 
Emesa  (Hems)  and  Epiphania  ( HamathJ,  was  foumled,  or  at  least 
namcil,  by  Selcucus  Nicatcr.  Its  peculiar  era  dates  from  the  year  of 
Rome  68,5,  according  to  the  medals  of  the  city.  lu  the  decline  of  the 
Scleucides,  Emcsa  and  Aretlmsa  were  usurped  by  the  Arab  Sampsicer- 
auuis,  whose  posterity,  Ih.e  vassals  of  Rome,  were  not  extinguislied  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  d'Anville's  Maps  and  Geographic  An- 
cienne,  toni.  ii,  p.  134.  Wesseling.  Itincraria,  p.  IbS,  and  Noris.  Epoch. 
Syro-Macedon.  p.  80,  481,  482. 

^  Sozomen,  1  v,  c.  10.  It  is  siirprisiiia;,  tliat  Gregory  and  Theodo- 
ret  sliould  suppress  a  circumstance  whicii,  in  their  eyes,  must  have  eiv 
Lanced  the  religious  merit  of  the  confessor. 
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tliev  desired  only  to  bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  chap. 

"  ,  XXTTT 

the  promise  of  the  slightest  compensation.  They ^^/^ 

apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhumaiily 
scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard  ;  and  his  na- 
ked body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  suspended, 
in  a  net,  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  exposed 
to  the  stings  of  insects  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian 
sun*".  From  this  lofty  station,  Mark  still  per- 
sisted to  glory  in  his  crime,  and  to  insult  the 
impotent  rage  of  his  persecutors.  He  was  at 
length  rescued  from  their  hands,  and  dismissed 
to  enjoy  the  honour  of  his  divine  triumph.  The  A- 
rians  celebrated  the  virtue  of  their  pious  confes- 
sor :  the  catholics  ambitiously  chiimed  his  al- 
liance ;'alid  the  pagans,  who  inighl  besii>crj>tible 
of  shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred  fiom  ihe  re- 
petition of  such  unavailing  cruelty.''  Julia?! 
spared  his  life;  but  if  ihc  bishop  of  Arethusa 


''  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tra- 
gically painted,  (Orat.  iii,  p.  SS,  91),  are  confirmed  by  the  unexcep- 
tionable and  reluctant  evidence  of  Libanius.  Majxc?  ckeooj  x^s^ajWEvof, 
xai  |uaf'J'S(<*£'''!J?,  »ai  ts  Trwyaivoj  avrai  TiXXon*£Vtf,  iixyra  ivfyy.wv  avJ^Eiaj  ivv 
la-oQeoi;  ig-i  tui;  rifxai;,  kch  <pa.vr)  Tra,  mji.wnp^n'roj  bvQvi;.  Epist.  730,  p.  3jO, 
351,  edit.  Wolf.  Amstcl.  1738. 

'  ni^ifA,a^yno;,  certatim  euni  sibi  (CliriJlintii)  vindicant.  It  is  ilms 
that  La  Croze  and  Wolfius  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek  vvord, 
whose  true  signification  had  been  mistaken  i)y  foruKr  interputeis,  anil 
even  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheqiie  Ancienneet  Modciiic,  tom.  iii,  p.  371). 
Yet  Tilleniont  is  strangely  puzzkd  to  understand  (INIrm.  Ecrles.  tom. 
Vii,  p.  1309)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mistake  a  Semi-Arian 
Visliup  for  a  saint. 

''  See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallnst,  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii,  90, 
*1).  Libanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  cflfender,  lest  they  should  find 
many  Marks  ;  yet  he  allows,  that  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  consecrat- 
ed wealth,  he  deserved  to  suficr  the  punishment  of  Marsyas ;  to  ba 
flayed  alive,  (Epist.  730,  p.  349-331). 

i2 
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<^HAi'.   had  saved  the  infancy  of  Julian/  postevity  will 
,-..,„,  .condemn  the  ingratitude,  instead  of  praising-  the 

cleuiency,  of  the  emperor. 
i-i.'^aiKhia-      ^^  the  distance  of  iive  niiles   from  Antioch, 
rmif;iove|^],g  Maccdoniau  kin-'s  of  Svriahad  consecrated 

01  Dupliiie  ~ 

to  A})ollo  one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of  de- 
votion in  the  pagan  world.'"  A  magnificent 
temple  rose  in  honour  of  tlie  god  of  light;  and 
Iiiscollossal  figure"  almost  filled  the  capacious 
sanctuary,  which  was  enriched  with  gold  and 
gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the  Grecian 
artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a  bending 
attitude,  with  a  golden  cnp  in  his  hand,  pouring- 
out  a  libation  on  the  earth  ;  as  if  he  supplicated 
the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the 
cold  and  beauteous  Daphne  :  for  the  spot  was 
ennobled  by  fiction :  and  the  fancy  of  the  Sy- 
rian })oets  had  transported  the  amorous  tale 
from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the 
Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imi- 
tated by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream 
of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the  truth  and  repu- 
tation of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed  from   the 


'  Gregory  (Orat.  iii,  p.  90)  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  apostate, 
Mark  had  deserved  still  more  than  he  had  suifered. 

"^  The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo,  {!.  xvi. 
p.  lOSl),  1090,  edit.  Amslel.  1707)  ;  Lihanius,  (Naenia,  p.  1S5,  1«8,  Aii- 
tiocliic.  Orat.  xi,  p.  3S0,  3SI),  and  Sozonien,  (I.  v,  c.  19)  Wesseling 
(Ilinerar.  p.  5S1),  and  Catisaubon  (ad  Hist.  Aaigiisi,.  p.  G4)  illustrate 
this  curious  subject. 

"  Siuiulaeruni  m  eo  Olyii'iiiaci  Jovis  iniitameiiti  acqiiipaiansmagnitii- 
dinein.  Amniian.  xxii.  13.  'I'lie  Olyuipic  Jupiter  was  sixty  feet  high, 
and  his  bulk  vias  ccnscfjuenily  ecjual  to  that  of  a  thousand  men.  See 
a  curious  i»/fwioi"ic  of  the  Abbe  Gedoyn,  (Academic  des  luscriptious, 
ton».  ix,p.  lUS). 
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(7«5faZmM  fountain  of  Daphne."     In  the  adjacent  chap. 
fields   a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  privi-  ^^^JJj 
lege,P  which  had  been  purchased  from  Elis  ;  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expence 
of  the  city ;  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  annually  applied  to  the 
public  pleasures.''     The  perpetual  resort  of  pil- 
grims and  spectators,  insensibly  formed,  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  the  temple,  the  stately  and 
populous  village  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the 
splendor,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a  pro- 
vincial city.     The  temple  and  the  village  were 
deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and 
cypresses,  which  reached  as  far  as  a  circumfe- 
rence of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most  sultry 
summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade.     A 
thousand  streams  of  the  purest  water  issuing 
from  every  hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of  the 


'  Hadrian  read  tlie  history  of  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped  in 
the  Castalian  stream  ;  a  trick  wliich,  according  to  the  physician  Van- 
dale,  (de  Oraculis,  p.  281,  282),  might  be  easily  performed  by  chemical 
preparations.  The  emperor  stopped  the  source  of  such  dangerous 
knowledge  j  which  was  again  opened  by  the  devout  curiosity  of  Ju- 
lian. 

P  It  was  purchased,  A.  D.  44,  in  the  year  92  of  the  era  of  Antioch, 
(Noris.  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  p.  139-174),  for  the  terra  of  ninety  Olym- 
piads. But  the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly  cele- 
brated till  the  reign  of  Commodus.  See  the  curious  details  in  the 
Chronicle  of  John  Malala,  (torn,  i,  p.  293,  320,  372-381),  a  writer 
whose  merit  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
city. 

^  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by  Sosibius,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the 
age  of  Constantine,  are  compared  in  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6» 
(Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn.  iii). 
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CHAP,  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  senses 
^^"''  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aro- 
n^atic  odours;  and  tlie  peaceful  grove  was  con- 
secrated to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love. 
'      The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the 
object  of  his  desires  ;  and  the  blushing  maid  was 
warned,  by  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly 
of  unseasonable  coyness.     The  soldier  and  the 
philosopher  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this 
sensual  paradise  -^  where  pleasure,  assuming  the 
character  of  religion,   imperceptibly  dissolved 
the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.     But  the  groves  of 
Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the 
veneration  of  natives  and  strangers  ;  the  privi- 
leges of  the  holy  ground  were  enlarged  by  the 
munificence  of  succeeding  emperors ;  and  ev^y 
generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  temple.' 
Neglect         When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festi- 
Safion'o?*val,  hastened  to  adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne, 
Daphne,    j^-g  (jevotiou  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
eagerness  and  impatience.     His  lively  imagina- 
tion anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of 
libations,  and  of  incense  ;  a  long  procession  of 
youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in  white  robes,  the 


'  Aviilio  Cassio  Syriacos  legiones  dcdi  luxuriu.  diffluentes  tt  Daphni- 
cii>  moiibiis.  These  are  the  words  of  Ihe  emperor  Marcus  Autonimis, 
ift  an  original  letter  preserved  by  his  biograplier  in  Hist.  Angus  .  p. 
41.  Cassins  dismissed  or  puuisKed  every  soldier  who  was  seeu  at 
Daphne. 

'  Aliijuautum  agroruni  Daphnensibus  dedit  (Pompcij),  quo  lucns  ibi 
spatiosior  tieret ;  delectatus  aniecnitate  loci  et  aquaruui  abuudantia. — 
Eutropius,  V),  14.     Sex,Uis  Kulus,  dc  Provinciis,  c.  IC, 
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symbol  of  their  imiocence  ;  and  the  tumultuoas  Chap. 
concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.  But  the  ,*,,,,,;,^ 
zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of 
Christianity,  into  a  different  channel.  Instead 
of  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  tribes 
of  a  wealthy  city,  to  their  tutelar  deity,  the  em- 
peror complains  that  he  found  only  a  single 
goose,  provided  at  the  expence  of  a  priest,  the 
pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decayed  tem- 
ple.' The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had 
been  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground 
was  profaned  by  the  introduction  of  Christian 
and  funeral  rites.  After  Babylas"  (a  bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution 
of  Decius)  had  rested  near  a  century  in  his 
grave,  his  body,  by  the  order  of  the  Caesar  Gal- 
lus,  was  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  grove 
of  Daphne.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected 
over  his  remains  ;  a  portion  of  the  sacred  lands 
Avas  usurped  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  for  the  burial  of  the  Christians  of  Antioch, 
who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the  feet  of  their 
bishop  ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with 
their  affrighted  and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon 


'  Julian  (Misopogon,  p.  361,  S62)  discovers  his  own  character  with 
that  vaiijete,  tnat  unconscious  simphcity,  which  always  constitutes  ge- 
nuine humour. 

"  Babylas  is  named  by  Ensebius  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of 
■'.iitioch,  (Hist.  Ecclcs,  1.  vi,  c.  20,  39).  His  triumph  over  two  empe- 
rors (the  first  fabulous,  the  second  historical)  is  diffusely  celebrated  by 
Chrysostom,  (torn,  ii,  p.  53G — 579.  edit.  Montfaucon).  Tillemont 
^Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  iii,  part,  ii,  p.  287-302,  459-465)  becomes  almost  a 
sceptic. 
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CHAP,   as  another  revolution  seemed  to  restore  the  for- 

^^^  tune  of  paganism,   the  church   of  St.  Babylas 

was  demolished,  and  new  buildings  were  added 
to  the  mouldering  edifice  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  piety  of  the  Syrian  kings.  But  the  first 
and  most  serious  care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver 
his  oppressed  deity  from  the  odious  presence  of 
the  dead  and  living  Christians,  who  had  so  ef- 
fectually suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud  or  enthu- 
siasm.'' The  scene  of  infection  was  purified, 
according  to  the  forms  of  ancient  rituals  ;  the 
Removal  bodics  wcrc  dcccutly  removed ;  and  the  mini- 
bljdies'and  '^^crs  of  the  church  were  permitted  to  convey 
contiaKra-  ^\^q  remaius  of  St.  Babylas  to  their  former  ha- 
ttmpie.  bitation  withm  the  walls  of  Antioch.  Ihe  mo- 
dest behaviour  which  might  have  assuaged  the 
jealousy  of  an  hostile  government,  was  neglect- 
ed on  this  occasion  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians. 
The  lofty  car,  that  transported  the  relics  of  Ba- 
bylas, was  followed,  and  accompanied,  and  re- 
ceived, by  an  innumerable  multitude;  who 
chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the 
Psalms  of  David  the  most  expressive  of  their 
contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters.  The  return 
of  the  saint  was  a  triumph  ;  and  the  triumph 
was  an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor, 
who  exerted  his  pride  to  dissemble  his  resent- 
ment.    During  the  night  which  terminated  this 

^  Ecclesiastical  critics,  particularly  those  who  love  relics,  exult  in 
the  confession  of  Julian,  (Misopogon,  p.  361),  and  Libanius,  (Naenia, 
p.  185),  that  Apollo  was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  owe  dead  man. — 
Yet  Animianus  (xxii,  12)  clears  and  purifies  the  whole  ground,  accord 
ing  to  the  rites  which  the  Athenians  formerly  practised  lu  the  isle  ot 
Delos. 
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indiscreet  procession,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  chap. 

in  flames  ;  the  statue  of  Apollo  was  consumed  ; J,,,,]^ 

and  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were  left  a  naked 
and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  Christians 
of  Antioch  asserted,  with  religious  confidence, 
that  the  powerful  intercession  of  St.  Babylas 
had  pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven  against  the 
devoted  roof:  but  as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative,  of  believing  either  a  crime  or  a  mi- 
racle, he  chose,  without  hesitation,  without  evi- 
dence, but  with  some  colour  of  probability,  to 
impute  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the 
Galilaeans.^  Their  offence,  had  it  been  suffi- 
ciently proved,  might  have  justified  the  retalia- 
tion which  was  immediately  executed  by  the 
order  of  Julian,  of  shutting  the  doors,  and  con-  Jui'an 
fiscating  the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  Antioch.  cathedral 
To  discover  the  criminals  who  were  guilty  of '^  ^"""'^^ 
the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches 
of  the  church,  several  ecclesiastics  were  tortur- 
ed ;''  and  a  presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodo- 
ret,  was  beheaded  by  the  sentence  of  the  Count 
of  the  East.     But  this  hasty  act  was  blamed  by 

^  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  361)  rather  insinuates,  than  affirms,  their 
guilt.  Ammianus  (xxii,  13)  treats  the  imputation  as  letissimus  rumor, 
and  relates  the  story  with  extraordinary  candour. 

^  Quo  tam  atroci  casfi  repente  consumpto,  ad  id  nsque  imperatoris 
ira  provexit,  ut  quaestiones  agitare  juberer  solito  acriores,  (yet  Julian 
blames  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates  of  Antioch),  etmajorem  ecclesiam 
Aiitiochiae  claudi.  This  interdiction  was  performed  with  some  cir- 
cumstances of  indignity  and  profanation  ;  and  the  seasonable  death  of 
the  principal  actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much  superstitious 
complacency  by  the  Abbe  de^  la  Bleterie.  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  36i!- 
369. 
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CHAP,   the  emperor  ;  who  lamented,  with  real  or  affect- 
_ed  concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  mini- 
sters would  tarnish  his  reign  with  the  disgrace 
of  persecution.' 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  in- 
stantly checked  by  the  frown  of  their  sovereign; 
but  when  the  father  of  his  country  declares  him- 
self the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  licence  of  popu- 
lar fury  cannot  easily  be  restrained,  nor  consis- 
tently punished.  Julian,  in  a  public  composi- 
tion, applauds  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the 
holy  cities  of  Syria,  w^hose  pious  inhabitants 
had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Galilseans :  and  faintly  complains,  that 
they  had  revenged  the  injuries  of  the  gods  with 
less  moderation  than  he  should  have  recom- 
mended.'' This  imperfect  and  reluctant  con- 
fession may  appear  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical 
narratives  ;  that  in  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
Ca^sarea,  Heliopolis,  &c.  the  pagans  abused, 
without  prudence  or  remorse,  the  moment  of 
their  prosperity.  That  the  unhappy  objects  of 
their  cruelty  were  released  from  torture  only  by 
death;  that  as  their  mangled  bodies  were  drag- 
ged through  the  streets,  they  were  pierced 
(such  was  the  universal  rage)  by  the  spits  of 
cooks,  and  the  distafis  of  enraged  womiCn;  and 
that  the  entrails  of  Christian  priests  and  virgins, 
after  they  had  been  tasted  by  those  bloody  fa^ 

*  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  liistorians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be 
suspected,  we  may  alledge  the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  ia  the  Acta 
SUicera  of  Kiiinait,  p.  591,  The  complaiut  of  Julian  gives  it  an  origi- 
nal and  authentic  air. 

''  Julian,  Misopogon,  p.  3G1. 
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natics»  were  mixed  with  barley,  and  contemptu-  chap. 
ously  thrown  to  the  unclean  animals   of  the  ^^^^^^^^'^^ 


city/  Such  scenes  of  religious  madness  exhi- 
bit the  most  contemptible  and  odious  picture  of 
human  nature ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexandria 
attracts  still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty 
of  the  fact,  the  rank  of  the  victims,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

George,**  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  George  ^f 
surnaniedtheCappadocian,  was  born  at  Epipha- ^^^'''^  ^* 
nia  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's  shop.  From  this 
obscure  and  servile  origin  he  raised  himself  by 
the  talents  of  a  parasite:  and  the  patrons,  whom 
he  assiduously  flattered,  procured  for  their 
worthless  dependant,  a  lucrative  commission, 
or  contract,  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon. 
His  employment  was  mean  ;  he  rendered  it  in- 
famous. He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest 
arts  of  fraud  and  corruption;  but  his  malversa- 
tions were  so  notorious,  that  George  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice. 
After  this  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  saved  his  fortune  at  the  expence  of  his  ho- 
nour,  he  embraced,  with  real  or  affected  zeal, 

'  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iii,  p.  87).  Sozomen,  (I,  v,  c.  9), 
may  be  considered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He 
was  anatjive  of  Gaza,  and  had  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zeno, 
who,  as  bishop  of  Maiunia,  lived  to  the  age  of  an  hundred,  (1.  vii,  c. 
28).  Philostorgius  (1.  vii,  c.  4,  with  Godefroy's  dissertations.,  p.  284), 
adds  some  tragic  circumstances  of  Christians,  who  were  literally  sacri- 
ficed at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  &c. 

"  The  life  and  death  of  George  of  CEppsilocia  are  described  by  Am- 
mianus,  (xxii,  11);  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Oiat.  xxi,  p.  382,  385,  389, 
390),  and  Epiphanius,  (Hasres.  Ixxvi).  The  invectives  of  the  two 
saints  might  not  deserve  much  credit,  unless  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  cool  and  impartial  infidii.  .' 
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CHAP,  the  profession  of  A riaiiism.     From  the  1  eve,  or 

XXIII 

^,the  ostentation,  of  learning,   he  collected  a  va- 


luable library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  theology  :*  and  the  choice  of  the  prevaiJing 
faction  promoted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the 
throne  of  Athanasius.  The  entrance  of  the 
new  archbishop  was  that  of  a  barbarian  con- 
queror ;  -and  each  moment  of  his  reign  was  pol- 
luted by  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  catholics  of 
Alexandria  and  Egypt  were  abandoned  to  a  ty- 
rant, qualified,  by  nature  and  education,  to  ex- 
ercise the  office  of  persecution  ;  but  he  oppres- 
opprcsses  scd  with  an  impartial  hand  the  various  inhabi- 
dria  and  tauts  of  his  cxtcnsivc  dioccse.  The  primate  of 
Egypt.  Egypt  assumed  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his 
lofty  station ;  but  he  still  betrayed  the  vices  of 
his  base  and  servile  extraction.  The  merchants 
of  Alexandria  were  impoverished  by  the  unjust 
and  almost  univergal,  monopoly,  which  he  ac- 
quired, of  nitre,  salt,  paper,  funerals  &c,  and 
the  spiritual  father  of  a  great  people  conde- 
scended to  practise  the  vile  and  pernicious  arts 
of  an  informer.  The  Alexandrians  could  never 
forget,  nor  forgive,  the  tax,  which  he  suggest- 
ed, on  all  the  houses  of  the  city,  under  an  ob- 

*  After  tlie  luassarrc  of  George,  tlio  cnipcror  Julian  repeatedly  sent 
orders  to  preserve  tlie  library  forliis  own  use,  and  to  torture  i<ie  slaves 
wjio  might  be  suspected  of  secreting  any  books.  He  praises  the  merit  of 
the  collection,  from  whence  he  hud  borrowed  and  transcribed  several 
manuscripts  while  he  pvM'sued  his  studies  i:i  Cappadocia.  He  conld 
wish  indeed  that  the  works  of  tlie  Galilanans  might  perish  ;  but  lie  re- 
quires an  exact  account  even  of  those  tlic(vlogical  volumes,  lest  other 
treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confounded  in  their  loss.  Julian. 
£pist.  ix,  xxxvi. 
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solete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had  con-  chap. 
veyed  to  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  ^^'^^^^^^^ 
Cassars,  the  perpetual  property  of  the  soil. 
The  Pagans,  who  had  been  flattered  vvith  the 
hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  de- 
vout avarice ;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexan- 
dria were  either  pillaged  or  insulted  by  the 
haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and 
threatening  tone — "  How  long  will  these  sepul- 
"  chres  be  permitted  to  stand?"  Under  the 
reign  of  Constantius,  he  was  expelled  by  the 
fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  people ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  that 
the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  state  could 
restore  his  authority,  and  gratify  his  revenge. 
The  messenger  who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria 
the  accession  of  Julian,  announced  the  dov,  n- 
fal  of  the  archbishop.     George,  with  two  of  his  '^-  ^-  •"'^'i. 

1  •  •     ■   ^  r->  J.    -r^-      1  1  Nov.  30. 

obsequious  mmisters,  Count  iJiodorus,  and 
Dracontius,  master  of  the  mint,  were  ignomi- 
niously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  days,  the  prison  v>  as  h 
forced  open  by  the  rage  of  a  superstitious  mul-  '='^"'' 
titude,  impatient  of  the  tedious  forms  of  judi- 
cial proceedings.  The  enemies  of  gods  and  ^^^c.  21 
men  expired  under  their  cruel  insults  ;  the  life- 
less bodies  of  the  archbishop  and  his  associates 
were  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on 
the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  the  inactivity  of  the 
Athanasian  party^  was  esteemed  a  shinins;  ex- 


e  IS  mas- 

cicd  by 

till-  people. 


'^  Philostorgius,  with  cautions  malice,  insinuates  their  jjnilt,  xai  tj* 
A/l/ivafiu  yvjfji.rtv  ^(aTr\yncati  Tiff  Ttfa^iai;,  I.  vii,  c.  '-  ;  Godefiov,  p.  2G7. 


XXIII. 
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CHAP,  ample  of  evangelical  patience.  The  remains  of 
these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea : 
and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared 
their  resolution  to  disappoint  the  devotion  of 
the  Christians,  and  to  intercept  the  future  ho- 
nours of  these  martyrs,  who  had  been  punish- 
ed like  their  predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of 
their  religion.^  The  fears  of  the  pagans  were 
just,  and  their,  precautions  ineffectual.  The 
meritorious  death  of  the  archbishop  obliterat- 
ed the  memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Atha- 
nasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and 
the  seeming  conversion  of  those  sectaries  in- 
troduced his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the 
catholic  church''.  The  odious  stranger,  dis- 
guising every  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 
assumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and 
a  Christian   hero ;'    and  the  infamous  George 


6  CIneres  projecit  in  mare,  id  metuens  ut  clamabat,  ne,  coUectis  sn-. 
premis,  aedes  illis  extinerent :  ut  reliqnis,  qui  deviaie  a  religione  com- 
pulsi,  pertuleie  cruciabilis  poenas,  adusqiiegloriosammortem  intemera- 
Xk  fide  progrcssi,  et  nunc  Martyres  appcUantnt.  Ammian.  xxii,  II. 
Epiplianius  proves  to  tiie  Aiians,  that  George  was  not  a  martyr. 

»  Some  Donatisfs,  (Optatus  Milev.  p.  GO,  303,  edit.  Dupin ;  and 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles  torn,  vi,  p.  713,  in  4to),  and  Priscilliaiiists, 
(Tilkmoni,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  viii,  p.  517,  in  4to),  have  in  like  man- 
ner usurped  the  honours  of  catholic  saints  and  martjrs. 

'  The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  the  Grcgories,  were  igno- 
rant of  their  holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius,  (A.  D.  434),  the  first 
catholic  who  acknowledges  St.  George,  places  him  among  the  mar- 
tyrs—" Qui  Deo  magis  quam  hominis  noti  sunt."  He  rejects  his  acts 
as  a  copiposition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhap.^  not  the  oldest,  of  the 
spurious  Acts,  are  still  extant;  and  through  a  cloud  of  fiction,  we 
may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  wliich  St.  George  of  (;appadocia  sus- 
tained in  the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandria,  against  tlie  magiciaH  Alba 
nasius. 
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of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed''  into  tlie   chap. 

renowiied^t.  George  of  England,  the  patron  of \, 

arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.^  And  wor- 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  inform- IsE  ana 
ed  of  the  tumult  of  Alexandria,  he  received  in-'"*"^'"' 
telligence  from  Edessa,  that  the  proud  and 
wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  insulted  the 
weakness  of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed 
such  disorders  as  ought  not  to  be  suffered  with 
impunity  in  a  well  regulated  state.  Without 
expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  the  exas- 
perated prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Edessa,""  by  which  he  confiscated 
the  whole  property  of  the  church :  the  money 
was  distributed  among  the  soldiers ;  the  lands 
were  added  to  the  domain;  and  this  act  of  op- 
pression was  aggravated  by  the  most  ungener- 
ous irony.  "  I  shew  myself,"  says  Julian,  "  the  ' 
"  true  friend  of  the  Galilceans.  Their  admirable 
"  law  has  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
"  the  poor;  and  they  will  ad.vance  with  more  ^ 

"  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  salvation,  : 
"  when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assistance  from   ' 

''  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as  ex- 
tremely probable.     See  the  Lontrneruana,  torn.  1,  p.  194. 

'  A  curious  history  of  the  worsliip  of  St.  George,  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, (when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at  Rome, 
and  at  Treves  in  Gaul),  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Heylin,  (His- 
tory of  St.  George,  2d  edition,  London,  1633,  in  4to,  p.  429),  and  the 
Bollandists,  (Act  SS.  Mens.  April,  tom.  iii,  p,  100—163).  His  fame 
and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  proceeded  from 
the  Crusades. 

•"  Julian.  Epist.  kliii. 

VOL.    IV.  K. 
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CHAP,    'the  load  of  temporal  possessions.  Take  care  * 

XX  HI.'  .  . 

-.^. — ';  pursued  the  inonarch,  in  a  more  serious  tone, 
"  take  care  how  you  provoke  my  patience  and 
"  humanity.  If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will 
*'  revenge  on  the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the 
"people;  and  you  will  have  reason  to  dread, 
"  not  only  confiscation  and  exile,  but  fire  and 
"  the  sword."  The  tumults  of  Alexandria  were 
doubtless  of  a  more  bloody  and  danj^erous  na- 
ture:  but  a  Christian  bishop  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  the  pagans  :  and  the  public  epistle  of 
Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the  partial 
spirit  of  his  administration.  His  reproaches  to 
the  citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with  ex- 
pressions of  esteem  and  tenderness  ;  and  he  la- 
ments, that  on  this  occasion  they  should  have 
departed  from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners 
which  attested  their  Grecian  extraction.  He 
gravely  censures  the  offence  which  they  had 
committed  against  the  laws  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity: but  he  recapitulates,  with  visible  com- 
placency, the  intolerable  provocations  which 
they  had  so  long  endured  from  the  impious 
tyranny  of  George  of  Cappadocia.  Julian  ad- 
mits the  principle,  that  a  wise  and  vigorous  go- 
vernment should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
people :  yet,  in  consideration  of  their  founder, 
Alexander,  and  of  Serapis,  their  tutelar  deity, 
he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the 
guilty  city,  for  which  he  again  feels  the  affection 
of  a  brother.  ■ 

"  JiiJian.  Epist.  x.    He  allowed  his  frieuds  to  assuage  hi»   ange; 
Aiuaiicin.  xxii,  II. 
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After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,    chap. 
Athanasius,    amidst    the  public  acclamations, ,\, 


seated  himself  on  the  throne  from  whence  his  Rcstoia- 
vm worthy  competitor  had  been  precipitated : /!u"ana. 
and  as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  was  tempered  ^^^'\  3^3 
with  discretion,  the  exercise  of  his  authority  ^eb.  21. 
tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to  reconcile,  the 
minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labours 
were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt. 
Tlie  state  of  the  Christian  world  was  present  to 
his  active  and  capacious  mind ;  and  the  age, 
the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius,  enabled 
him  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  of- 
fice of  Ecclesiastical  Dictator."  Three  years 
M^ere  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  of  the  West  had  ignorantly,  or  reluc- 
tantly, subscribed  the  confession  of  Rimini. 
They  repented,  they  believed,  but  they  dread- 
ed the  unseasonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox 
brethren ;  and  if  their  pride  was  stronger  than 
their  faith,  they  might  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to  escape  the  indignity 
of  a  public  penance,  which  must  degrade  them 
to  the  condition  of  obscure  laymen.  At  the 
same  time  the  domestic  differences  concerning 
the  union  and  distinction  of  the  divine  persons, 
were  agitated  with  some  heat  among  the  Catho- 
lic doctors ;  and  the  progress  of  this  metaphy- 


"  See  Athanas.  ad  Riifin.  torn,  ii,  p.  40,  41 ;  and  Greg.  Nazianzen, 
Orat.  iii,  p.  395,  896,  who  justly  states  the  temperate  zeal  of  the  pri- 
mate, as  much  more  meritorious  than  bis  prayers,  hia  fasts,  his  perse* 
cutions,  &c. 
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CHAP,    sical  controversy  seemed  to  threaten  a  public 

XXHL' 

'  and   lasting-  division  of  the  Greek   and  Latin 

churches.     By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  synod, 
•  to  which  the  name  and  presence  of  Athanasius 
gave  the  authority  of  a  general  council,  the  bi- 
shops, who  had  unwarily  deviated  into  error, 
were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church; 
on  the  easy  condition  of  subscribing  the  Nicene 
creed  without  any  formal  acknowledgment  of 
their  past  fault,  or  any  minute  definition  of  their 
scholastic  opinions.     The  advice  of  the  primate 
of  Egypt  had    already  prepared  the  clergy  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Italy  and   Greece,  for  the 
reception    of  this  salutary  measure;   and,  not- 
withstanding  the   opposition  of  some  ardent 
spirits,P  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promot- 
ed the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Christians.*^ 
Scn'ted^"^"      '^^^^  ^^i^'  ^'^^1  diligence  of  the  primate  of 
JJ^J*^"?^'- Egypt  had  improved  the  season  of  tranquillity, 
Julian,      befoFC  It  was  interrupted   bv  the  hostile  edicts 

A.  D   362  .  *" 

Oct. 23.  'of  the  emperor.'     Jidiaii,    who  despised  the- 


P  I  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of  Ca*- 
Tiari.  See  bis  advcntmes  in  Tiilemont,  (iMem  Ecclcs.  torn  vii,  p.  900- 
926) ,  and  observe  how  the  colour  of  the  narrative  insensibly  changes, 
as  the  confessor  becomes  a  schismatin 

"^  Asscnsiis  est  huic  seutentia?  Orcidcns,  et,  per  tarn  necessarium 
concilium,  Satanae  faucihus  mnndiis  ercptus.  The  lively  and  artful 
Dialogue  of  Jcroni  against  the  Luciferians,  (torn,  ii,  p.  135  — 15.5),  ex- 
hibits an  original  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  times. 

''  Tiilemont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  niassacied  in  August, 
crowds  the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space,  (Mem.  Ecdes. 
torn,  viii,  p.  3(i0).  An  original  fragment,  published  by  the  marquis 
Maffei,  from  the  old  Chapter  library  of  Vtrona,  (Osservazioni  Litter- 
arie,  torn,  iii,  p.  60 — 92),  affords  many  important  dates,  which  are  au- 
thenticated by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  muntbt. 
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Christians,  honoured  Athanasius-vvitli  his  sincere  chap. 
and  peculiar  hatred.  For  his  sake  alone,  he 
infroduced  an  arbitrary  distinction,  repugnant 
at  least  to  the  spirit  of  his  former  declarations. 
He  maintained,  that  tlie  Galilaeans,  whom  he 
had  recalled  from  exile,  were  not  restored,  by 
that  general  indulgence,  to  the  possession  of 
their  respective  churches :  and  he  expressed  his 
astonishment,  tliat  a  criminal,  who  had  been 
'repeatedly  condenmed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
em})erors,  should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of 
the  laws,  and  insolently  usurp  the  archiepisco- • 
pal  throne  of  Alexandria,  without  expecting  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign.  A&  a  punishment  for 
the  imaginary  ofi'ence,  he  again  banished  Atha- 
nasius  from  the  city;  and  he  was  pleased  to 
suppose,  that  this  act  of  justice  would  be  high- 
ly agreeable  to  his  j>ious  subjects.  The  pres- 
sing solicitations  of  the  people  soon  convinced 
him,  that  the  majority  of  the  Alexandrians 
were  Christians;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Christians  were  tirmly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  their  oppressed  primate.  But  the  knowledge 
of  their  sentiments  instead  of  persuading  him  to 
recal  his  decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to  all 
Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius. 
The  zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered  Julian  still 
more  inexorable :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  dan- 
ger of  leaving  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous  city  a 
daring  and  popular  leader;  and  the  language 
of  his  resentment  discovers  the  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Atha- 
nasius.    The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  still 

K  3 
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CHAP,  delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence  of  Ecdicius, 
•^A" ,,  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened 
from  his  lethargy  by  a  severe  reprimand. 
"  Though  you  neglect,"  says  Julian,  "  to  write 
•'  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at  least  it  is  your 
"  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards 
*'  Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  My  in- 
"  tentions  have  been  long  since  communicated 
"  to  you.  I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that 
"  unless,  on  the  calends  of  December,  Athana- 
*'  sius  has  departed  from  Alexandria,  nay  from 
"  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your  government  shall 
*'  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 
"  You  know  my  temper:  I  am  slow  to  condemn 
*'  but  I  am  still  slower  to  forgive."  This  epis- 
tle was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript,  written 
with  the  emperor's  own  hand.  "  The  con- 
"  tempt  that  is  shewn  for  all  the  gods  fills  me 
"  with  grief  and  indignation.  There  is  nothing 
"  that  I  should  se£,  nothing  that  I  shoiddhear, 
"  with  more  pleasure,  than  the  expulsion  of 
"  Athanasius  from  all  Egypt.  The  abominable 
"  wretch!  Under  my  reign,  the  baptism  of  se- 
"  veral  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  has 
"  been  the  effect  of  his  persecutions."  The  death 
of  Athanasius  was  not  expressly  commanded ; 
but  the  prefect  of  Egypt  understood,  that  it  was 
safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the 
orders  of  an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop 
prudently  retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  desert : 


m/xoDv  /JaTTTicrai  SiaixEtrflai.  I  liavc  pu'SCTved  tlie  ambiguous  sense  of 
tte  last  word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  ijiaiit  who  wished  to  find,  or  to 
Ciialc  giiill. 
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eluded,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  the  snaii.^  v..  chap. 
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the  enemy;  and  hved  to  triumph  over  the  ashes  ^,, '^^ 

of  a  prince,  who,  in  words  of  formidable  import, 
had  declared  his  wish  that  the  whole  venom  of  \ 
theGalilsean  school  were  contained  in  the  single 
person  of  Athanasius.* 

I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  represent  ?^^'  *"*^ 
the  artful  system  by  which  Julian  proposed  to  dcnceof 
obtain  the  effects,  without  incurring  the  guilt,  tians. ' 
or  reproach,  of  persecution.  But  if  the  deadly 
spirit  of  fanaticism  perverted  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding of  a  virtuous  prince,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  confessed,  that  the  real  sufferings 
of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  and  magnified 
by  human  passions  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  meekness  and  resi2:nation  which  had  dis- 
tinguished  the  primitive  disciples  of  the  gospel, 
was  the  object  of  the  applause,  rather  than  of 
the  imitation,  of  their  successors.  The  Chris- 
tians, who  had  now  possessed  above  forty  years 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
empire,  had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of 
prosperity,"  and  the  habit  of  believing  that  the 
saints  "alone  were  entitled  to  reian  over  tae 
earth.     As  soon  as  the  enmity  of  Julian  depriv- 


'  The  three  Epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and 
conduct  with  regard  to  Athanasius,  should  be  disposed  in  the  following 
chronological  order,  xxvi,  x,  vj.  See  likewise  Greg.  Nazianzen,  xxi, 
p.  393  ;  Sozonien,  1.  v,  c.  15  ;  Socrates,  1.  ill,  c.  14;  Theodoret,  1.  iii, 
c.  9,  andTillemont,  Mem.  Eccles,  torn,  viii,  p.  361 — 368,  who  has  used 
Bome  materials  prepared  by  the  Bollandists. 

"  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii;  p.  61,  62). 
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CHAP,   ed  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which  had  been 
xxin.    conferred  by  the  favour  of  Constantine,  they 
complained  of  the  most  cruel  oppression;  and 
the  free  toleration  of  itlolaters  and  heretics  was 
a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the  orthodox 
party/    The  acts  of  violence,  which  were  no 
'  longer  countenanced  by  the  magistrates,  were 
still  committed  by  the  zeal  of  the  people.     At 
Pessinus,  the  altar  of  Gybele  was  overturned 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  in 
the  city  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple 
of  Fortune,  the  sole  place  of  worship  which  had 
been  left  to  the  pagans,   was  destroyed  by  the 
rage  of  a  popular  tumult.     On  these  occasions, 
a  prince  who  felt  for  the  honour  of  the  gods, 
was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  jus 
tice ;  and  his  mind  was  still  more  deeply  exas 
perated,  when  he  found  that  the  fanatics,   who 
had  deserved  and  suffered  the  punishment  of 
incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  honours 
of  martyrdom.^     The  Christian  subjects  of  Ju 
lian  were  assured  of  the  hostile  designs  of  their 
sovereign;  and,   to  their  jealous  apprehension, 
every  circumstance  of  his  government  might  af- 
ford some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion. 
In  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  laws,  the 
Christians,  who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the 

"  Hear  the  furiotis  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus,  (de  Schismat. 
Donatist.  1.  ii,  c.  16,  17). 

y  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii,  p.  91 ;  iv,  p.  133.  He  praises  the 
rioters  of  Caesarea,  Tsrair  Js  rmv  fj.fya>.»<^viiii/  xai  StfiUan  u;  Evs-i^hav, 
See  Sozomen,  1.  ▼,  4,  11.  Tilknioiit  (Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn,  vii,  p.  619, 
650)  owns  that  their  behaviour  was  not,  dans  I'ordre  comniun  ;  but  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Bat.il  always  celebrated  the  festi- 
val  of  these  blessed  martyrs. 
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people,  must  frequently  be  condemned:  but  chap 
their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  presumed  their  innocence, 
allowed  their  claims,  and  imputed  the  severity 
of  their  judge  to  the  partial  malice  of  religious 
persecution.^  These  present  hardships,  intoler- 
able as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  as 
a  slight  prelude  of  the  impending  calamities. 
The  Christians  considered  Julian  as  a  cruel 
and  crafty  tyrant;  who  suspended  the  execu- 
tion of  his  revenge,  till  he  should  return  victori- 
ous from  the  Persian  war.  They  expected,  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign 
enemies  of  Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irk- 
some mask  of  dissimulation;  that  the  amphi- 
theatres would  stream  with  the  blood  of  hermits 
and  bishops ;  and  that  the  Christians,  who  still 
persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature 
and  society.*  Every  calumny^  that  could 
wound  the  reputation  of   the  Apostate,   was 

^  Julian  determined  a  law-suit  against  tlie  new  Christian  city  at 
Maiuma,  the  port  of  Gaza  •,  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  be  im- 
puted to  bigotry,  was  never  reversed  by  his  succesBors.  Sozoraen,  1. 
V,  c.  3 ;  Reland  Palestin.  torn.  p.  791. 

»  Gregory  (Orat.  iii,  p.  93,  94,  95 ;  Orat.  iv.  p.  114)  pretends  to 
speak  from  the  information  of  Julian's  confidents,  whom  Orosius  (vii, 
30)  could  not  have  seen. 

•>  Gregory  (Orat.  iii,  p.  91)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacri- 
fices of  boys  and  gii  Is;  and  positively  alTirms,  that  the  dead  bodiea 
were  ihrovvn  into  the  Oroutes.  See  Thcodoret,  1.  iii,  c.  20,  27,  and  the 
equivocal  candour  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p  351, 
352.  Yet  contemporary  malice  could  not  impute  to  Julian  the  troops  of 
martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  West,  which  Baronius  so  greedily  swal- 
lows, and  Tillemout  so  faintly  rejects,  Mem,  Eccles.  torn,  vii,  p. 
1395—1315). 
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CHAP,  credulously  embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred 
of  his  adversaries;  and  their  indiscreet  clamours 
provoked  the  temper  of  a  sovereign,  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  respect,  and  their  interest  to 
flatter.  They  still  protested,  that  prayers  and 
tears  were  their  only  w  capons  against  the  im- 
pious tyrant,  whose  head  they  devoted  to  the  jus- 
tice of  offended  Heaven.  But  they  insinuated, 
with  sullen  resolution,  that  their  submission  was 
nolonger  the  effect  of  weakness ;  and  that,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  human  virtue,  the  patience, 
w  hich  is  founded  on  principle,  may  be  exhaust- 
ed by  persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  zeal  of  Julian  would  have  pre- 
vailed over  his  good  sense  and  humanity;  but 
if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  church,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that,  be- 
fore the  emperor  could  have  extinguished  the 
religion  of  Christ,  he  must  have  involved  his 
country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.* 

'  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying,  (Orat.  iv,  p.  123, 
124).  Yet,  when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  church 
of  Nazianzus,  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the 
zeal  of  the  bishop  and  people,  (Orat.  xix,  p.  308).  See  the  reflec- 
tions of  Chrysostom,  as  they  are  alleged  by  Tillemcnt,  (Mem.  Eccles. 
tsin.  vii,  p.  57S). 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Residence  of  Julian  at  Aniioch — His  successful 
expedition  against  the  Persians — Passage  of 
the  Tigris — The  retreat  and  death  of  Julian — 
Election  of  Jovian — He  saves  the  Roman  army 
hy  a  disgraceful  treaty. 

X  HE  philosophical  fable  which  Julian  com-   chax 

■1  .  XXIV 

posed  under  the  name  of  the  C^sars,*  is   one  ,, J__'^, 
of  the   most   agreeable   and     instructive    pro-  The  Cae- 
ductions    of  ancient   wit.''      During  the  free-uan." 
dom    and    equality   of   the    days    of    the  Sa- 
turnalia,  Romulus   prepared  a   feast  for    the 
deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a 
worthy  associate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes, 
who  had  reigned  over  his  martial  people,  and 
the  vanquished  nations  of  the  earth.     The  im- 
mortals  were  placed   in  just  order    on   their 
thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  of  the  Caesars 


»  See  tliis  fable  or  satire,  p.  306 — 336  of  the  Leipsig  edition  of  Julian's 
works.  Tlie  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Spanheini  (Paris 
1683)  is  coarse,  languid,  and  incorrect  ;  and  his  notes,  proofs,  illustra- 
tions, &c.  are  piled  on  each  other  till  they  form  a  mass  of  557  close- 
printed  quarto  pages.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn, 
i.  p.  241 — 393)  has  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
sense,  of  the  original,  which  he  illustrates  with  some  concise  and  curi- 
ous notes. 

^  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  ety- 
mology, origin,  resemblance,  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  saiyi's,  a 
dramatic  piece,  which  was  acted  after  the  tragedy,  and  the  Latin 
satires  (from  Satura)  a  miscellaneous  composition,  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  But  the  Caesars  of  Julian  are  of  such  an  original  cast,  that  tlue 
critic  is  perplexed  lo  which  class  he  should  ascribe  them. 
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CUAP.  was  spread  below  the  Moon  in  the  upper  region 
.1,,.....*  of  the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  woukl  have  dia- 
i^raced  the  society  of  gods  and  men,  were 
thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis, 
into  the  Tartarean  abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Cee- 
sars  successively  advanced  to  their  seats;  and, 
as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the  defects,  the 
lileniishes  of  their  respective  characters,  were 
maliciously  noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing 
moralist,  who  disguised  the  wisdom  of  a  philo- 
sopher under  the  mask  of  a  bacchanal.'  As 
soon  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the  voice  of  Mer- 
cury proclaimed  the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a  ce- 
lestial crown  should  be  the  reward  of  superior 
merit.  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and 
Marcus  Antonius,  w^ere  selected  as  the  most 
illustrious  candidates;  the  effeminate  Constan- 
tine**  was  not  excluded  from  this  honourable 
competition,  and  the  great  Alexander  was  in- 
vited to  dispute  the  prize  of  glory  with  the  Ro- 
man heroes.  Each  of  the  candidates  was  al- 
lowed to  display  the  merit  of  his  own  exploits; 
but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the  modest 
silence  of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than 
the  elaborate  orations  of  his  haughty  rivals. 
When  the  judges  of  this  awful  contest  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  heart,  and  to  scrutinize  the 
springs  of  action,  the  superiority  of  the  impe- 

^  This  mixed  character  of  Silenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth 
eclogrue  of  Virgil. 

■■  Every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality 
of  Julian  against  his  uncle  Constantine,  and  the  Christian  religion.  On 
•vhis  occasion,  the  interpreters  are  compelled,  by  a  more  sacred  interest, 
»o  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their  author 
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rial  stoic  appeared  still  more  decisive  and  con-  chap. 
spicuous.'  Alexander  and  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Constantine,  acknowledged  with 
a  blush,  that  fame,  or  power,  or  pleasure,  had 
been  the  important  object  oi  their  labours:  but 
the  gods  themselves  beheld  with  reverence  and 
love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had  practised  on 
the  throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy;  and  who, 
in  a  state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired 
to  imitate  the  moral  attributes  of  the  deity.  The 
value  of  this  agreeable  composition  (the  Caesars 
of  Julian)  is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  au- 
thor. A  prince,  who  delineates  with  freedom 
the  vices  and  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  sub- 
scribes, in  every  line,  the  censure  or  approba- 
tion of  his  own  conduct. 

In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  pre-  He  re- 
ferred the  useful  and  benevolent  virtues  of  An-  malS  a- 
tonius :  but  his  ambitious  spirit  was  inflamed  peri^ailj".^ 
by  the  glory  of  Alexander;    and  he  solicited  a. d.  362. 
with  equal  ardour,  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  and 
the  applause  of  the  multitude.     In  the  season 
of  life,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body 
enjoy  the  most  active  vigour,  the  emperor,  who 
was  instructed  by  the  experience,  and  animated 
by  the  success  of  the  German  war,  resolved  to 
signalize  his  reign  by  some  more  splendid  and 
memorable  achievement.     The  ambassadors  of 


*  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But 
when  he  seriously  Gompared  a  hero  wiili  a  philosopher,  he  was  sensible 
that  mankind  had  much  greater  obligatious  to  Socrates  than  tc  Alex- 
ander, (Orat.  ad  Themistium,  p.  264). 


XXIV. 
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CHAP,  the  East  from  tlie  continent  of  India,  and  the 
isle  of  Ceylon/  had  respectfully  saluted  the  Ro 
man  purple.*  The  nations  of  the  West  esteem- 
ed and  dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  He  despised  the  tro- 
phies of  a  Gothic  victory''  and  was  satisfied  that 
the  rapacious  barbarians  of  the  Danube  would 
be  restrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the 
faith  of  treaties,  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and 
the  additional  fortifications  with  which  he 
strengthened  theThracian  and  Illy  rian  frontiers. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the 
only  rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms; 
and  he  resolved,  by  the  final  conquest  of  Persia, 
to  chastise  the  haughty  nation,  which  had  so  long 


*  Inde  natioiiibus  Indicis  certatim  cum  donis  optimates  mittentibus 
.     .     ab  usque  Divis  et  Serendivis.  Ammian.  xx,  7.     This  island,  to 

which  the  names  of  Taprobana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  suc- 
cessively applied,  manifests  how  imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to  the 
east  of  cape  Conioiiu  were  known  to  the  Romans.  I.  Under  the  reigu 
of  Claudius,  a  freed  man,  who  farmed  the  customs  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange  and  undiscovered 
coast;  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives;  and  the  king  of 
Ceylon,  who  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and  justice  of 
Rome,  was  persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor,  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  vi,  24).  2.  The  geographers  (and  even  Ptolemy)  have  magni- 
fied, above  fifteen  times,  the  real  size  of  this  new  world,  which  they 
extended  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  China. 

*  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Ammianus,  who 
unwarily  deviates  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length  of 
the  way,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

"  Gotlios  saspe  fallaces  et  perfidos ;  hostes  quierere  se  meliores 
aiebat :  illis  enim  sufficere  mercatores  Galatas  per  quos  ubique  sine 
conditionis  discrimine  venuiiidantur.  Within  less  than  fifteen  years, 
these  Gothic  slaves  threatened  and  subdued  their  masters. 
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resisted  and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome.'  As   chap, 

soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  was  informed  that \ 

the  throne  of  Constantius  was  filled  by  a  prince 
of  a  very  different  character,  he  condescended 
to  make  some  artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  over- 
tures, towards  a  negotiation  of  peace.  But  the 
pride  of  Sapor  was  astonished  by  the  firmness 
of  Julian,  who  sternly  declared,  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  hold  a  peaceful  conference 
among  the  flames  and  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Me- 
sopotamia; and  who  added,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to  treat  by  am- 
bassadors, as  he  himself  had  determined  to  visit 
speedily  the  court  of  Persia.  The  impatience 
of  the  emperor  urged  the  diligence  of  the  mili- 
tary preparations.  The  generals  were  named; 
a  formidable  army  was  destined  for  this  impor- 
tant service;  and  Julian,  marching  from  Con- 
stantinople through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  predecessor.  His  ardent 
desire  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  was 
checked  by  the  indispensable  duty  of  regulat- 
ing the  state  of  the  empire;  by  his  zeal  to  revive 
the  worship  of  the  gods;  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  wisest  friends,  who  represented  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  the  salutary  interval  of  winter 
quarters,  to  restore  the  exhausted  strength  of 


'  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Caesar,  v'lo  depreciated  the  fame  and 
merit  of  an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Cirissus  and  Antony  had  felt  the 
Persian  arrows  ;  and  that  the  Ren;ans,  ia  a  war  of  three  hiuulred 
yeafs,  had  not  yet  subdued  the  single  province  of  Mesopotamia  ©i 
Assyria,  (Caesares,  p.  324^. 
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cifAP.  the  legions  of  Gaul,    and   the  discipline  and 
^l^ \^  spirit  of  the  eastern  troops.     Julian  was    per- 


jiiiianpro-suaded  to  fix,  till  the  ensuing'  spring,   his  resi- 
constan°u  dence  at  Antioch,   among  a  people  maliciously 
AnUoch*    disposed  to  deride  the  haste,  and  to  censure  the 
August,     delays,  of  their  sovereign.'' 
Licentious      jf  Julian  had  flattered  himself,  that  his  per- 

manners  _  ^  '  r 

of  thepeo.  sonal  conuection  with  the  capital  of  the  East 

pie  of  An-  111  1  •  n  1  •/»• 

tioch.  would  be  productive  of  mutual  satisfaction  to 
the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very  false  es- 
timate of  his  own  character  and  of  the  manners 
of  Aniioch.'  The  warmth  of  the  climate  dis- 
posed the  natives  to  the  most  intemperate  en- 
joyment of  tranquillity  and  opulence;  and  the 
lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended 
,  with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians. 
Fashion  was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the  only 
pursuit,  and  the  splendour  of  dress  and  furni- 
ture was  the  only  distinction  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch.  The  arts  of  luxury  were  honoured; 
the  serious  and  maidy  virtues  vvere  the  subject 
of  ridicule;  and  the  contempt  of  female  modes- 
ty and  reverent  age,  announced  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  love  of 
spectacles  was  the  taste,  or  rather  passion,  of  the 
Syrians:  the  most  skilful  artists  were  procured 

■'  The  design  of  the  Persian  war  is  declared  by  Ammianus,  (xxii,  7, 
la);  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c  79,  80,  p.  305,  306) ;  Zosimus,  (1.  iii, 
p.  158),  and  Socrates,  (1.  iii,  c.  19). 

'  The  Satire  of  Julian,  and  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  exhibit 
the  same  picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abb6  de  la 
Bleterie  has  copied  from  thence  (Vie  de  JuUen,  p.  332)  is  elegant  and 
Cttrrect. 
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from  the  adjacent  cities  i™  a  considerable  share  chap. 
of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to  the  public  amuse-  ,^,^,,J,, 
ments  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  of 
tlie  theatre  and  circus  was  considered  as  the 
happiness,  and  as  the  glory  of  Antioch.     The 
rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained  such 
glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness, 
soon  disgusted  the  delicacy  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
the  effeminate  Orientals  could  neither  imitate, 
nor  admire,  the  severe  simplicity  which  Julian 
always  maintained,   and  sometimes  afiected. — 
The  days  of  festivity,   consecrated  by  ancient 
custom  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  were  the  on- 
ly occasions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his  philo- 
sophic severity ;  and  those  festivals  were  the 
only    days  in   v/hich  the   Syrians  of  Antioch 
could  reject  the  allurements  of  pleasure.     The 
majority  of  the  people  supported'  the  glory" of 
the  Christian  name,  which  had  been  first  invent- 
ed' "By  "tlieir  ancestors  ;°  they  contented  them- 
selves with  disobeymg  theTirorat  jTrecepfs^  But 
tliey  were  scruplTtotfsly  alHcT.ed  to  the  gpecu- 
1  ati ve  docTfines  of  their  reTf^on.     The  churcli 
of    Antioch    was    distracted    by   heresy   and 
schism ;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians, 


•"  Laodicea  furnished  chaiiotcers :  Tyie  and  Berytns,  comedians; 
Caesaiea,  pantomimes  ;  Hi liopolis,  singers  ;  Gaza,  gladiators  ;  Asca- 
Ion,  wrestlers;  and  Casiabala,  rope-dancers.  See  tlie  Expositio 
totins  Mundi,  p.  6,  in  the  tliird  tome  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geogra- 
phers. 

"  Xji^ov  Js  ayoTraoVTs;,  tX.^Tl  TroAisp^ov  avri  th  Ate;,  The  people  of  An- 
tioch ingeniously  professed  tlieir  attachment  to  the  Chi,  (Christ),  and 
the  Kappa,  (Coustantius).     Julian  in  Misopogon,  p.  357. 
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CHAP,   the  followers  of  Meletius  and  those  of  Pauli- 
'^,nus,°  were  actuated  by  the  same  pious  hatred 


of  their  common  adversary. 
^cTsion  to      '^^^  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  a- 
/uiian.      gainst  the  character  of  an  apostate,  the  enemy 
and  successor  of  a  priuce  who  had  engaged  the 
aftections  of  a  very  numerous  sect ;  and  the  re- 
moval of  St.  Babylas  excited  an  implacable  op- 
position to  the  person  of  Julian.     His  subjects 
complained,  with  superstitious  indignation,  that 
famine  had  pursued  the  emperor's  steps  from 
Constantinople  to  Antioch  ;  and  the  discontent 
of  a  hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the  inju- 
Scarcityof(ji(,jQu^  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress.     The 

corn,  and  * 

pnbiicdis- inclemency  of  the  season  had  affected  the  har- 
vests of  Syria;  and  the  price  of  bread,^  in  the 
markets  of  Antioch,  had  naturally  risen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scarcity  of  corn.  But  the  fair 
and  reasonable  proportion  was  soon  violated  by 

s  The  schism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eighty-five  years,  (A.  D.  330- 
415),  vas  inflamed,  while  Jiiliisn  resided  in  that  city,  by  the  indiscreet 
ordination  of  Paiilinns.  See  TillflHOnt,  McRl.  Eccles.  torn.  vii,p.  803, 
of  the  quarto  edition,  (Paris,  1701,  &c.),  which  henceforward  I  shall 
quote. 

P  Julian  states  three  different  proportions  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  mo- 
dii  of  wheat,  for  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees  of  plenty 
and  scarcity,  (in  Mi-opogon,  p.  3G9.)  From  this  fact,  and  from  some 
collateral  examples,  I  conchide,  that  under  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine,  tlie  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about  tliirty-two  sliillii:gs  the 
English  quarter;  which  is  equal  to  the  average  price  of  the  sixty-four 
fiist  years  of  the  present  century.  See  Arbuthnot's  Table  of  Coins, 
Wtights,  and  Measures,  p.  88,  89.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii,  12.— 
Mem.  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii,  p.  718-721.  Smith's 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  tlie  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i, 
p.  216.  This  last  I  am  proud  to  quote  as  the  work  of  a  sage  and  a 
friend. 
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rapacious  arts  of  monopoly.     In  this  unequal    chap, 

contest,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is,/,^' ,], 

claimed  by  one  party,  as  his  exclusive  proper- 
ty ;  is  used  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object  of 
trade;  and  is  required  by  a  third,  for  the  daily 
and  necessary  support  of  life;  all  the  profits  of 
the  intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the 
head  of  the  defenceless  consumers.  The  hard- 
ships of  their  situation  were  exaggerated  and 
increased  by  their  own  impatience  and  anxiety; 
and  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually 
produced  the  appearances  of  a  famine.  When 
the  luxurious  citizens  of  Antioch  complained  of 
the  high  price  of  poultry  and  fish,  Julian  pub- 
licly declared,  that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  a  regular  supply  of  wine,  oil,  and 
bread ;  but  he  acknowledged,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  sovereign  to  provide  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  his  people.  With  this  salutary  view, 
the  emperor  ventured  on  a  very  dangerous  and 
doubtful  step,  of  fixing,  by  legal  authority,  the 
valu€  of  corn.  He  enacted,  that,  in  a  time  of  ' 
scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  m  hich  had 
seldom  been  known  in  the  most  plentiful  years; 
and  that  his  own  example  might  strengthen  his 
laws,  he  sent  into  the  market  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  modii,  or  measures,  which 
were  drawn  by  his  order  from  the  granaries  of 
Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  and  even  of  Egypt.  The 
consequences  might  have  been  foreseen,  and 
wei'e  soon  felt.  The  miperial  wheat  was  pur- 
chased by  the  rich  merchants  ;  the  proprietors 
of  land,  or  of  corn,  withheld  from  the  city  the 

L2 
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CHAP,  accustomed  suppl}^ ;  and  the  small  quantities 
that  appeared  in  the  market  were  secretly  sold 
at  an  advanced  and  illegal  price.  Julian  still 
continued  to  applaud  his  own  policy,  treated 
the  complaints  of  the  people  as  a  vain  and  On- 
grateful  murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch  that 
he  had  inherited  the  obstinacy,  though  not  the 
cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gallus.''  The  remon- 
strances of  the  municipal  senate  served  only  to 
exasperate  his  inflexible  mind.  He  was  per- 
suaded, perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  senators  of 
Antioch  who  possessed  lands,  or  were  concern- 
ed in  trade,  had  themselves  contributed  to  the 
calamities  of  their  country  ;  and  he  imputed  the 
disrespectful  boldness  which  they  assumed,  to 
the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  private  in- 
terest. The  whole  body,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  of  the  most  noble  and  wealthy  citizens, 
were  sent  under  a  guard  from  the  palace  to  the 
prison  ;  and  though  they  were  permitted,  be- 
fore the  close  of  evening,  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective houses,"^  the  emperor  himself  could  not 
obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  had  so  easily 
granted.  The  same  grievances  were  still  the 
subject  of  the  same  complaints,  which  were  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  the  wit  and  levity  of 


■^  Nunqtiam  a  proposito  derlinabat,  Galli  similis  fraliis,  licet  incrii. 
entus.  Amniian.  xxii,  14.  The  ignorance  of  the  most  enlightened 
princes  may  claim  some  excuse;  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  wilh  Ju- 
lian's own  defence,  (in  Misopogon,  p.  368,  309),  or  the  elaborate  apo- 
logy of  Libaniiis,  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  xcvii,  p.  321). 

*■  Tlieir  short  and  easy  confinement  is  feutly  touched  by  LibaniuSi 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  xcviii,  p.  322,  323). 
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the  Syrian  Greeks.     Durinc^  the  licentious  days  chap 

of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resound- \^^ 

ed  with  insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws, 
the  religion,  the  personal  conduct,  and  even  the 
heard,  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  spirit  of  An- 
tioch  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.* 
The  disciple  of  Socrates  was  too  deeply  affect- 
ed by  these  popular  hisults  ;  but  the  monarch, 
endowed  with  quick  sensibility,  and  possessed 
of  absolute  power,  refused  his  passions  the  gra- 
tification of  revenge.  A  tyrant  might  have  pro- 
scribed, without  distinction,  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  citizens  of  Antiocli ;  and  the  un- 
warlike  Syrians  must  have  patiently  submitted 
to  tlie  lust,  the  rapaciousness,  and  the  cruelty, 
of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul.  A  milder  sen- 
tence might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the 
East  of  its  honours  and  privileges  ;  and  the 
courtiers,  perhaps  the  subjects,  of  Julian,  would 
have  applauded  an  act  of  justice,  which  assert- 
ed the  dignity  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
republic.^  But  instead  of  abusing,  or  exerting, 
the  authority  of  the  state,  to  revensre  his  per-  J"''^" 

,...TT  -x      •  1  •  composes 

sonal  mjuries,  Julian  contented  hnnself  with  an  a  satire 
inoffensive  mode  of  retaliation,  which  it  would  Sioch. 


'  Llbaiiins,  (ad  Antioohenos  de  Impciatoris  iia.  c.  17,  18, 19,  in  Fa- 
biiciiis,  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn,  vii,  p.  221-223),  like  a  skilful  advocatp, 
severely  censures  tlie  folly  of  the  people,  who  suffered  for  the  ciiine 
of  a  few  obscure  and  drunken  wretches. 

'  Libanius  (ad  Antiochen.  c.  vii,  p.  213)  reminds  Antioch  of  the  re- 
cent chastisement  of  Caesarea :  and  even  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  355) 
insinuates  how  severely  Tarentum  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the  Ro- 
man Ambassadors. 

I    3 
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CHAP,   be  in  the  power  of  a  few  princes  to  employ.  He 
^/^,,^_'^^liad  been  insnlted  by  satires  and  libels;  in  his 
turn  he  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Ji^ve.my 
oj  the  Beard,  an  ironical  confession  of  his  own 
faults,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the  licentious  and 
efTeininale  manners  of  Antioch.     This  imperial 
reply  was  publicly  exposed  before  the  gates  of 
the  palace;  and  the  Misoi^^jgon"  stjll  remains 
a  singular  monument  of  the  resentment,  the  wit, 
the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion,  of  Julian. — 
Though  he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  for- 
give.''    His  contempt  was  expressed,  and  his 
I'evenge  might  be  gratified,   by  the  nomination 
of  a  governor^  worthy  only  of  such  subjects  : 
and  the  emperor,  for  ever  renouncing  the  un- 
grateful city,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  pass 
the  ensuing  winter  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.^ 


"  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Ammianus,  (xxii,  14;  La- 
baniiis,  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  xcix.  p.  323)  ;  Gregory  Nazianzcn, 
(Orat.  iv,  p.  133),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malela, 
(torn,  ii,  p.  15,  16).  I  have  essential  obligations  to  the  translation 
and  notes  of  the    Abbe  lie  la   Bleterie,  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn,  ii,  p.  1- 

138;. 

*  Ammianus  very  justly  remarks.  Coactus  dissimiilare  pro  tempore 
ira  sufflabatur  interna.  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts 
forth  into  serious  and  direct  invective. 

5"  Ipse  autem  Antiochiam  egressurns,  Heliopoliten  quendam  Alexaa- 
druni  Syriacas  jurisdiction!  praefecit,  turbulentum  et  saevum  ;  dicebat- 
que  non  ilium  meruisse,  sed  Antiochensibus  avaris  et  contumeliosis  hu- 
jusmodi  jiidicem  convenire.  Animian.  xxiii,  2.  Libanius,  (Epist.  722, 
p.  34U,  347),  who  confesses  to  Julian  himself,  that  he  had  shared  the 
general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was  an  useful,  though 
harsh,  reformer  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioch. 

^  Julian,  in  Mosopogon,  p.  304  ;  Ammian.  xxiii,  2,  and  Valesius  ad 
loc.  Libanius,  in  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  his  loy- 
al and  penitent  city  of  Antioch. 
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Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  whose  2:e-  chap. 

•  •  •     •  XXIV 

nius  and  virtues  might  atone,  in  the  opinion  of \^^ 


Julian,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of  his  country. —  The  so- 
The  sophist  Libanius  was  born  in  the  capital  of  banius.' 
the  East ;  he  publicly  professed  the  arts  of  rhe- 314*390" 
toric  and  declamation  at  Nice,  Nicomedia,  ^^' 
Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was  as- 
siduously frequented  by  the  Grecian  youth  ;  his 
disciples,  who  sometimes  exceeded  the  number 
of  eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable  master; 
and  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted 
him  from  one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  which  Libanius  ostentatious- 
ly displayed  of  his  superior  merit.  The  pre- 
ceptors of  Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but  so- 
lemn assurance,  that  he  would  never  attend  the 
lectures  of  their  adversary :  the  curiosity  of  the 
royal  youth  was  checked  and  inflamed :  he  se- 
cretly procured  the  writings  of  this  dangerous 
sophist,  and  gradually  surpassed,  in  the  perfeC' 
imitation  of  his  style,  the  most  laborious  of  his 
domestic  pupils.*  When  Julian  ascended  the 
throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace 
and  reward  the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  pre- 
served, in  a  degenerate  age,  the  Grecian  purity 
of  taste,  of  manners,  and  of  religion.  The  em- 
peror's prepossession  was  increased  and  justi- 
fied  by  the  discreet  pride  of  his  favourite.  In- 
stead of  pressing,  with  the  foremost  of  the  crowd, 

*■  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  vii,  p.  230,  231. 
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CHAP,  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  Libanius 
calmly  expected  his  arrival  at  Antioch  ;  with- 
drew from  court  on  the  first  symptoms  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference  ;  required  a  formal  invi- 
tation for  each  visit ;  and  taught  his  sovereign 
an  important  lesson,  that  he  might  command 
the  obedience  of  a  subject,  but  that  he  must  de- 
'  serve  the  attachment  of  a  friend.  The  sophists 
of  every  age,  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise, 
the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,** 
reserve  their  esteem  for  the  superior  qualities 
of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themselves  are  so 
plentifully  endowed.  Julian  might  disdain  the 
acclamations  of  a  venal  court,  who  adored  the 
imperial  purple;  but  he  was  deeply  flattered  by 
the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and  the 
envy  of  an  independent  philosopher,  who  re- 
fused his  favours,  loved  his  person,  celebrated 
his  fame,  and  protected  his  memory.  The  vol  umi- 
nous  writings  of  Libanius  still  exist :  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of 
an  orator,  who  cultivated  the  science  of  words  ; 
the  productions  of  a  recluse  student,  whose 
mind,  regardless  of  his  cotemporaries,  was  in- 
cessantly fixed  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  Athe- 
nian commonwealth.  Yet  the  sophist  of  Antioch 
sometimes  descended  from  this  imaginary  eleva- 
tion ;  he  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate 


•>  Eiinapius  reports,  that  Libanius  refused  the  honorary  rank  of  pre- 
torian  prefect,  as  less  ilhistrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist,  (in  Vit.  So» 
phist.  p.  135).  The  critics  liavt;  observed  a  similar  sentiment  in  one 
of  the  cpistks  (xviii,  edit.  Wolf)  of  Libauius  himself. 
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correspondence  ;*"  he  praised  the  virtues  of  his  chap. 
own  times  ;  he  boldly  arraigned  the  abuses  of  ^* ,',, 


public  and  private  life  ;  and  he  eloquently 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just 
resentment  of  Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the 
common  calamity  of  old  age/  to  lose  whatever 
mio-ht  have  rendered  it  desirable  ;  but  Libanius 
experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviv- 
ing the  religion  and  the  sciences,  to  which  he 
had  consecrated  his  genius.  The  friend  of  Ju- 
lian was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  ;  and  his  bigotry,  which  darken- 
ed the  prospect  of  the  visible  world,  did  not  in- 
spire Libanius  with  any  lively  hopes  of  celes- 
tial glory  and  happiness.' 

The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  March  of 
to  take  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  ;  ^"e  e"  !** 
and  he  dismissed,  with  contempt  and  reproach,  p'^ates. 

.  '■  \  '  A.  D.  363 

the  senate  or  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the  March  5. 

'  Near  two  thousand  of  his  letters,  a  mode  of  composition  in  which 
Libanius  was  thought  to  excel,  are  still  extant,  and  already  published. 
The  critics  may  praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity  ;  yet  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  487)  might  justly,  though  quaintly, 
observe,  that  "  you  feel  by  the  emptiness  and  deadness  of  them,  that 
"  you  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his  elbow  on  his 
"  d?sk." 

■'Misbirth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.  He  mentions  the  seventy, 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  (A.  D.  390),  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  events 
of  a  still  later  date. 

'  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious  narrative  of 
his  own  life,  (torn,  ii,  p.  1-84,  edit.  Morcll.)  of  which  Eunapius  (p.  130- 
135)  has  left  a  concise  and  unfavourable  account.  Among  the  moderns, 
Tiilemont,  (H>3t.  des  Empercurs,  torn,  iv,  p.  571  576) ;  Fabricius,  (Bib- 
liot.  Graec.  tom.  vii,  p.  376-414),  and  Lardner,  (Heathen  Testimonies, 
tom.  iv,  p.  127-1C3),  have  illustrated  the  character  and  writings  of  this 
famous  sophist. 
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CHAP,  emperor  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory, 
" ■   to  which  he  was  resolved  never  to  return.     Af- 
ter a  laborious  march  of  two  days/  he  halted  on 
the  third,  at  Beraea,   or  Aleppo,   where  he  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  a  senate  almost  en- 
tirely Christian,   who  received  with  cold  and 
formal  demonstrations  of  respect,  the  eloquent 
sermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganism.     The  son  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Beraea, 
who  had  embraced,  either  from  interest  or  con- 
science, the  religion  of  the  emperor,  was  disin- 
herited by  his  angry  parent.     The  father  and 
the  son  w  ere  invited  to  the  imperial  table.     Ju- 
lian placing  himself  between  them,  attempted, 
without  success,  to  inculcate  the  lesson  and  ex- 
ample of  toleration ;  supported,   with  affected 
calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Chris- 
tian, who  seemed  to  forget  the  sentiments  of  na- 
ture, and  the  duty  of  a  subject ;  and  at  length 
turning  towards  the  afliicted  youth — "  Since 
you  have  lost  a  father,"  said  he,  "  for  my  sake, 
"  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  supply  his  place."^ 
The  emperor  was  received  in  a  manner  much 
more  agreeable  to  his  wishes  at  Batnae,  a  small 
town  pleasantly  seated  in  a  grove  of  cypresses, 

^  From  Aiitioch  to  Lilaibc,  on  the  territory  of  Clialcis,  the  road, 
over  hills  and  through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad ;  and  the  loose 
stones  were  cemented  only  with  sand,  (Julian,  epist.  xxvii).  It  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  the  Romans  should  have  neglected  the  great  com- 
munication between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates.  See  Wesseling.  Iti- 
nerar.  p.  190.     Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins,  torn,  ii,  p.  100. 

*  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident,  (epist.  xxvii),  which  is  more  distinct- 
ly related  by  Theodoiet,  (1.  iii,  c.  22).  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  fa- 
ther is  applauded  by  Tilleraont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  p,  SSi), 
and  even  by  La  Bletcric,  (Vie  dc  Julien,  p.  413). 
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about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Hierapolis.    chap. 

The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  Avere  decently  pre- \^ 

pared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Batna?,  who  seemed 
attached  to  the  worship  of  their  tutelar  deities, 
Apollo  and  Jupiter ;  but  the  serious  piety  of 
Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  ap- 
plause ;  and  he  too  clearly  discerned,  that  the 
smoke  which  arose  from  their  altars  was  the  in- 
cense of  flattery,  rather  than  of  devotion.  The 
ancient  and  magnificent  temple,  which  had 
sanctified,  for  so  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hiera- 
polis,*"  no  longer  subsisted  ;  and  the  consecrat- 
ed wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal  maintenance 
to  more  than  three  hundred  priests,  might  has- 
ten its  downfal.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction of  embracing  a  philosopher  and  a  friend, 
whose  religious  firmness  had  withstood  the 
pressing  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constan- 
tius  and  Gallus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodg- 
ed at  his  house,  in  their  passage  through  Hiera- 
polis.  In  the  hurry  of  military  preparation, 
and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  familiar  corres- 
pondence, the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  have 
been  lively  and  uniform.  He  had  now  under- 
taken an  important  and  difficult  war ;  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more  at- 
tentive to  observe  and  register  the  most  trifling 
presages,  from  which,  according  to  the  rules  of 
divination,  any  knowledge  of  futurity  could  be 

"  See  the  curious  treatise  de  Dea  Syri4,  inserted  among  the  works  of 
Lucian,  (torn,  iii,  p.  431-499,  edit.  Reitz).  The  singular  appellation 
of  A'jni/s  ictus  (Ammian.  xiv,  8)  might  induce  a  suspicion,  that  Hiera- 
polis  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  the  Assyrians. 
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CHAP,   derived.*     He  informed  Libanins  of  his   pro- 
xxr  .  .  . 

^,-,,„,.,f^i'€!SS  as  far  as  Hiera}3olis,  l)y  an  elegant  epis- 


tle,'' which  displays  the  facility  of  his  genius,  and 
his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch. 
Hierapolis,  situate  almost  on  the  banks  of  the 
of'invad-^"  Euphrates,"  had  been  appointed  for  the  general 
ing  Persia.  j-ei^f[e2vous  of  the  Roman  troops,  who  imme- 
diately passed  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  previously  coDstructed.""  If 
the  inclinations  of  Julian  had  been  similar  to 
those  of  his  predecessor,  he  might  have  wasted 
the  active  and  important  season  of  the  year  in 
the  circus  of  Samosata,  or  in  the  churches  of 
Edessa.  But  as  the  warlike  esiiperor,  instead 
of  Constantius,  had  chosen  Alexander  for  his 
model,  he  advanced  without  delay  to  Carrhae," 
a  very  ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fourscore  miles  from  Hierapolis.  The 
temple  of  the  Moon  attracted  the  devotion  of 
Julian  ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days  was  princi- 
pally employed  in  completing  the  immense  pre- 

'  Julian  (Epist.  xxviii)  kept  a  regular  account  of  all  tlie  fortunate 
omens ;  but  he  suppresses  the  inauspicious  signs,  which  Aniinianus 
(xxiii,  2)  has  carefully  recorded. 

''  Julian,  epist.  xxvij,  p.  399-402. 

'  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to 
M.  d'Anville,  for  his  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
(Paris,  1780,  in  4to),  -which  particularly  illustrates  the  expedition  of 
Julian. 

•"  There  are  three  passages  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other ;  1.  Zeug- 
ma, celebrated  by  the  ancients;  2.  Bir,  frequented  by  the  moderns; 
and,  3.  The  bridge  of  Menbigz,  or  Hierapolis,  at  the  distance  of  four 
parasangs  from  the  city. 

"  Haran,  or  Carrhae,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sabaeans,  and 
of  Abraham.  See  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens,  (ad  calcem 
Vit.  Saladin.),  a  work  from  which  I  have  obtained  much  Oriental 
knowledge,  concerning  the  ancient  and  moderu  geography  of  Syria 
and  the  adjacent  countries. 
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parations  of  the  Persian  war.     The  secret  of  chap. 

.  ...  XXIV. 

the  expedition  had  hitherto  remained  in  his  own^ ,^^, 

breast;  but  as  Carrhae  is  the  point  of  separation 
of  the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal, whether  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the 
dominions  of  Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  or 
on  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  de- 
tached an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  his  kinsman  Procopius,  and  of 
Sebastian,  who  had  been  duke  of  Egypt.  They 
were  ordered  to  direct  their  march  towards  Ni- 
sibis,  and  to  secure  the  frontier  from  the  desul- 
tory incursions  of  the  enemy,  before  they  at- 
tempted the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  sub- 
sequent operations  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  generals;  but  Julian  expected,  that  after 
wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts 
of  Media  and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  un- 
der the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  about  the  same  time, 
that  he  himself,  advancing  with  equal  steps 
along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  should  be- 
siege the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  TheDisaffec- 
success  of  this  well-concerted  plan  depended,  inking  ©f  * 
a  great  measure,  on  the  powerful  and  ready  as-  ^'™^"'^- 
sistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who,  without 
exposing*  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might 
detach  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans."       But    the     feeble     Arsaces     Tira- 


"Sec  Xenophon,  Cyropofd.  1.  iii,  t).  139,  edit.  Hutchinson  Arta- 
^a>des  ini^ht  have  supplied  Marc  Antony  witli  Ic.OOO  horse,  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  Parthian  manner,  (PJutarti;,  in  M.  Antonio,  tom. 
V.  p.  117) 
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xilv    ""^'''  ^^"^  ^^  Armenia,  had  degenerated    still 

./.,, ',,more  shamefully  than  his  father  Chosroes,  from 

the  manly  virtues  of  the  great  Tiridates  ;  and  as 
the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  averse  to  any 
enterprise  of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  disguise 
his  timid  indolence  by  the  more  indecent  excu- 
ses of  religion  and  gratitude.  He  expressed  a 
pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Constantius, 
from  whose  hands  he  had  received  in  marriage 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  prefect  Abla- 
vius;  and  the  alliance  of  a  female,  who  had  been 
educated  as  the  destined  wife  of  the  emperor 
Constans,  exalted  the  dignity  of  a  barbarian 
'jking.''  Tiranus  professed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  he  reigned  over  a  nation  of  christians ; 
and  he  Avas  restrained  by  every  principle  of  con- 
science and  interest,  from  contributing  to  the 
victory,  which  would  consummate  the  ruin  of 
the  church.  The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus 
was  exasperated  by  the  indiscretion  of  Julian, 
who  treated  the  king  of  Armenia  as  his  slave, 
and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The  haughty 
and  threatening  style  of  the  imperial  mandates' 
awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince, 


P  Moses  of  Cliorene  (Hist.  Arnicaiac,  I.iii,  c.  11,  p.  242)  fixes  his  ac- 
cesion  (A.  D.  354)  to  the  17th  yearof  Constantiiis. 

■5  Animian.  xx,  11.  Atiianasiu.s  (torn,  i,  p.  856)  says,  in  general 
terms,  that  Constantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  tm?  /Sog&optjj,  an  ex 
pression  more  suitable  to  a  Roman  than  a  Christian. 

■^  Amniianus  (xxiii,  2)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion, 
mionuerat.  Muralori  (Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  Graec.  torn,  vii,  p.  86)  has 
published  an  epistle  from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces,  fierce,  vulgar, 
and  (though  it  might  deceive  Sozomen,  1.  vi,  c.  5)  most  probably  spu- 
rious. La  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn,  ii,  p.  339)  translates  and  re- 
jects it. 
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who,  in  the  humiliating  state  of  dependence,  chap. 

was  still  conscious  of  his  royal  descent  from  the '^^^y* 

Ars-acides,  the  lords  of  the  East,  and  the  rivals 
of  the  Roman  power. 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skil- Military 
fully  contrived  to  deceive  the  spies,  and  to  di-  uons. 
vert  the  attention  of  Sapor.  The  legions  ap- 
peared to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis 
and  the  Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to  the 
right ;  traversed  the  level  and  naked  plain  of 
Carrhae  ;  and  reached,  on  the  third  day,  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  strong  town 
of  Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum,  had  been  found- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  kings.  From  thence 
the  emperor  pursued  his  march,  above  ninety 
miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after 
his  departure  from  Antioch,  he  discovered  the 
towers  of  Circesium,  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  the 
most  numerous  that  any  of  the  Caesars  had  ever 
led  against  Persia,  consisted  of  sixty -five  thou- 
sand effective  and  well  disciplined  soldiers. 
The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of 
Romans  and  barbarians,  had  been  selected 
from  the  different  provinces ;  and  a  just  pre- 
eminence of  loyalty  and  valour  w  as  claimed  by 
the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the  throne  and 
person  of  their  beloved  prince.  A  formidable 
body  of  Scythian  auxiliari  s  had  been  trans- 
ported from  another  climate,  and  almost  from 
another  world,  to  invade  a  distant  country,  of 
whose  name  and  situation  they  were  ignorant. 
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CHAP.  The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the  im- 

XXIV  • 

^ ■_  penal  standard  several  tribes  of  Saracens,  or 

roving-  Arabs,  whose  service  Julisn  had  com- 
manded, while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment 
of  the  accustomed  subsidies.  The  broad  chan- 
nel of  the  Euphrates'  was  crow  ded  by  a  Heet  of 
eleven  hundred  ships,  destined  to  attend  the 
motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants,  of  the  Roman 
army.  The  military  strength  of  the  iieet  was 
comj)osed  of  fifty  armed  galleys  ;  and  these 
were  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  which  might  occasionally  be 
connected  into  the  form  of  temporary  bridges. 
The  rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed  of  tim- 
ber, and  partly  covered  w  ith  raw  hides,  were 
laden  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
arms  and  engines,  of  utensils  and  provisions. 
The  vigilant  humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked 
a  very  large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the 
indulgence  of  wine,  and  rigorously  stopped  a 
long  string  of  superfluous  camels  that  attempt- 
ed to  follow  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  river 
Chaboras  falls  into  the  Euphrates  atCircesium ;' 

Latissimum  fiumen  Eiiphratcn  artabat.  Amniian.  xxiii,  3.  Some- 
what liigiier,  at  the  fords  ofThapsacus,  tlie  river  is  four  stadia,  or  800 
yards,  almost  half  an  English  niiie,  broad  (Xcnophon  Anabasis,!,  i,  p. 
41,  edit.  Hutchinson,  with  Foster's  Observations,  p.  29,  &c.  in  the  2d 
Toliime  ofSpelman's  translation).  If  the  breadtli  of  t!ie  Enphrates  at 
Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  than  130  yards,  (Voyages  de  Niei)uhr,  torn, 
ii,  p.  3»5),  the  enormous  difference  must  chiefly  arise  from  the  depth 
of  the  channel. 

*  Mdnumcctuni  tutissimnmet  fabre  politum,  cnjiis  mania  Abora(the 
Orientals  aspiie  Chaboras  or  Chabonr)  et  Euphrates  ambiunt  ilumina, 
velut  spatium  insulare  fingcntes.     Ammian,  xxiii,  5. 
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and  as  soou  as  the  trumpet  aave  the  signal  of  chap.* 

.  XXIV 

march,  the  Romans  passed   the  little  stream \^ 

which  separated  two  mighty  and  hostile  em- Julian  en- 
pires.  The  custom  Of  ancient  discipline  requir- Persian 
ed  a  military  oration;  and  Julian  embraced 5J"-i°""* 
every  opportunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence. 
He  animated  the  impatient  and  attentive  legions 
by  the  example  of  the  inflexible  courage  and 
glorious  triumphs  of  their  ancestors.  He  ex- 
cited their  resentment  by  a  lively  picture  of  the 
insolence  of  the  Persians ;  and  he  exhorted  them 
to  imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either  to  extir- 
pate that  perfidious  nation,  or  to  devote  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The  eloquence  of 
Julian  wa-s  enforced  by  a  donative  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  every  soldier ; 
and  the  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  instantly 
cut  away,  to  convince  the  troops  that  they  must 
place  their  hopes  of  safety  in  the  success  of  their 
arms.  Yet  the  prudence  of  the  emperor  induc- 
ed him  to  secure  a  remote  frontier,  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A 
detachment  of  four  thousand  men  was  left  at 
Circesium,  which  completed,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  the  regular  garrison  of  that  im- 
portant fortress." 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  ^'^ '".^'^^ 

over  tne 

the  enemy's  country,''  the  country  of  an  active  desert  o« 

taiiiia 
"  The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  described  by  himself, 
(Epist.  xxvii) ;    Annnianns    Marceilinus,    ("xxiii,  3,  4,  5)  ;    Libanius, 
(Orat.  Paient.   c.  103,  109,  p    3^2,  2::3)  ;  Zosimns,   (1.  iii,  p.  160,  161, 
162) ;  Sozomen,  (1.  vi,  c.  1),  and  John  Malela;  (torn,  ii,  p.  17). 

"  Before  be  enters  Persia,  Ammianiis  copiously  describes  (xxiii,  6, 
p.  396—419,    edit.  Gronov.   in   4to)    the   eighteen   great    satrapies, 
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CHAP,   and  artful  enemy,  the  order  of  march  was  dis- 
^^^^'    posed  m  three  columns/     The  strength  of  the 

'" infantry,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  army, 

was  placed  in  the  centre,  under  the  peculiar 
command  of  their  master-general  Victor.  On 
the  right,  the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of  se- 
veral legions  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  almost  always  in  sight  of  the  fleet.  The 
left  flank  of  the  army  was  protected  by  the  co- 
lumn of  cavalry.  Hormisdas  and  Arinthaeus 
were  appointed  generals  of  the  horse ;  and  the 
singular  adventures  of  Hormisdas^  are  not  un- 
deserving of  our  notice.  He  was  a  Persian 
prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Sassanides,  who, 
in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  Sapor,  had  es- 
caped from  prison  to  the  hospitable  court  of 
the  great  Constantine.  Hormisdas  at  first  ex- 
cited the  compassion,  and  at  length  acquired 
the  esteem,  of  his  new  masters  ;  his  valour  and 
fidelity  raised  him  to  the  military  honours  of 
the  Roman  service;  and,  though  a  Christian,  he 
\  might  indulge  the  secret  satisfaction  of  convinc- 

iing  his  ungrateful  country,  that  an  oppressed 
subject  may  prove  the  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  three  principal 
columns.     The  front  and  flanks  of  the  army 

or  provinces,  (as  far  as  the  Seric,  or  Chinese  frontiers),  which  were 
subject  to  the  kassanides. 

*  Amniiamis  (xxiv,  1)  and  Zosinius  (1.  iii,  p.  1C2,  163)  have  accu- 
rately expressed  the  order  of  niarcli. 

*  The  adventures  of  Hotmisdas  are  related  with  some  mixture  of 
fable,  (Zosimiis,  1.  ii,  p.  100 — 102 ;  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
•torn,  iv,  p.  198).  It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  brother 
(frater  gernianus)  of  an  eldest  and  posthumous  child  :  nor  do  I  reco'- 
kct  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  that  title. 
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were  covered  by  Lucilliauus  with  a  flying  de-  chap 
tachment  of  fifteen  hundred  light-armed  sol- ^^^J^\ 
diers,  whose  active  vigilance  observed  the  most 
distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the  earliest  notice 
of  any  hostile  ap}3roach.  Dagalaiphus,  and 
Secundinns  duke  of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the 
troops  of  the  rear-guard;  the  baggage,  securely, 
proceeded  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns;  and 
the  ranks,  from  a  motive  either  of  use  or  osten- 
tation, were  formed  in  such  open  order,  that  the 
whole  line  of  march  extended  almost  ten  miles. 
The  ordinary  post  of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of 
the  centre  column ;  but  as  he  preferred  the  du- 
ties of  a  general  to  the  state  of  a  monarch,  he 
rapidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort  of  light  ca- 
valry, to  the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever 
his  presence  could  animate  or  protect  the  march 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  country  which  they 
traversed,  from  the  Chaboras  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  Assyria,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste, 
which  could  never  be  improved  by  the  most 
powerful  arts  of  human  industry.  Julian 
marched  over  the  same  ground  which  had  been 
trod  above  seven  hundred  years  before  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  which  is 
described  by  one  of  the  companions  of  his  expe- 
dition, the  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon."     "  The 

*  See  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  45,  46.  This  pleasing  work 
is  original  and  authentic.  Yet  Xenoplion's  memory,  perhaps,  many 
years  after  the  expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him  ;  and  the  dis- 
tances which  he  marks  are  often  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or  a  gto» 
grapher  will  allow. 
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"  country  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the 
,  "sea,  and  full  of  wormwood;  and  if  any  other 
"kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there,  they  had 
"all  an  aromatic  smell;  but  no  trees  could  be 
"  seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches,  antelopes  and 
"  wild  asses,"*  appeared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants 
"  of  the  deserts ;  and  the  fatigues  of  the  march 
"  were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of  the 
"  chase."  The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was 
frequently  raised  by  the  wdnd  into  clouds  of 
dust:  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  of 
Julian,  with  their  tents  were  suddenly  thrown 
to  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpect- 
ed hurricane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  aban- 
doned to  the  antelopes  and  wild  asses  of  the 
desert ;  but  a  variety  of  populous  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which  are  oc- 
casionally formed  by  that  river.  The  city  of 
Annali,  or  Anatho,'  the  actual  residence  of  an 
Arabian  emir,  is  composed  of  two  long  streets, 
which  inclose,  within  a  natural  fortification,  a 
small  island  in  the  midst,  and  two  fruitful  spots 
on  either  side,  of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike 
inhabitants  of  Anatho  shewed  a  disposition  to 


*'  Mr.  Spelman,  Ihc  English  translator  of  the  Anabasi'^,  (vol.  i,  p.  51), 
confounds  the  antelope  with  the  roe-buck,  and  the  wild  ass  with  the 
zebra. 

'  See  Voyages  de  Taveruicr,  part  i,  1.  ill,  p.  316,  and  more  especially 
Viagsi  di  Pietro  drlla  Valle,  toni.  i,  left,  xvii,  p.  671.  Sec.  He  was 
ifjnoraiit  of  the  old  nnme  and  condition  of  AniiaS).  Onr  blind  traveller» 
taliiom  possess  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  they 
visit.     Sliaw  and  Tournefort  deserve  aa  honourable  exception. 
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stop  the  march  of  a  Roman  emperor;  till  they  chap. 
Avere  diverted  from  such  fatal  presumption,  by 
the  mild  exhortations  of  prince  Hormisdas,  and 
the  approaching  terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army. 
They  implored,  and  experienced,  the  clemency 
of  Julian,  who  transplanted  the  people  to  an 
advantageous  settlement  near  Chalcis  in  Syria, 
and  admitted  Pusseus,  the  governor,  to  an  ho- 
nourable rank  in  his  service  and  friendship. 
But  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Thilutha  could 
scorn  the  menace  of  a  siege;  and  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  insulting 
promise,  that  when  he  had  subdued  the  interior 
provinces  of  Persia,  Thilutha  would  no  longer 
refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  unable  to 
resist,  and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with  preci- 
pitation: and  their  houses,  filled  with  spoil  and 
provisions  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Ju- 
lian, who  massacred,  without  remorse,  and 
without  punishment,  some  defenceless  women. 
During  the  march,  the  Surenas,  or  Persian  ge- 
neral, and  Malek  Roclosaces,  the  renowned 
emir  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,**  incessantly  hover- 
ed round  the  army:  every  straggler  was  inter- 
cepted; every  detachment  was  attacked;  and 
the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  diffi- 

*  Famosi  nominis  latro,  says  Ammianus ;  an  high  enconnnm  for  an 
Arab.  Tlie  tribe  of  Gasman  iiad  settled  on  the  edge  of  Syria,  and 
reigned  sometime  in  Daniaseiis,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kings, 
or  eniirs,  froni  the  time  of  Pompey  to  that  of  Itie  KhaUf  Omar.  D'Her- 
belot,  !Bibliotheque  Orieiitale,  p.  3o0.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Ara- 
bicae,  p.  75—78.     The  name  of  Rodosaces  docs  not  appear  in  the  list. 
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CHAP,    culty  from  their  hands.     But  the  barbarians 
XXIV.   ^ygj.g  filially  repulsed ;  the  country  became  every 


day  less  favourable  to  the  operations  of  ca- 
valry; and  when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Mace- 
practa,  they  perceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall, 
Avhich  had  been  constructed  by  the  ancient 
kings  of  Assyria,  to  secure  their  dominions  from 
the  [incursions  of  the  Medes.  These  prelimi- 
naries of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have 
employed  about  fifteen  days  ;  and  w^e  may  com- 
pute near  three  hundred  miles  from  the  fortress 
of  Circesium  to  the  w^all  of  Macepracta.' 
Desciip-       xhe    fertile    province    of    Assyria,'    which 

tion  of  .       . 

Assyria,  strctchcd  bcyond  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Media,^  extended  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta  to 
the  teritory  of  Basra,  where  the  united  streams 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  Persian  gulf.*"     The  whole  coun- 

'  See  Ammiamis,  (xxvi,  1,2);  Libanins,  (Oiat.  Pareutal.  c.  110, 
111,  p.  334);  Zosimus,  (1.  iii,  p.  164-1G8). 

^  The  description  of  Assyria  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  (1.  i,  c.  192, 
Sic.y,  who  sometimes  writes  for  children,  and  so;r.etimes  for  philoso- 
pliers  ;  by  Strabo,  (1.  xvi,  p.  1070 — 1082),  and  by  Ammianiis,  (1.  xxiii, 
c.  6).  The  most  useful  of  the  modern  travellers  are  Tavernier,  (part 
i,  ).  ii,  p.  226—258) ;  Otter,  (torn,  ii,  p.  35—69,  and  189—224),  and 
Nicbur,  (torn,  ii,  p.  172 — 288).  Yet  I  much  regret  that  the  Irak  Arabi 
of  Abnlfeda  has  not  been  translated. 

^  Ammianus  remarks,  that  the  primitive  Assyria,  which  compre- 
hended Ninus  (Nineveh)  and  Arbcia,  had  assumed  the  more  recent 
and  peculiar  appellation  of  Adiabcne  ;  and  he  seems  to  fix  Teredon, 
Vologesia,  and  Apollonia,  as  the  extreme  cities  of  the  actual  province 
of  Assyria. 

"  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or  Coma,  (one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Persian  gulf),  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Pasitigris,  or 
Shat  ul  Arab.  The  Euphrates  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a  sepa- 
rate channel,  which  was  obstructed  and  diverted  by  the  citizens  ot 
Orchoe,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  modern  Basra,  (D'An- 
villc,  in  the  Memoirs  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  170 — 
191). 
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try  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of  chap. 
Mesopotamia;  as  the  two  rivers,  which  are  ne-  *^^^- 
Ter  more  distant  than  fifty,  approached,  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  Babylon,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  each  other.  A  multitude  of  artificial 
canals,  dug  without  much  labour  in  a  soft  and 
yielding  soil,  connected  the  rivers  and  intersect- 
ed the  plain  of  Assyria.  The  uses  of  these  ar- 
tificial canals  were  various  and  important. 
They  served  to  discharge  the  superfluous  wa- 
ters from  one  river  into  the  other,  at  the  season 
of  their  respective  inundations.  Subdividing 
themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches, 
they  refreshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  rain.  They  facilitated  the  inter- 
course of  peace  and  commerce;  and  as  the 
dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed 
the  despair  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of 
opposing  a  sudden  deluge  to  the  progress  of  an 
invading  army.  To  the  soil  and  climate  of  As- 
syria, nature  had  denied  some  of  her  choicest 
gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree;  but 
the  food  which  supports  the  life  of  man,  and 
particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced 
with  inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  the  husband- 
man, who  committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  was 
frequently  rewarded  with  an  increase  of  two, 
or  even  of  three,  hundred.  The  face  of  the 
country  was  interspersed  Avith  groves  of  innu- 
merable palm-trees;*  and  the  diligent  natives 
celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  three 

'  The  learned  Kaempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  traveller 
has  exhausted  (Amcunitat.  Exoticae,  Fescicul.  iv,  p.  660 — 761)  tlv 
whole  subject  of  palm-trees. 
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CHAP,  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  juic?,  and  the  fruit, 
were  skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed 
the  industry  of  a  numerous  people,  and  afford- 
ed valuable  materials  for  foreign  trades  ;  which 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  conducted  by 
the  hands  of  strangers.  Babylon  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  royal  park;  but  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  capital,  new  cities  had  successively 
arisen,  and  the  populousness  of  the  country  was 
displayed  in  the  multitude  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, which  were  built  of  bricks,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  strongly  cemented  with  bitumen ;  the 
natural  and  peculiar  production  of  the  Babyloni- 
an soil.  While  the  successors  of  Cyrus  reigned 
over  Asia,  the  province  of  Assyria  alone  main- 
tained, during  a  third  part  of  the  year,  the 
luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of 
the  Great  King.  Four  considerable  villages 
were  assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  his  Indian 
dogs;  eight  hundred  stallions,  and  sixteen 
thousand  mares,  were  constantly  kept,  at  the 
expence  of  the  country,  for  the  royal  stables; 
and  as  the  daily  tribute  which  was  paid  to  the 
satrap,  amounted  to  one  English  bushel  of  sil- 
ver, we  may  compute  the  annual  revenue  of 
Assyria  at  more  than  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.'' 

''  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  satrap,  an  Artala  of  silver  earh 
day.  The  well-known  proportion  of  weights  and  n;casures,  (see  Bi- 
shop Hooper's  elaborate  Inijuiry),  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and 
silver,  and  the  value  of  that  nieial,  will  arf'ord,  after  a  short  process, 
the  annual  revenue  which  I  Lave  stated.  Yet  the  Great  King  receiv- 
ed 
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The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  ch\p. 
to  the  calamities  of  war;  and  the  philosopher^^ "_ 


retaliated  on  a  guiltless  people  the  acts  of  ra-  invasion 
pine  and  cruelty,  which  had  been  committed  a.  dTS^ 
by  their  haughty  master  in  the  Roman  pro-  ^^^^* 
vinces.  The  trembling  Assyrians  summoned 
the  rivers  to  their  assistance;  and  completed, 
with  their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
The  roads  were  rendered  impracticable;  a  flood 
of  waters  was  poured  into  the  camp;  and,  dur- 
ing several  days,  the  troops  of  Julian  were 
obliged  to  contend  with  the  most  discouraging 
hardships.  But  every  obstacle  was  surmount- 
ed by  the  perseverance  of  the  legionaries,  who 
were  inured  to  toil  as  well  as  to  danger,  and 
who  fdt  themselves  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  leader.  The  damage  was  gradually  re- 
paired;  the  waters  were  restored  to  their  pro- 
per channels  ;  whole  groves  of  palm-trees  were 
cut  down,  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts 
of  the  road ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the 
broad  and  deeper  canals,  on  bridges  of  floating 
rafts,  which  were  supported  by  the  help  of  blad- 
ders. Two  cities  of  Assyria  presumed  to  resist 
the  arms  of  a  Roman  emperor :  and  they  both 
paid  the  severe  penalty  of  their  rashness.  At 
the  distance  of  fiftv  miles  from  the  royal  resi- f.'^s.e  °^ 

"  .  "^  Peiisabor; 

dence  of  Ctesiphon,  Ferisabor,  or  Anbar,   held 

ed  no  more  than  1,000  Euboic,  or  Tyrian,  talents  (252,0001.)  from 
Assyria.  The  comparisou  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus  (I.  i,  c.  192; 
1.  iii,  c.  89 — 90)  reveals  an  important  difference  betwet  n  the  gross,  and 
the  net,  revenue  of  Persia ;  tlie  sums  paid  by  the  province,  and  the 
gold  or  silver  deposited  in  the  royal  treasure.  The  monaich  might 
annually  save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of  the  »€- 
ventcen  or  eighteen  inillions  raised  upon  the  people. 
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CHAP,    the  second  rank  in  the  province :  a  city,  large, 

J'^^  populous,  and  well  fortified,  surrounded  with  a 

double  wall,  almost  encompassed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and   defended  by  the  valour 
of  a  numerous  p,arrison.     The  exhortations  of 
Hormisdas  were  repulsed  with  contempt ;  and 
the  ears  of  the  Persian  prince  were  wounded 
by  a  just  reproach,  that  unmindful  of  his  royal 
birth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against 
his   king  and  country.     The  Assyrians  main- 
tained their  loyalty  by  a  skilful,  as  well  as  vi- 
gorous defence ;    till  the  lucky  stroke  of  a  bat- 
tering  ram  having  opened   a  large  breach,  by 
shattering  one  of  the  angles  of  the  wall,   they 
hastily  retired  into  the  fortifications  of  the  in- 
terior citadel.   The  soldiers  of  Julian  rushed  im- 
petuously into  the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gra- 
tification of  every  military  appetite,  Perisabor 
was  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  engines  which 
assaulted  the  citadel  were  planted  on  the  ruins 
of  the  smoking  houses.     The  contest  was  con- 
tinued by  an  incessant  and  mutual  discharge  of 
missile  weapons;    and  the    superiority  which 
the  Romans  might  derive  from  the  mechanical 
powers  of  their  balistse  and  catapult?e,  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on 
the  side  of  the  besieged.     But  as  soon  as  an 
helepolis    had  been  constructed,   which  could 
engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts,^ 
the  tremendous  aspect  of  a  moving  turret,  that 
would  leave  no  hope  of  resistance  or  of  mercy, 
terrified    the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an 
humble  submission;    and  the  place  was  sur- 
rendered only  two  days  after  Julian  first  ap- 
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peared  under  the  walls  of  Perisabor.    Two  thou-   chap. 
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sand  five  hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes,  the 
feeble  remnant  of  a  flourishing  people,  were  per- 
mitted to  retire ;  the  plentiful  magazines  of  corn, 
of  arms,  and  of  splendid  furniture,  were  partly 
distributed  among  the  troops,  and  partly  reserv- 
ed for  the  public  service:  the  useless  stores  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  thrown  into  the  stream  of 
the  Euphrates ;  and  the  fate  of  Amida  was  re- 
venged by  the  total  ruin  of  Perisabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalcha, 
which  was  defended  by  sixteen  lar2:e  towers,  a  ^^  f\^°^^ 
deep  ditch,  and  two  strong  and  solid  walls  of 
brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the 
safeguard  of  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  em- 
peror, apprehensive  of  leaving  such  an  impor- 
tant fortress  in  his  rear,  immediately  formed  the 
siege  of  Maogamalcha;  and  the  Roman  army 
was  distributed,  for  that  purpose,  into  three  di- 
visions. Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and 
of  a  detachment  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  or- 
dered to  clear  the  country,  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  the  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon.  The 
conduct  of  the  attack  was  assumed  by  Julian 
himself,  who  seemed  to  place  his  whole  depen- 
dence in  the  military  engines  which  he  erected 
against  the  walls;  while  he  secretly  contrived  a 
more  efficacious  method  of  introducing  his  troops 
into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under  the  direction 
of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches  were 
opened  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  gradual- 
y  prolonged  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  ditch. 
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CHAP.  The  ditch  was  speedily  filled  with  earth;  and, 
xxiv.    |jy  ^jjg  incessant  labour  of  the  troops,   a  mine 

'" was  carried  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 

and  sustained,  at  sufficient  intervals,  by  props 
of  timber.  Three  chosen  cohorts,  advancin,i2^ 
in  a  single  file,  silently  explored  the  dark  and 
dangerous  passage;  till  their  intrepid  leader 
whispered  back  the  intelligence,  that  he  was 
ready  to  issue  from  his  confinement  into  the 
streets  of  the  hostile  city.  Julian  checked  their 
ardour,  that  he  might  insure  their  success;  and 
immediately  diverted  the  attention  of  the  garri- 
son, by  the  tumult  and  clamour  of  a  general  as- 
sault. The  Persians,  who,  from  their  walls, 
contemptuously  beheld  the  progress  of  an  im- 
potent attack,  celebrated,  with  songs  of  triumph, 
the  glory  of  Sapor  ;  and  ventured  to  assure  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  ascend  the  starry  man- 
sion of  Ormusd,  before  he  could  hope  to  take 
the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha.  The 
city  was  already  taken.  History  has  record- 
ed the  name  of  a  private  soldier,  the  first  who 
ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted  tower. 
The  passage  was  widened  by  his  companions, 
who  pressed  forwards  with  impatient  valour. 
Fifteen  hundred  enemies  w^ere  already  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  The  astonished  garrison 
abandoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of 
safety ;  the  gates  were  instantly  burst  open ; 
and  the  revenge  of  the  soldier,  unless  it  were 
suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated  by 
an  undistinguishing  massacre.  The  governor, 
who  had  yielded  on  a  promise  of  mercy,  was 
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burnt  alive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  a  charge   chap. 
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of  having    uttered    some    disrespectful    words \^ 

against  the  honour  of  prince  Horniisdas.  The 
fortifications  were  raized  to  the  ground ;  and 
not  a  vestige  was  left,  that  the  city  of  Maoga- 
nialcha  had  ever  existed.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with 
three  stately  palaces,  laboriously  enriched  with 
every  production  that  could  gratify  tlie  luxury 
and  pride  of  an  eastern  monarch.  The  plea- 
sant situation  of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  was  improved,  according  to  the  Per- 
sian taste,  by  the  symmetry  of  flowers,  fountains, 
and  shady  walks  ;  and  spacious  parks  were  in- 
closed for  the  reception  of  the  bears,  lions,  and 
wild  boars,  which  were  maintained  at  a  consi- 
derable expence  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal 
chace.  The  park  walls  were  broke  down,  the 
savage  game  was  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the 
Kokliers,  and  the  palaces  of  Sapor  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  by  the  comiraand  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror. Julian,  on  this  occasion,  shewed  him- 
self ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility, 
which  the  prudence  and  refinement  of  polished 
ages  have  established  between  hostile  princes. 
Yet  these  v/anton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our 
breasts  any  vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resent-  „ 
ment.  A  simple,  naked  statue,  finished  by  the  ^ 
hand  of  a  Grecian  artist,  is  of  more  genuine  va-  I 
lue  than  all  these  rude  and  costly  monuments  of  j 
barbaric  labour;  and  if  v,e  are  more  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  ruin  of  a  palace,  t -lan  by  the  con^ 
(lagration  of  a  cottage,  our  humanity  must  have 
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CHAP,  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  miseries 
'  of  human  life.' 


bdnv'io.ir  Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to 
cUuiian.  ^]^g  Persians:  and  the  painters  of  tliat  nation 
represented  the  invader  of  their  country  under 
tlie  emblem  of  a  furious  liou,  Avho  vomited  from 
his  mouth  a  consuming  fire.'"  To  his  friends 
and  soldiers,  the  philosophic  hero  appeared  in 
a  more  amiable  light;  and  his  virtues  were  ne- 
ver more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  in  the 
last,  and  most  active,  period  of  his  life.  He 
practised,  without  effort,  and  almost  without 
merit,  the  habitual  qualities  of  temperance  and 
sobriety.  According  to  the  dictates  of  that  ar- 
tificial wisdom,  which  assumes  an  absolute  do- 
minion over  the  mind  and  body,  he  sternly  re- 
fused himself  the  indulgence  of  the  most  natural 
appetites."  In  the  warm  climate  of  Assyria, 
Mdiich  solicited  a  luxurious  people  to  the  gra- 
tification of  every  sensual  desire,°  a  youthful 
conqueror  preserved  his  chastity  pure  and  in- 
violate: nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by 

'  The  operations  of  the  Assyrian  war  are  circumstantially  related  by 
Ammianus,  (xxiv.  2,  3,  4,  5);  Libaniiis,  (Orat  Parent,  c.  112 — 123,  p. 
335—347);  Zosimns,  (1.  iii,  p.  IGS— 180),  and  Gregory  Jvazianzen, 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  113, 144).  The  miUtary  criticisms  of  the  saint  are  devout- 
ly  copied  by  Tillemont,  his  faithful  slave. 

"*  Libanius  de  ulciscenda  Jnliani  nece,  c.  13,  p.  1G2. 

"  The  famous  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Sripio,  were  nets  of 
justice.  Julian's  chastity  was  voluntary,  and,  in  his  opinion,  meritorious. 

"  Sallust  (ap.  Vet.  Scholiast.  Juvenal,  Satir.  i,  104)  observes,  ihat 
nihil  corrnptius  moiibus.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Babylon  freely 
mingled  with  the  men,  in  licentious  banquets ;  and  as  they  ttlt  the  in- 
toxication of  wine  and  love,  they  gradually,  and  almost  completely 
threw  aside  the  encumbrance  of  dress ;  ad  ultiniuiu  ima  corporum 
vclameuta  projiciunt.     Q.  Curtius,  v,  1.  ^ 
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a  motive  of  curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  chap. 
of  exquisite  beauty/  who,  instead  of  resisting  _^^^^J*^ 
his  power,  would  have  disputed  with  each  other 
the  honour  of  his  embraces.  With  the  same 
firmness  that  he  resisted  the  allurements  of  love, 
he  sustained  the  hardships  of  war.  When  the 
Romans  marched  through  the  flat  and  flooded 
country,  their  sovereign,  on  foot,  at  the  head  of 
his  legions,  shared  their  fatigues,  and  animated 
their  diligence.  In  every  useful  labour,,  the  ; 
hand  of  Julian  was  prompt  and  strenuous;  and 
the  imperial  purple  was  wet  and  dirty,  as  the 
coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The 
two  sieges  allowed  him  some  remarkable  op- 
portunities of  signalizing  his  personal  valour, 
which,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  military  art, 
can  seldom  be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general. 
The  emperor  stood  before  the  citadel  of  Peri- 
sabor,  insensible  of  his  extreme  danger,  and 
encouraged  his  troops  to  burst  open  the  gates 
of  iron,  till  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  under 
a  cloud  of  missile  weapons,  and  huge  stones, 
that  were  directed  against  his  person.  As  he 
examined  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Maoga- 
nialcha,  two  Persians,  devoting  themselves  for 
their  country,  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  cimiters:  the  emperor  dexterously  re- 
ceived their  blows  on  his  uplifted  shield;  and, 

P  Ex  virgiuibus  aulem,  quae  speciosae  sunt  captae,  et  in  Perside,  iibi 
foeminarum  pulchritudo  excellit,  nee  coi;  ;ectarc  aliquam  voluif  nee 
videre.  Ammian.  xxiv,  4.  The  native  ra.  e  of  Persians  is  small  and 
ugly  ;  but  it  has  been  improved,  by  the  perpetual  mixture  of  Circassian 
blood,  (Herodot.  1.  iii,  c.  97 ;  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn,  iii,  p.  420.)^ 
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CKAP.  with  a  steady  aud  well-aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of 
.,!,.,...,  his  adversaries  dead  at  iiis  feet.  The  esteem  of 
a  prince  who  possesses  the  virtues  which  he  ap- 
proves, is  the  noblest  recompence  of  a  deserving 
subject;  and  the  authority  which  Julian  deriv- 
ed from  his  personal  merit,  enabled  him  to  re- 
vive and  enforce  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline. 
He  punished  with  death,  or  ignominy,  the  mis- 
behaviour of  three  troops  of  horse,  who,  in  a 
skirmish  with  tlie  Surenas,  had  lost  their  ho- 
nour, and  one  of  their  standards:  and  he  dis- 
tinguished with  ohsidicnaV'  crowns  the  valour  of 
the  foremost  soldiers,  who  had  ascended  into 
the  city  of  Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of 
Perisabor,  the  firmness  of  the  emperor  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  insolent  avarice  of  the  army,  who 
loadly  complained,  that  their  services  were  re- 
warded by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  silver.  His  just  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  grave  and  manly  language  of  a 
..'Roman.  "  Riches  are  the  object  of  your  de- 
"  sires :  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
"  sians;  and  the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country 
"  are  proposed  as  the  prize  of  your  valour  and 
"  discipline.  Believe  me,"  added  Julian,  "  the 
"  Roman  republic,  which  formerly  possessed 
"  such  immense  treasures,  is  now  reduced 
"  to  want  and  wretchedness  ;  since  our  princes 
**  have  been  persuaded,  by  weak  and  inter- 
"  ested  ministers,    to  purcliase  v»'ith  gold  the 

^  Obsidionalibiis  coionis  donati.  Aniniiati.  x%iv,  4.  Either  Julian 
or  Ills  historian  wimc  iinskiirnl  antiquaries.  He  shonUl  have  given  irmraX 
crowns.  The  obaittional  were  the  reward  of?,  general  who  had  deliver- 
ed a  besieged  city,  (Aulns  Gellius,  Noct.  Atiic.  v,  G}. 
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"  traiiquillitv  of  tlie  barbarians.     The  revenue   chap. 

*'  is  exhausted ;  the  cities  are  rumed  ;  the  pro-  ^/J,^„l 

"  vinces  are  dispeopled  :  For  mys-eif,  the  only 

*'  inheritance  that  I  have  received  from  my  roy- 

*'  al  ancestors,  is  a  soul  incapable  of  fear  ;  and 

"  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real  ad- 

"  vantage  is  seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall   not 

"  blush  to  acknowledge  an  honourable  pover- 

"  ty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient  virtue,  was 

"  considered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius.     That 

"  glory,  and  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if 

"  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and  of 

"  your  leader.     But  if  you  will  rashly  persist, 

"  if  you  are  determined  to  renew  the  shameful 

"  and  mischievous  examples  of  old  seditions, 

"  proceed:  As  it  becomes  an  emperor  who  has 

"  filled  the  first  rank  among  men,  I  am  prepar- 

"  ed  to  die,  standing ;  and  to  despise  a  preca- 

"  rious  life,  which,  every  hour,  may  depend  on 

"  an  accidental  fever.     If  I  have  been  found  un- 

"  worthy  of  the  command,  there  are  now  among 

"  you,  (I  speak   it  with  pride  and  pleasure), 

"  there  are  many  chiefs,  whose  merit  and  expe- 

"  rience  are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  most 

*'  important  war.     Such  has  been  the  temper  of 

"  my  reign,  that  I  can  retire  without  regret,  and 

"  without  apprehension,   to  the  obscurity  of  a 

"  private  station.''    The  modest  resolution  of  ^' 

Julian  was  answered  by  theunanimous  applause 

and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans ;  who 

declared  their  confidence  of  victory,  v.  hile  they 

'  I  give  this  speech  as  origiual  aiiH  genuine.  Amiuianns  midithear, 
could  tiansciibe,  and  was  incapable  of  inventing,  it.  I  have  used 
some  slight  freedoms,  and  conclude  with  the  most  tbicible  sentence, 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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CHAP,   fought  under  the  banners  of  their  heroic  prince. 

,*^^  Their  courage  was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and 

familiar  asseverations,  (for  such  v.ishes  were 
the  oaths  of  Julian),  "  So  may  I  reduce  the  Per- 
"  sians  under  the  yoke!"  "  Thus  may  I  restore 
*'  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  republic  !" 
The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent  passion  of  his 
soul ;  but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on 
the  ruins  of  Maogamalcha,  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  say,  "  We  have  now  provided  some  ma- 
*'  terials  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch.''* 

He  trans.       '^£\,q  succcssful  valour  of  Juliau  had  triumph- 
posts  his  ^  r 
fleet  fiom  ed  over  all  the  obstacles  that  opposed  his  march 

phrates  to  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  But  the  reduction, 
the  iigrus.  ^^.  g^.g^j  ii^g  siege,  of  the  capital  of  Persia,  was 
still  at  a  distance:  nor  can  the  military  conduct 
of  the  emperor  be  clearly  apprehended,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  which  was  the  thea- 
tre of  his  bold  and  skilful  operations.'  Twenty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity  of  travellers  has 
observed  some  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Ctesi- 
phon, which,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a 
great  and  populous  city.  The  name  and  glory 
of  the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  for  ever  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that 
Greek  colony  had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian 


^  Ammian.  xxiv.  3  ;  Libanins,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  122,  p.  346. 

'  M.  d'Anville  (Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii,  p. 
246-259)  hasasrcrtaincd  the  tnie  position  and  distance  of  Babylon,  Se- 
Icuci,  Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  &c.  The  Koman  traveller,  Pictro  delia 
Valle,  (ton),  i,  lett.  xvii,  p.  650-780),  seems  to  be  the  most  intelligent 
spectator  of  that  famous  province.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholai^ 
but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix. 
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laiigucge  and  maimers,   the  primitive  appella-  chap. 

tion  of  Coche.     Coche  was  situate  on  the  wes-  ^^^^ ,',^ 

tern  side  of  the  Tigris  ;  but  it  was  naturally 
considered  as  a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon,  with  which 
we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  connected  by 
a  permanent  bridge  of  boats.  The  united  parts 
contributed  to  form  the  common  epithet  of  Al 
Modain,  the  cities,  which  the  Orientals  have 
bestowed  on  the  winter  residence  of  the  Sassa- 
nides  ;  and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Per- 
sian capital  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  imprac- 
ticable morasses.  Near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia, 
the  camp  of  Julian  was  fixed,  and  secured,  b3 
a  ditch  and  rampart,  against  the  sallies  of  thf 
numerous  and  enterprising  garrison  of  Coche. 
In  this  fruitful  and  pleasant  country,'  the  Ro- 
mans were  plentifully  supplied  with  water  and 
forage;  and  several  forts  which  might  have  em- 
barrassed tlie  motions  of  the  army,  submitted, 
after  some  resistance,  to  the  efforts  of  their  va- 
lour. The  fleet  passed  from  the  Euphrates  in- 
to an  artificial  derivation  of  that  river,  which 
pours  a  copious  and  navigable  stream  into  the 
Tigris,  at  a  small  distance  heloiv  the  great  city. 
If  they  had  followed  this  royal  canal,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha,"  the  interme- 
diate situation  of  Coche  would  have  separated 
the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian ;  and  the  rash  at- 

"  The  royal  canal  (Nahar-Malcha)  might  be  successively  restored, 
altered,  divided,  &c.  (Cellariiis,  Geograpli.  Antiq,  torn,  ii,  p.  453)  ; 
and  these  changes  may  serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions  of 
antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  Euphrates 
Mow  Ctesiphon, 

N  2 
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CHAP,   tempt  of  steerinfr  aoaiiist  the  cnrrent  of  the  Ti- 

XXIV  .  . 

/^^^  gris,  and  forcing  their  way  through  the  midst  of 


a  hostile  capital,  must  have  been  attended  with 
the  total  de»striiction  of  the  Roman  navy.  The 
prudence  of  the  emperor  foresaw  the  danger, 
and  provided  the  remedy.  As  he  had  minute- 
ly studied  the  operations  of  Trajan  in  the  same 
country,  he  soon  recollected,  that  his  warlike 
predecessor  had  dug  a  new  and  navigable  ca- 
nal, which,  leaving  Coche  on  the  right  hand, 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into 
the  river  Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  ci- 
ties. From  the  information  of  the  peasants, 
Julian  ascertained  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient 
work,  which  were  almost  obliterated  by  design 
or  accident.  By  the  indefatigable  labour  of  the 
soldiers,  a  broad  and  deep  channel  was  speedi- 
ly prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Euphrates. 
A  strong  dike  was  constructed  to  interrupt  the 
ordinary  current  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  :  a  flood 
of  waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their  new 
bed ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  steering  their  trium- 
phant course  into  the  Tigris,  derided  the  vain 
and  ineffectual  barriers  which  the  Persians  of 
Ctesiphon  had  erected  to  oppose  their  pas- 
sage. 
Passage  of  As  it  bccame  necessary  to  transport  the  Ro- 
ym\  vie-  *''man  army  over  the  Tigris,  another  labour  pre- 
RomaLs'^^  sented  itself,  of  less  toil,  but  of  more  danger, 
than  the  preceding  expedition.  The  stream 
was  broad  and  rapid  ;  the  ascent  steep  and  dif- 
ficult ;  and  the  intrenchments,  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  opposite  bank,  were 
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lined  with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy  cuirassiers,    chap. 

dexterous  archers,   and  huge   elephants;  Avho \, 

(according  to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of  Li- 
banius)  could  trample,  with  the  same  ease,  a 
field  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.''  In  the 
presence  of  such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  was  impracticable ;  and  the  intrepid 
prince,  who  instantly  seized  the  only  possible 
expedient,  concealed  his  design,  till  the  moment 
of  execution,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  barba- 
rians, of  his  own  troops,  and  even  of  his  gene- 
rals themselves.  Under  the  specious  pretence 
of  examining  the  state  of  the  magazines,  four- 
score vessels  were  gradually  unladen  ;  and  a  se- 
lect detachment,  apparently  destined  for  some 
secret  expedition,  was  ordered  to  stand  to  their 
arms  on  the  first  signal.  Julian  disguised  the 
silent  anxiety  of  his  own  mind  with  smiles  of 
confidence  and  joy ;  and  amused  the  hostile 
nations  with  the  spectacle  of  military  games, 
which  he  insultingly  celebrated  under  the  walls 
of  Coche.  The  day  was  consecrated  to  plea- 
sure ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was 
past,  the  emperor  summoned  the  generals  to  his 
tent,  and  acquainted  them,  that  he  had  fixed 
that  night  for  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  They 
stood  in  silent  and  respectful  astonishment ; 
but,  when  the  venerable  Sallust  assumed  the 
privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the  rest  of 
the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom  the  weight  of 

Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  viai ;  a  maxim  which  should  be  inscribed  oh 
the  desk  of  every  rhetorician. 
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CHAP,   his  prudent  remonstrances/    Julian  contented 

XXIV 

-.,,,^^/.- himself  with  ol^servinji:,  that  conquest  and  safe- 
ty depended  on  the  attempt;  that,  instead  of 
diminishing,  the  number  of  their  enemies  would 
be  increased,  by  successive  reinforcements ; 
and  that  a  longer  delay  w^ould  neither  contract 
the  breadth  of  the  stream,  nor  level  the  height 
of  the  bank.  The  signal  Mas  instantly  given, 
and  obeyed  :  the  most  impatient  of  the  legion- 
aries leaped  into  five  vessels  that  lay  nearest  to 
the  bank ;  and  as  they  plied  their  oirs  with  in- 
trepid diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  flame 
arose  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  Julian,  who 
too  clearly  understood  that  his  foremost 
vessels,  in  attempting  to  land,  had  been 
fired  by  the  enemy,  dexterously  converted 
their  extreme  danger  into  a  presage  of  vic- 
tory.— "  Our  fellow-soldiers,"  he  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, "  are  already  masters  of  the  bank ; 
*'  see — they  make  the  appointed  signal ;  let  us 
"  hasten  to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage." 
The  united  and  rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet 
broke  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  they 
reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with 
sufficient  speed  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and 
rescue  their  adventurous  companions.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  a  steep  and  lofty  ascent  were  in- 
creased by  the  weight  of  armour,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  A  shower  of  stones,  darts, 
and  fire,   was  incessantly   discharged  on   the 

y  Libauiiis  alliulos  to  (he  most  powrrfTil  of  tlip  generals.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  iiar.ie  Sullust.  Ammianus  says,  of  all  the  ieadors,  quod  acri 
meti'i  tcnili  duces  concoidi  precatu  fit li  I'liohibcie  tcntaicui. 
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heads  of  the  assailants;  who,  after  an  arduous  chap. 

struggle,  climbed  the  bank,  and  stood  victorious [^^ 

upon  the  rampart.  As  soon  as  they  possessed 
a  more  equal  field,  Julian,  who,  with  his  light 
infantry,  had  led  the  attack,^  darted  througJi 
the  ranks  a  skilful  and  experienced  eye :  his 
bravest  soldiers,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
Homer,'  were  distributed  in  the  front  and  rear ; 
and  all  the  trumpets  of  the  imperial  army  sound- 
ed to  battle.  The  Romans,  after  sending  up  a 
military  shout,  advanced  in  measured  steps  to 
the  animating  notes  of  martial  music  ;  launch- 
ed their  formidable  javelins  ;  and  rushed  for- 
wards with  drawn  swords,  to  deprive  the  bar- 
barians, by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage  of 
their  missile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement 
lasted  above  twelve  hours ;  till  the  gradual  re- 
treat of  the  Persians  was  changed  into  a  disor- 
derly flight,  of  which  the  shameful  example  was 
given  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas 
himself.  They  were  pursued  to  the  gates  o.' 
Ctesiphon  ;  and  the  conquerors  might  have  en- 
tered the  dismayed  city,''  if  their  gejieral,  Vic- 
tor, who  was  dangerously  wounded  with   an 

*  Hinc  Iraperator  .  .  .  (says  Ammianus)  ipse  cum  levis  armature 
auxiliis  per  prima  postremaque  discurrens,  <fcc.  Yet  Zosimiis,  liis 
friend,  does  not  allow  him  to  pass  the  river  till  two  days  after  the 
battle. 

*  Secundum  Homericam  dispositionem.  A  similar  disposition  is  as- 
cribed to  the  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  j  and  Homer 
•was  never  absent  from  the  mind  of  J'lliain. 

*"  Persas  lerrore  subito  miscuerunt,  versisque  agminibiis  totiiis  gen- 
lis,  apertas  Ctesiphontis  portas  victor  miles  intrasset,  ni  major  prseda 
rum  occasio  fuisset,  quam  cura  victoriae,  (Sextus  Rufusdc  Provinciis, 
c.  28).  Their  avarice  might  dispose  them  to  hear  the  advice  of  Vic- 
tor. 
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CHAP,  arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to  desist  from  a 
,„^,^,^\,yds\i  attempt,  which  must  be  fatal,  if  it  were  not 
successful.  On  l/ieir  side,  the  iiomans  acknow- 
ledged the  loss  of  only  seventy-five  men ;  while 
they  affirmed,  that  the  barbarians  had  left  on 
the  field  of  battle  tvro  thousand  live  hundred, 
or  even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest  soldiers. 
The  spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  riches  and  luxury  of  an  oriental  camp;  large 
quantities  of  silver  and  gold,  splendid  arms  and 
trappings,  and  beds  and  tables  of  massy  silver. 
The  victorious  emperor  distributed,  as  the  re- 
wards of  labour,  some  honourable  gifts,  civil, 
and  mural,  and  naval,  crowiis ;  which  he,  and 
perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more  precious  than 
the  wealth  of  Asia.  A  solemn  sacrifice  v.as  of- 
fered to  the  god  of  war,  but  the  appearances  of 
the  victims  threatened  the  most  inauspicious 
events  ;  and  Julian  soon  discovered,  by  less  am- 
biguous signs,  that  he  had  nov/  reached  the  term 
of  his  prosperity.*" 
Snu*"!  ^n  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  do- 
Eacyof     mestic  2uards,  the  Jovians  andHerculians,  and 

Julian,  ^     .     , 

A.  D.  363,  the  remammg  troops,  which  composed  near 
two-thirds  of  the  vvhole  army,  were  securely 
wafted  over  the  Tigris.**     While  the  Persians 

'  The  labour  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  vic- 
tory, are  described  by  Animianus,  (xxiv,  5,  6);  Libaiiiiis,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  124-128,  p.  S47-Sjo)  ;  Greg.  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv,  p.  115); 
Zosimiis,  (1.  iii,  p.  181-183),  aiul  Sextns  Riifiis,  (de  Provineiis,  c.  28). 

"  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
first  only   had  passed  during  the  night,  CAmiuian.  xxiv,   6).     The 

trart 


juue. 
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beheld  from  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  the  desola-  chap. 
tion  of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  cast  many  _^^^'^^'^, 
an  anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full  ex- 
pectation, that,  as  he  himself  had  victoriously 
penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Sapor,   the  march 
and  junction  of  his  lieutenants,  Sebastian  and 
Procopius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same 
courage  and  diligence.     His  expectations  were 
disappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian 
king,  who  permitted,  and  most  probably  direct- 
ed, the  desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops  from 
the  camp  of  the  Romans ;'  and  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  two  generals,  who  were  incapable 
of  forming  or  executing  any  plan  for  the  public 
service.     V/hen  the  emperor  had  relinquished 
the  hope   of  this  important  reinforcement,   he 
condescended  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and  ap- 
proved, after  a  full   debate,  the  sentiment  of 
those  generals,  who  dissuaded  the  siege  of  Cte- 
siphon, as  a  fruitless  and  pernicious  undertak- 
ing.    It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive,  by  what 
arts  of  fortification,  a  city  thrice  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Julian,   could  be 
rendered  impregnable  against  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  Romans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and 
experienced  general,  and  abundantly  supplied 

rrae-i)  hevpo^ta,  wliom  Zosiniiis  transports  on  the  tliird  day,  (1,  iii,  p.  183X 
might  consist  of  the  proteclors,  among  whom  the  historian  Amniianus, 
and  the  future  emperor  Jovian,  actually  served  ;  some  schools  of  the 
domestics,  and  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Herculians,  who  often  did  duty 
as  innards. 

'  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen,  I.  iii,  c.l5,  p.  246)  supplies  ns 
with  a  national  tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  borrowed  on- 
ly the  It  ading  circumstance,  which  is  consistent  with  truth,  probabili- 
ty, and  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  131,  p.  355> 
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CHAP,  with  ships,  provisions,  battering  engines,  and 
.^^IJ^,.  niilitary  stores.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  from 
the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which 
formed  the  character  of  Julian,  that  he  was  not 
discouraged  by  any  trivial  or  imaginary  obsta- 
cles.' At  the  very  time  when  he  declined  the 
siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy 
and  disdain,  the  most  flattering  offers  of  a  ne- 
gotiation of  peace.  Sapor,  who  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  tardy  ostentation  of 
Constantius,  was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  dili- 
gence of  his  successor.  As  far  as  the  confines 
of  India  and  Scythia,  the  satraps  of  the  distant 
provinces  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  troops, 
and  to  march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance 
of  their  monarch.  But  their  preparations  were 
dilatory,  their  motions  slow;  and  before  Sapor 
could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  devastation 
of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his  palaces,  and  the 
slaughter  of  bis  bravest  troops,  who  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royal- 
ty was  humbled  in  the  dust;  he  took  his  re- 
pasts on  the  ground :  and  the  disorder  of  his 
hair  expressed  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  have  refused  to  purchase, 
with  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  the  safety  of  the 
remainder ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  subscrib- 

'  Civitas  incxpugnabilis,  facimis  audax  et  importiinum.  Amniianiis, 
xxiv,7.  His  ffllow-soldier,  Eiiliopiiis,  turns  aside  fromtiie  difliculty: 
Assyrianique  populatiis,  castra  apud  Ctcsicliontem  stativa  aliqiiandiii 
liabuit  :  reniraiisque  victor,  &c.  x,  IG.  Zosiinus  is  artful  or  ignorant, 
uid  Socrates  inaccurate. 
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eil  himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  tlie  faithful  and  chaf 
independent   ally   of    the    Roman   conqneror.  ,\ ,*^ 


Under  the  pretence  of  private  business,  a  mini- 
ster of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly  dis- 
patched to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas, 
and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  a  suppliant, 
that  he  might  be  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  emperor.  The  Sassanian  prince,  whe- 
ther he  listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  huma- 
nity, whether  he  consulted  the  sentiments  of  his 
birth,  or  the  duties  of  his  situation,  was  equally 
inclined  to  promote  a  salutary  measure,  which 
would  terminate  the  calamities  of  Persia,  and 
secure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  He  was  astonish- 
ed by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a  hero,  who  re- 
membered, most  unfortunately  for  himself,  and 
for  his  country,  that  Alexander  had  uniformly 
rejected  the  propositions  of  Darius.  But  as 
Julian  was  sensible,  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of  his 
troops,  he  earnestly  requested,  that  Hormisdas 
would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of  Sapor, 
and  conceal  this  dangerous  temptation  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  camp.^ 

The  honour,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian,  for-  He  bumi 
bade  him  to   consume  his  time  under  the  im- 
pregnable walls  of  Ctesiphon  ;  and  as  often  as 
he  defied  the  barbarians,  who  defended  the  city, 
to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  prudently 

^Libanius,  Oiat.  Parent,  c  130,  p.  354}  c.  139,  p.  361 :  Socrates, 
1.  iii,  c.  21.  Tiie  ecclesiusticai  historian  imputes  the  refusal  of  peace 
to  the  advice  of  Maximiis.  Such  advice  v.as  unworthy  of  a  philoso- 
plicr  J  hut  the  philosopher  was  likewise  a  magician,  who  flattered  the 
hopes  and  passions  of  his  master. 
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CHAP,  replied,  that  if  he  desired  to  exercise  his  valour, 
XXIV.  j^g  might  seek  the  army  of  the  Great  King.  He 
felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted  the  advice.  In- 
stead of  confining  his  servile  march  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  imi- 
tate the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander,  and 
boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  provinces,  till 
he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him,  perhaps 
ill  the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia. 
The  magnanimity  of  Julian  was  applauded  and 
betrayed,  by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who, 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  generously  sub- 
mitted to  act  a  part  full  of  danger,  of  falsehood, 
and  of  shame.''  With  a  train  of  faithful  follow- 
ers, he  deserted  to  the  imperial  camp ;  expo- 
sed, in  a  specious  tale,  the  injuries  which  he 
had  sustained  ;  exaggerated  the  cruelty  of  Sa- 
por, the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  monarchy  ;  and  confidently  offered 
himself  as  the  hostage  and  guide  of  the  Roman 
march.  The  most  rational  grounds  of  suspicion 
were  urged,  without  efiect,  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  Hormistlas  ;  and  the  credulous 
Julian,  receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was 
persuaded  to  issue  an  hasty  order,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign  his 
prudence,  and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  de- 
stroyed, in  a  single  hour,  the  whole  navy,  which 

'''■  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrns  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  115, 
116)  may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  ahbreviators 
(Sextiis  Riifiis  and  Victor),  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libaniiis,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  13 1,  p.  357),  and  Ammianus,  (xxiv,  7).  The  course  of  ge- 
nuine history  is  interrupted  by  a  most  unseasonable  chasm  in  the  text 
of  .Aiiimiauus. 
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had  been  transported  above  five  hundred  miles,  ruAP. 
at  so  great  an  expence  of  toil,  of  treasure,  and^ 
of  blood.  Twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two, 
small  vessels  were  saved,  to  accompany,  on  car- 
riages, the  march  of  the  army,  and  to  form  oc- 
casional bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  rivers. 
A  supply  of  twenty  days  provisions  was  reserv- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
vessels,  v/hich  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris, 
were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the  absolute 
command  of  the  emperor.  The  christian 
bishops,  Gregory  and  Angus  tin,  insult  the  mad- 
ness of  the  apostate,  who  executed,  with  his 
ov»n  hands,  the  sentence  of  divine  justice. — 
Their  authority,  of  less  weight,  perhaps,  in  a 
military  question,  is  confirmed  by  the  cool  judg- 
ment of  an  experienced  soldier,  who  was  him- 
self spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who 
could  not  disapprove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of 
the  troops.*  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some 
specious,  and  perhaps  solid,  reasons,  which 
might  justify  the  resolution  of  Julian.  The  na- 
vigation of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended  above 
Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above  Opis.'' — 
The  distance  of  the  last-mentioned  city  from 
the  Roman  camp  ^vas  not  very  considerable  ; 

'  See  Animianus,  (xxiv,  7)  ;  Libaiiiiis  COrat.  Parentalis,  c.  132,  133, 
p.  356,  3o7)  J  Zosimus,  (I,  iii,  p.  183)  :  Zonarap,  (torn,  ii,  1.  xiii,  p.  26) ; 
Gregory,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  116);  Angustin,  (de  Civ  Irate  Dei,  1.  iv,  c.  29  ; 
I.  V,  c.  21).  Of  these,  Libaiiius  alone  r^tenipts  a  faint  apology  for  his 
hero;  who,  according  to  Animianus,  pionounccM  his  own  condcrona- 
tJon,  by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attem-it  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

*=  Consult  Herodotus,  (1,  i,  c.  194) ;  Strabo,  (1.  xvi,  p.  1074),  and 
Tavcrnier,  (p.  i,  1.  ii,  p.  152). 
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CHAP,  and  Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain 
/„,..,!,  and  impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a 
great  fleet  against  the  stream  of  a  rapid  river/ 
which  in  several  places  was  embarrassed  by  na- 
tural or  artificial  cataracts.™  The  power  of 
sails  or  oars  was  insufficient ;  it  became  neces- 
sary to  tow  the  ships  against  the  current  of  the 
river;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile  la- 
bour ;  and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only 
expect  to  return  home  without  achieving  any 
enterprize  worthy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of 
their  leader.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ad- 
visable to  advance  into  the  inland  country,  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazines  w  as  the 
only  measure  which  could  save  that  valuable 
prize  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous  and  2ifi- 
tive  troops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured 
from  the  gates  of  Cte siphon.  Had  the  arms  of 
Julian  been  victorious,  we  should  now  admire 
the  conduct,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  a  hero, 
who,  by  depriving  his.  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of 
a  retreat,  left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death 
or  conquest." 


A  celciitate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam.—   ' 
Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi,  31. 

""  One  of  these  dikes,  whicli  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  catar- 
act, is  described  by  Tavernier,  (part  i.  1.  ii,  p.  226),  and  Thevenot, 
(part  ii,  1.  i,  p  193).  The  Persians,  or  Assyrians,  laboured  to  inter- 
rupt the  navigation  of  tiic  river,  (Strabo,  1.  xv,  p.  1075;  D'Anville, 
I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigro,  p.  98,  99)- 

"  Recollect  the  successful  and  applauded  rashness  of  Agathocles  and 
Cortes,  who  burnt  their  ships  on  the  coasts  of  .VtVica  and  Mexico. 
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The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  was;-   chap. 
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gons,  Avhich  retards  the  operations  of  a  modern 


army,  were  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  the  and 
camps  of  the  Roiiians."  Yet,  in  every  age,  the  against 
subsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men  must  have^"'""^' 
been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of  a  pru- 
dent general ;  and  that  suT^sistence  could  only 
be  drawn  from  his  ov;n  or  from  the  enemy's 
country.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Julian  to 
maintain  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  Ti- 
gris, and  to  preserve  the  conquered  places  of 
Assyria,  a  desolated  province  could  not  aflord 
any  large  or  regular  supplies,  in  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  lands  were  covered  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  EuphrateSjP  and  the  unwholesome 
air  was  darkened  with  swarms  of  innumerable 
insects.''  The  appearance  of  the  hostile  conn- 
try  was  far  more  inviting.  The  extensive  region 
that  lies  between  the  river  Tigris  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Media,  was  filled  with  villages  and 
towns  ;  and  the  fertile  soil,  for  the  most  part, 
was  in  a  very  improved  state  of  cultivation. 


"  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  Author  of  the  Tilssai  sur  !a  Tnr- 
tique,  torn,  ii,  p.  287-353,  and  the  learned  remarks  of  IM.  G«ich;uut, 
Nouveaox  Memoires  Militaires,  torn,  i,  p.  351-382,  on  the  baggage  and 
subsistence  of  tlie  Roman  armies. 

''  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  nortli,  uf  t!i<» 
Armenian  mountains.  The  former  overflows  in  Maich,  tlie  latter  in 
July.  These  circumstances  are  well  explained  in  the  Geograpliiraf 
Dissertation  of  Foster,  inserted  in  Spelman's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  vol. 
ii,  p.  26. 

^  Ammianus  (xxiv,  8)  describes,  as  he  Irid  felt,  the  inconveniency  oi" 
the  flood,  the  heat,  and  the  insects.  Thv  lands  of  Assyria,  oppressed 
by  the  Turks,  and  ravajred  by  the  Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield  an  imriase 
of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-fold,  for  the  f<ed  which  is  cast  into  the 
ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husbandman.  Yoyages  de  Nei. 
buhr,  torn,  ii,  p.  279,  285. 
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CHAP.  Julian  might  expect,  that  a  conqueroi*,  who  pos- 
,«,^1^,,  sussed  the  two  forcible  instriiinents  of  persua- 
sion, steeT  and  gold,  would  easily  procure  a 
plentiful  subsistence  from  the  fe<irs  or  avarice 
of  the  natives.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  Ro- 
mans, this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was  in- 
stantly blasted.  Wherever  they  moved,  the  in- 
habitants deserted  the  open  villages,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  fortified  towns :  the  cattle  was 
driven  away  ;  the  grass  and  ripe  corn  were  con- 
sumed with  lire  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fiames  had 
subsided  which  interrupted  the  march  of  Julian, 
he  beheld  the  melancholy  face  of  a  smoking 
and  naked  desert.  This  desperate  but  eilec- 
tual  method  of  defence,  can  only  be  executed 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  who  prefer  their 
independence  to  their  property ;  or  by  the  ri- 
gour of  an  arbitrary  government,  which  con- 
sults the  public  safety,  without  submitting  to 
their  inclinations  the  liberty  of  choice.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the 
Persians  seconded  the  commands  of  Sapor; 
and  the  emperor  was  soon  reduced  to  the  scan- 
ty stock  of  provisions,  Vv  hich  continually  wast- 
ed in  his  hands.  Before  they  were  entirely  con- 
sumed, he  might  still  have  reached  the  wealthy 
and  unwarlike  cities  of  Ecbatana  or  Susa,  by 
the  effort  of  a  rapid  and  well-directed 
march  i;"^  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last  re- 
source by  his  ignorance  of  the  roads    and  by 

'  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parlliic.  p.  5,  6,  in  Hudson,  Geograph; 
Minor,  torn,  ii)  reckons  129  schscni  iVom  Seleiicia,  and  Tiievonot  (part 
i,  I.  i, ii,  p  209-245)  128  hoins  orniaich  tVom  Bagdad  to  Ecbatana,  or 
Haniadani.  Tlic so  measures  caiii.ot  excttd  an  ordinary  parasan^,  or 
tlit'cp  Koman  niili^-j. 
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the  perfidy  of  his  guides.     The  Romans  wan-   chap, 

•  XXTV 

dered  several  days  \n  the  country  to  the  east- ^^^^^^^/^ , 
ward  of  Bagdad :  the  Persian  deserter,  who 
had  artfully  led  them  into  the  snare,  escaped 
from  their  resentment:  and  his  followers,  as 
soon  as  they  were  put  to  the  torture,  confessed 
the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.  The  visionary 
conquests  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which  had 
80  long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of 
Julian.  Conscious  that  his  own  imprudence 
was  the  cause  of  the  public  distress,  he  anxious- 
ly balanced  the  hopes  of  safety  or  success,  with- 
out obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  either  from 
gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the  only  practi- 
cable measure,  he  embraced  the  resolution  o 
directing  his  steps  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  with  the  design  of  saving  the  army  by  a 
hasty  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene;  a 
fertile  and  friendly  province,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  despond- 
ing troops  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  only 
seventy  days  after  they  had  passed  the  Chabo- 
ras,  with  the  sanguine  expectation  of  subvert- June  i6. 
iiig  the  throne  of  Persia." 

As  lono'  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  Retreat 

^  and  dis- 


into  the  country,  their  march  was  observed  and  ucssotthe 

•  Roma 
army. 


insulted  from  a  distance,  by  several  bodies  of.  ""^'^^ 


Persian  cavalry ;  who  shewing  themselves  some- 


'  The  march  of  Julian  from  Ctesiphon  is  circumstantially,  but  not 
clearly,  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxiv,  7,  8) ;  Libauius,  (.Orat.  Fa^ 
rent.  c.  134,  p.  357),  and  Zosimns,  (1.  iii,  p.  183).  The  two  last  seem 
ignorant  that  their  conqueror  was  retreating;  and  Liijauius  absurdly 
confines  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

VOL.    IV.  O 
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CHAP,  times  in  loose,  and  sometimes  in  close,  order, 
faintly  skirmished  with  the  advanced  guards. 
These  detachments  v^ere,  however,  supported 
by  a  much  greater  force;  and  the  heads  of  the 
columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards  the 
Tigris,  than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain. 
The  Romans,  who  now  aspired  only  to  the  per- 
mission of  a  safe  and  speedy  retreat,  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  themselves,  that  this  formidable 
appearance  was  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild 
asses,  or  perhaps  by  the  approach  of  some 
friendly  Arabs.  They  halted,  pitched  their 
tents,  fortified  their  camp,  passed  the  whole 
night  in  continual  alarms,  and  discovered,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  Persians.  This  army,  which  might 
be  considered  only  as  the  van  of  the  barbarians, 
was  soon  followed  by  the  main  body  of  cuiras- 
siers, archers,  and  elephants,  commanded  by 
Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and 
many  of  the  principal  satraps;  and  fame  and 
expectation  exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  re- 
maining powers,  which  slowly  advanced  under 
the  conduct  of  Sapor  himself.  As  the  Romans 
continued  their  march,  their  long  array,  which 
was  forced  to  bend,  or  divide,  according  to  the 
varieties  of  the  ground,  afforded  frequent  and 
favourable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant  ene- 
mies. The  Persians  repeatedly  charged  with 
fury;  they  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  firm 
ness ;  and  the  action  at  Maronga,  which  almost 
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deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  chap. 
a  considerable  loss  of  satraps  and  elephants, 
perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  mo- 
narch. These  splendid  advantages  w^ere  not 
obtained  without  an  adequate  slaughter  on  the 
side  of  tlie  Romans:  several  officers  of  distinc- 
tion were  either  killed  or  wounded;  and  the 
emperor  himself,  who  on  all  occasions  of  dan- 
ger, inspired  and  guided  t]ieva.lour  of  his  troops, 
Avas  obliged  to  expose  his  person,  and  exert  his 
abilities.  The  weight  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  which  still  constituted  the  strength  and 
safety  of  the  Romans,  disabled  them  from  mak- 
ing a  long  or  effectual  pursuit;  and  as  the  horse- 
men of  the  East  were  trained  to  dart  their  jave- 
lins, and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and 
in  every  possible  direction,'  the  cavalry  of  Persia 
was  never  more  formidable  than  in  the  moment 
of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight.  But  the  most 
certain  and  irreparable  loss  of  the  Romans,  was 
that  of  time.  The  hardy  veterans,  accustomed 
to  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  faint- 
ed under  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Assyrian  sum- 
mer; their  vigour  was  exhausted  by  the  inces- 
sant repetition  of  march  and  coii]bat;  and  the 
progress  of  the  army  was  suspended  by  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  slov/  and  dangerous  retreat,  in  the 
presence  ot  an  active  enemy.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and 

'  Cliardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modern  travellers,  describes  (torn 
iii,  p.  57,  58,  <&c.  edit,  in  4to)  the  edncaliou  and  dexterity  of  the  Pei- 
s:an  horsemen.  Brissonius  (de  Regno  Persico,  p.  C50,  561,  &c.)  has 
collected  the  testimonies  of  antiquit}'. 
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CHAP,  price  of  subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman 

XXIV. 

*..,,,,,',  camp."     Julian,  who  always  contented  himself 


with  such  food  as  a  hungry  soldier  would  have 
disdained,  distributed,  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
the  provisions  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
whatever  could  be  spared  from  the  sumpter- 
horses  of  the  tribunes  and  generals.  But  this 
feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggravate  the  sense 
of  the  public  distress;  and  the  Romans  began 
to  entertain  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  that 
before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire, tliey  should  all  perish,  either  by  famine,  or 
by  the  sword  of  the  barbarians/ 
Julian  IS        While  Julian  stru2:2:led  with  the  almost  insu- 

niortally  _        <'~ 

wounded,  perable  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  silent 
hours  of  the  night  were  still  devoted  to  study 
and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  short  and  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind 
w  as  agitated  with  painful  anxiety ;  nor  can  it  be 
thought  surprising,  that  the  Genius  of  the  em- 
pire should  once  more  appear  before  him,  cover- 
ing, with  a  funeral  veil,  his  head,  and  his  horn 
of  abundance,  and  slowly  retiring  from  the  im- 
perial tent.  The  monarch  started  from  his 
couch,  and  stepping  forth,  to  refresh  his  weari- 
ed spirits  with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air, 

"  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  an  attic  cliaenix  sold  for  fifty  draclimse, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  pour.d  of  floiir  for  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  : 
barley-bread  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  impossible  to  pe- 
ruse the  interesting  narrative  of  Plutarch,  (torn,  v,  p.  102 — 110),  with- 
out perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and  Julian  were  pursued  by  the 
same  cneniies,  and  involved  in  the  same  distress. 

*  Ammian.  xxiv,  8;  xxv,  1 ;  Zosimus,  1.  iii,  p.  184,  185,  186;  Liba- 
nius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  134,  135,  p.  357,  358,  359.  The  sophist  of 
Antioch  appears  ignorant  that  the  troops  were  hungry. 
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he  beheld  a  fiery  meteor,  which  shot  athwart  chap. 
the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished.  Julian  was  ,,,^,^,,,, 
convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing  coun- 
tenance of  the  god  of  war;^  the  council  Avhich 
he  summoned,  of  Tuscan  Haruspices,"^  unani- 
moush^  pronounced  that  he  should  abstain  from 
action:  but,  on  this  occasion,  necessity  and  rea- 
son v.ere  nioie  prevalent  than  superstition  ;  and 
the  trumpets  sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The 
army  marched  through  a  hillv  country:  and 
the  hills  had  been  secretly  occupied  by  the  Per- 
sians. Julian  led  the  van,  with  the  skill  and  at- 
tention of  a  consummate  general ;  he  was  alantt- 
ed  by  the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  sudden- 
ly attacked.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had 
tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cuirass;  but  he 
snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his  attendants, 
and  hastened  with  a  sufficient  reinforcement,  to 
the  relief  of  the  rear-guard.  A  similar  danger 
recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of 
tiie  front;  and,  as  he  galloped  between  the  co 
lunms,  the  centre  of  the  left  was  attacked,  amr 
almost  overpowered,  by  a  furious  charge  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge 
body   was    soon    defeated,   by  the    well-timed 

''  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  liad  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunqnam  se  Marti 
sacra  factiirum,  (xxiv.  G).  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  uncom- 
mon  between  tlie  £;ods  and  their  insolent  votaries ;  and  even  the  pru- 
dent Augustus,  after  his  fleet  had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded 
Neptune  from  the  honours  of  public  processions.  See_  Hume's  philo- 
sophical Reflections ;  Essays,  vol.  ii,  p.  418. 

^  They  still  retained  tlie  monopoly  of  the  vain,  but  lucrative,  science, 
which  had  been  invented  in  Hetrnria;  and  professed  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  signs  and  omens  from  the  ancient  books  of  Tarqnitius,  a 
Tuscan  sage. 
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CHAP,    evolution  of  the  light  infantry,  who  aimed  their 
XXIV.    ^veapons,  With  dexterity  and  effect,  against  the 

backs  of  the  liorsenien,  and  the  legs  of  the  ele- 

pliants.  The  barbarians  fled;  and  Julian,  who 
Avas  foremost  in  every  danger,  animated  the  pur- 
suit with  his  voice  and  gestures.  His  tremb- 
ling guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by  the  dis- 
orderly throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  remind- 
ed their  fearless  sovereign  that  he  was  without 
armour;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the  fall  of 
the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,*  a  cloud 
of  darts  and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  fly- 
ing scjuadroBs;  and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the 
skin  of  his  arm,  transpierced  the  ribs,  and  fixed 
in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempt- 
ed to  draw  the  deadly  Aveapon  from  his  side ;  but 
\  his  fingers  were  cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the 
I  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse.  His 
guards  flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded  em- 
peror was  gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
conveyed  out  of  the  tumult  of  the  battle  into  an 
adjacent  tent.  The  report  of  the  melancholy 
event  passed  from  rank  to  rank ;  but  the  grief 
of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  invincible 
valour,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  The  bloody 
and  obstinate  conflict  was  maintained  by  the 
two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the  to- 
tal darkness  of  the  night.  The  Persians  de- 
rived some  honour  from  the  advantage  which 
they  obtained  against  the  left  wing,  where  Ana- 

'  Claniabaut  liinc  indc  candiclati  (sec  tlie  note  of  Valesius)  quos  dis- 
jecerat  tenor,  iit  fiigicntinin  luolciit  taiiqtiaui  luiiiam  male  compositi 
•;ulciiuis  'leclinaict.     Aiumiaii  xxv.  2. 
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tolius,  master  of  the  offices,  was  slain,  and  the  chap. 
prefect  Sallust  very  narrowly  escaped,  ^^ut  ^^^^^^^'^ 
the  event  of  the  day  was  adverse  to  the  bar- 
barians. They  abandoned  the  field;  their  two 
generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,''  fifty  nobles 
or  satraps,  and  a  multitude  of  their  bravest 
soldiers:  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  if 
Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been  improved 
into  a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  The  death 
recovery  from  the  fainting  fit  into  which  he  had  a.  d.  ses, 
been  thrown  by  loss  of  blood,  were  expressive  "^""^  ^^" 
of  his  martial  spirit.  He  called  for  his  horse 
and  arms,  and  was  impatient  to  rush  into  the 
battle.  His  remaining  strength  was  exhausted 
by  the  painful  effort ;  and  the  surgeons  who  exa- 
mined his  Vvound,  discovered  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful 
moments  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a 
sage;  the  philosophers  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  this  fiital  expedition,  compared  the  tent 
of  Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates;  and  the 
spectators,  whom  duty,  or  friendship,  or  curio- 
sity, had  assembled  round  his  couch,  listened 
with  respectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration  of 
their  dying  emperor.*      "  Friends  and  fellow- 

r  •>  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans,  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
comfort  the  families  of  his  deceased  satraps,  by  sending  them,  as  a 
present,  the  heads  of  the  guards  and  officers  who  had  not  fallen  by 
their  master's  side.     Libanius,  de  nece  Julian,  ulcis,  c.  xiii.  p.  163. 

'  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  might   countenance    the 
laspicion,  that  be  Lad  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration, 

,..-..,  V    which 
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CHAP.  "  soldiers,  the  seasonable  period  of  my  depar- 
"  ture  is  now  arrived,  and  I  discharge,  with  the 
"  cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands 
*'  of  nature.  I  have  learned  from  philosophy, 
"  how  much  the  soul  is  more  excellent  than  the 
"  body;  and  that  the  separation  of  the  nobler 
"  substance  should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather 
"  than  of  affliction.  I  have  learned  from  reli- 
"  gion,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been  the 
"  reward  of  piety ;''  and  I  accept,  as  a  favour  of 
"  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that  secures  me 
"  fiom  the  danger  of  disgracing  a  character, 
"  which  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue 
"  and  fortitude.  I  die  without  remorse,  as  I 
"  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
"  fleet  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life;  and 
*'  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  supreme 
"  authority,  that  emanation  of  the  Divine  Power, 
"  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure  and 
"  immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  de- 
"  structive  maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  consi 
*'  dered  the  happiness  of  the  people  as  the  end 
"  of  government.  Submitting  my  actions  to  the 
"  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  modera- 
"  tion,  I  have  trusted  the  event  to  the  care  of 
"  Providence.      Peace  was  the  object  of  my 

which  Ammianiis  heard,  and  has  transcribed.  The  version  of  the  Abb^ 
de  la  BIcterie  is  faithful  and  elegant.  I  have  followed  him  in  expres- 
sing the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  insinuated  in  the 
original. 

''  Herodotus  (1.  i,  c.  31)  has  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable 
tale.  Yet  the  Jupiter  (in  the  16th  book  of  the  Iliad)  who  laments 
with  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sarpedon  his  son,  had  a  very  imper- 
fect uotion  of  happiness  or  glory  beyond  the  grave. 
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counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was  consistent  with  chap 
the  public  welfare;  but  when  the  imperious^ 
voice  of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms, 
I  exposed  my  person  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
Avith  the  clear  foreknowledge  (which  I  had 
acquired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I  was 
destined  to  fall  by  the  sword.  I  now  offer 
my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being, 
who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of 
conspiracy,  or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  linger- 
ing disease.  He  has  given  me  in  the  midst 
of  an  honourable  career,  a  splendid  and  glo- 
rious departure  from  this  world;  and  I  hold 
it  equally  absurd,  equally  base,  to  solicit,  or 

to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate. Thus  much 

I  have  attempted  to  say;  but  my  strength 
fails  me,  and  I  feel  the  approacl^  of  death. — 1 
shall  cautiously  refrain  from  any  word  that 
may  tend  to  influence  your  suffrages  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  My  choice  might  be 
imprudent  or  injudicious ;  and  if  it  should  not 
be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  army,  it 
might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whcm  I  should 
recommend.  I  shall  only  as  a  good  citizen, 
express  my  hopes,  that  the  Ilomans  may  be 
blessed  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous  so- 
vereign." After  this  discourse,  which  Julian 
pronounced  in  a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice, 
he  distributed,  by  a  military  testament,*  the  re- 


•  The  soldiers  who  made  their   verbal,  or  nunenpatory,  testaments, 
upon  actual  service,  (in  prociactu),  were  exempted  from  the  forma- 
lities 
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CHAP,    mains  of  his  private  fortune;  and  making  some 
' \^  inquiry  Avhy  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he  un- 
derstood, from  the  answer  of  Sallust,  that  Ana- 
tolius was  killed ;  and  bewailed,  with  amiable 
inconsistency,   the  loss  of  his  friend.     At  the 
same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of 
the  spectators;  and  conjured  them  not  to  dis- 
grace, by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of  a  prince, 
who,  in  a  few  moments,  would  be  united  with 
heaven  and  with  the  stars.*^      The  spectators 
,   were  silent ;    and  Julian  entered  into  a  meta- 
[   physical  argument  with  the  philosophers  Pris- 
cus  and  Maximus,   on  the  nature   of  the  soul.  * 
The  efforts  which  he  made,  of  mind  as  well  as 
body,  most  probably  hastened  his  death.     His 
wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh  violence;  his 
respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the  swelling  of 
the  veins :  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  wa- 
ter,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  drank  it,  expired 
without  pain,  about  the  hour  of  midnight.  Such 
was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the 
j  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one 
\  year  and  about  eight  months,  from  the  death  of 
'\  Constantius.     In  his  last  moments  he  displayed 
perhaps  with  some  ostentation,  the  love  of  virtue 

lities  of  the  Roman  law.     See  Hcineccius  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Roman,  torn. 
i,  p.  504),  and  Montcsfjuieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii). 

'  This  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  etherial  substance  of 
the  universe,  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  but  it 
seems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See  War- 
burton's  learned  and  rational  observations.  Divine  Legation,  vol  ii, 
p.  199— 21C. 
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anil  of  fame,  which  had  been  the  rulins:  passions   chap, 

XXIV 

of  his  life.*  * 


The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  cala-  Election 

.   .  -  ^,  .  .  ,       of  the  em- 

mities  of  the  empu'e,  may,  ni  some  measure,  be  pe,or 
ascribed  to  Julian  himself,  who  had  neglected  ^^o^^gg^ 
to  secure  the  future  execution  of  his  designs,  J»ne  27. 
])y  the  timely  and  judicious  nomination  of  an 
associate  and  successor.  But  the  royal  race 
of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his  own 
person;  and  if  he  entertained  any  serious 
thoughts  of  investing  with  the  purple  the  most 
worthy  among  the  Romans,  he  was  diverted 
from  his  resolution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  choice, 
the  jealousy  of  power,  the  fear  of  ingratitude, 
and  the  natural  presumption  of  health,  of  youth, 
and  of  prosperity.  His  unexpected  death  left 
the  empire  Avithout  a  master,  and  without  an 
Jieir,  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  danger,  which 
in  the  space  of  fourscore  years,  had  never  been 
experienced,  since  tlie  election  of  Diocletian. 
In  a  government,  which  liad  almost  forgotten 
the  distinction  of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  su- 
periority of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the 
claims  of  official  rank  were  accidental  and  pre- 
carious ;  and  the  candidates,  who  might  aspire 
to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  could  be  support- 
ed only  by  the  consciousness  of  personal  merit, 
or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favour.  But  the 
situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed  on 

^  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given'  by  Ammianus, 
(xxv,  3),  an  intelligent  spectator.  Libanius,  who  turns  with  horror 
from  the  scene,  has  supplied  some  circumstances,  (Orat.  Parental,  c. 
13G-M0,  p.  339-362).  The  calumnies  of  Gregory,  and  the  legends  of 
more  ancient  saints,  may  now  be  silently  despised. 
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CK\p.  all  sides  l»y  an  host  of  barbarians,  shortened  the 
XXIV.  ijionients  of  grief  and  deliberation.  In  this 
scene  of  terror  and  distress,  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased prince,  according  to  his  own  directions, 
V  as  decently  embahned ;  and,  at  the  dtiwn  of 
day,  the  generals  convened  a  military  senate,  at 
Avhich  the  commanders  of  the  legions  and  the 
officers,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  in- 
vited to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night 
had  not  passed  away  without  some  secret  ca- 
bals ;  and  when  the  election  of  an  emperor  was 
proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to  agitate 
the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthaeus  collected 
the  remains  of  the  court  of  Cons  tan tius  ;  the 
friends  of  Julian  attached  themselves  to  the 
Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus  and  Nevitta;  and 
the  most  fatal  consequences  might  be  tvppre- 
kended  from  the  discord  of  two  factions,  so  op- 
posite in  their  character  and  interest,  in  their 
maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps  in  their 
religous  principles.  The  superior  virtues  of 
Sallust  could  alone  reconcile  their  divisions,  and 
unite  their  suffrages  ;  and  the  venerable  prefect 
would  immediately  have  been  declared  the  suc- 
cessor of  Julian,  if  he  himself,  with  sincere  and 
modest  firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and 
infirmities,  so  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  dia- 
dem. The  generals,  who  were  surprised  and 
perplexed  by  his  refusal,  shewed  some  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  the  salutary  advice  of  an  inferior 
officer,''  that  they  should   act  as  they  would 

'  Honoratior  aliquis  miles ;  perhaps  Animianus  himself  Tlie  mo- 
dest and  Judicious  liistoiiaii  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at 
which  he  was  undoubtedly  present,  (^xxv,  5). 
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have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor ;  that   chap. 
they  should  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the  ,^^l^^^ 
army  from  the  present  distress;    and,  if  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of 
Mesopotamia,  they  should  proceed  with  united 
and  deliberate  counsels  in  the  election  of  a  law- 
ful sovereign.     While  they  debated,  a  few  voices 
saluted  Jovian,  who  was  no  more  than  Jirsf  of 
the  domestics,  with  the  names  of  Emperor  and 
Augustus.     The  tumultuary  acclamation  was 
instantly '  epeated  by  the  guards  who  surround- 
ed the  tent,   and  passed,  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
the  extremities  of  the  line.     The  new  prince, 
astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  ornaments,  and  receiv- 
ed an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  generals,  whose 
favour  and  protection   he  so    lately   solicited. 
The  strongest  recommendation  of  Jovian  was 
the  merits  of  his  father.  Count  Varronian,  who 
enjoyed,  in  honourable  retirement,  the  fruit  of 
his  long  services.     In  the  obsure  freedom  of  a  [ 
private  station,  the  son  indulged  his  taste  for  j 
wine  and  women  ;  yet  he  supported,  with  credit,  i 
the   character  of  a  Christian''    and  a  soldier. 
Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the  am- 

'  The  primus,  or  primicerius,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator;  and 
thougli  only  a  tribune,  he  ranked  witii  the  military  dnkes.  Cod.  Theo- 
dosian,  1.  vi,  tit.  xxiv.  These  privileges  are  perhaps  moie  recent  than 
the  time  of  Jovian. 

•^  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  (1.  iii,  c.  22) ;  Sozomeu, 
(1.  vi,  c.  3),  and  Theodoret,  (I.  iv,  c.  1),  ascribes  to  Jovian  the  merit 
of  a  confessor  under  the  preceding  icigii;  and  piously  supposes,  that 
lie  refused  the  purple,  till  the  whole  army  iinanimoujJy  exclaimed  that 
they  were  Christians.  Ammianus,  calmly  '  ursuing  his  narrative,  over- 
throws the  legend  by  a  single  sentence,  lljstiis  pro  Joviano  extisque 
inspectisy  pronuntiatum  est,  &c.  xxv.  6, 
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bilious  qualifications  which  excite  the  admira- 
tion  and  envy  of  mankind,  the  comely  person 
of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper  and  familiar  wit, 
had  gained  the  affection  of  his  fellow-soldiers; 
and  the  generals  of  both  parties  acquiesced  in 
a  popular  election,  which  had  not  been  conduct- 
ed by  the  arts  of  their  enemies.  The  pride  of 
this  unexpected  elevation  was  moderated  by 
the  just  apprehension,  that  the  same  day  might 
teiminate  the  life  and  reign  of  the  new  emperor. 
The  pressing  voice  of  necessity  was  obeyed 
without  delay ;  and  the  first  orders  issued  by 
Jovian,  a  few  hours  after  his  predecessor  had 
expired,  were  to  prosecute  a  march,  which 
could  alone  extricate  the  Romans  from  their 
actual  distress.' 

The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  ex- 
pressed by  his  fears  ;  and  the  degree  of  fear 
may  be  accurately  measured  l)y  the  joy  with 
which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance.  The  wel- 
come news  of  the  death  of  Julian,  which  a  de- 
serter revealed  to  the  camp  of  Sapor,  inspired 
the  desponding  monarch  with  a  sudden  con- 
fidence of  victory.  He  immediately  detached 
the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thcu&aud 
Jmrnortals,"^  to  second  and  support  the  pursuit; 

'  Ammianus  C^xv,  10)  lias  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  portrait 
of  Jovian,  to  which  the  yonnger  Victor  has  added  some  remarkable 
strokes.  The  Abbe  de  la  Blcterie  (Kistoire  de  Jovicn,  torn,  i,  p  I— 
238)  has  composed  an  elaborate  history  of  his  short  reign  ;  a  work  re- 
markably distingiiislicd  by  ek-gancc  of  style,  critical  disquisition,  and 
religious  prejudice. 

'"  Regius  eqtiitatus.  It  appears  fiom  I'rocojiius,  that  the  Imnioi  tals, 
80  famous  under  ('yrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we  may  use 
that  improper  word,  by  the  Sassauidcs.  BrissoB  de  Keeno  Persico, 
p.  2()S,  iic. 
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and  discharged  the  whole  weight  of  his  united    chah> 

XXIV. 

forces  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.      The  '-* 

rear-guard  was  thrown  into  disorder;  the  re- 
nowned legions,  which  derived  their  titles  from 
Diocletian,  and  his  warlike  Colleague,  were 
broke  and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants ; 
and  three  tribunes  lost  their  lives  in  attempting 
to  stop  the  flight  of  their  soldiers.  The  battle 
was  at  length  restored  by  the  persevering  valour 
of  the  Romans ;  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with 
a  great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants ;  and 
the  army,  after  marching  and  fighting  along  sum- 
mer's day,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara  on 
the  banks  of  theTigris,  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Ctesiphon.'  On  the  ensuing  day,  the 
barbarians,  instead  of  harassing  the  march,  at- 
tacked the  camp  of  Jovian;  which  had  been 
seated  in  a  deep  and  sequestered  valley.  From 
the  hill  the  archers  of  Persia  insulted  and  an- 
noyed the  wearied  legionaries;  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  with  desperate 
courage  through  the  pretorian  gate,  was  cut  in 
pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  near  the  impe- 
rial tent.  In  the  succeeding  night,  the  camp  of 
Carche  was  protected  by  the  lofty  dikes  of  the 
river;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  incessantly 
exposed  to  the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Sara- 

"  The  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost; 
nor  can  we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell :  but  M.  d'Anville 
has  demonstrated  the  precise  si(uati;  ;i  of  Siimere,  Carche,  and  Dnra, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  (Geo;  :aphie  Ancienne,  torn,  ii,  p.  248; 
L'Enphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  95,  97).  In  the  ninth  century,  Sumere,  or 
Samara,  became,  with  a  slight  chang  of  name,  the  royal  residence  of 
tJie  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
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CHAP,  cens,  pitched  their  tents  near  the  city  of  Dura," 

^^ 1^  four  days  after  the  death  of  Julian.    The  Tigris 

was  still  on  their  left;  their  hopes  and  provi- 
sions were  almost  consumed;  and  the  impatient 
soldiers,  who  had  fondly  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not  far  dis- 
tant, requested  their  new  sovereign,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  passage  of 
the  river.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wisest  of- 
ficers, Jovian  endeavoured  to  check  their  rash- 
ness, by  representing,  that  if  they  possessed 
sufficient  skill  and  vigour  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  they  would  only  de- 
liver themselves  naked  and  defenceless  to  the  bar- 
barians, who  had  occupied  the  opposite  banks. 
Yielding  at  length  to  their  clamorous  importu- 
nities, he  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  five 
hundred  Gauls  and  Germans,  accustomed  from 
their  infancy  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold  adventure, 
which  might  serve  either  as  an  encouragement, 
or  as  a  warning,  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  In 
the  silence  of  the  niglit,  they  swam  the  Tigris, 
surprised  an  unguarded  post  of  the  enemy,  and 
displayed  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  their 
resolution  and  fortune.  The  success  of  this  trial 
disposed  the  emperor  to  listen  to  the  promises  of 
his  architects,  who  prciposed  to  construct  a  float- 
ing bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen, 


"  Diiid  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antioclins  against  the 
rebels  of  Media  and  Persia,  (Polybus,,!.  v,  c.  48,  52,  p.  548,  552,  edit. 
Casaubon,  in  Uvo.) 
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and  goats,  covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fas-  chap. 
cines.p  Two  important  days  were  spent  in  the  ,^^}J!'„, 
ineffectual  labour;  and  the  Romans,  who  alrea- 
dy endured  the  miseries  of  famine,  cast  a  look 
of  despair  on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  barba- 
rians ;  whose  numbers  and  obstinacy  increased 
with  the  distress  of  the  imperial  army.'' 

In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fainting  spirits  Sand 
of  the  Romans  were  revived  by  the  sound  of '"^^^yo* 
peace.     The   transient  presumption   of  Sapor  July, 
had  vanished :  he  observed,  with  serious  con- 
cern, that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubtful  combats, 
he   had   lost   his  most    faithful    and   intrepid 
nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  train  of  elephants  :  and  the  experience 
monarch  feared  to  provoke  the  resistance  of  de 
spair,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  unex- 
hausted powers  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  which 
might  soon  advance  to  relieve,  or  to  revenge, 
the  successor  of  Julian.     The  Surenas  himself, 
accompanied  by  another  satrap,  appeared  in 
the  camp  of  Jovian  -^  and  declared,  that  the  cle- 
mency of  his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to  signi- 
fy the  conditions,  on  which  he  vvoukl  consent  to 

"  A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  tlie  leaders  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand, and  wisely  rejected.  Xenoplion,  Anabasis,  1.  iii,  p.  255,  256, 
257.  It  appears  {'rom  our  modern  travellers,  that  rafts  floating  on  blad- 
ders performed  the  tiade  and  navigation  of  the  Tigris. 

"J  The  first  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  Jovian  are  related  by  Am- 
mianus,  (xxv,  6);  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  116,  p.  3G4),  and  Zosi- 
mns,  (1.  iii,  p.  189,  180,  191).  Though  we  may  distrust  the  fairness  of 
Libaiiins,  the  ocular  testimony  of  Eutropius  (uno  aPersis  atqne  altero 
proelio  victus,  x,  17)  must  incline  ns  to  suspect,  that  Ammiauus  has 
been  too  jealous  of  the  honor.r  of  the  Roman  arms. 

'  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  29)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge  of 
national  vanity.     Tanta  reverentia  nominis  Romani  fuit,  ut  a  Persi» 
frimu.i  de  pace  sermo  haberetur. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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CHAP,  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Caesar,  with  the  relics  of 

X\1V         • 

his  captive  army.     The  hopes  of  safety  subdued 
the  firmness  of  the  Romans  ;  the  emperor  was 
compelled,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the 
cries  of  the  soldiers,   to  embrace  the  offer  of 
peace  ;  and  the  prefect  Sallust  was  immediate- 
ly sent,  with  the  general  Arinthaeus,  to  under- 
stand tlie  pleasure  of  the  Great  King.     The 
crafty  Persian  delayed,  under  various  pretences, 
the  conclusion  of  the  agreement ;  started  diffi- 
culties, required  explanations,  suggested  expe- 
dients, receded  from  his  concessions,  increased 
his  demands,  and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts 
of  negotiation,  till  he  had  consumed  the  stock 
of  provisions  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp 
of  the  Romans.     Had  Jovian  been  capable  of 
executingabold  and  prudent  measure,  he  would 
have  continued  his  maich  with  unremitting  di- 
ligence ;  the  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have 
suspended  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians ;  and, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  day,  he  might 
have  safely  reached  the  fruitful  province  of  Cor- 
duene,   at  the  distance  only  of  one  hundred 
miles."       The   irresolute  emperor,    instead   of 
breaking  through  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expect- 
ed his  fate  with  patient  resignation  ;  and  accept- 
ed the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace,   which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.     The 
five  provinces   beyond  the  Tigris,   which  had 

'  It  is  prefiimptnoiis  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianus,  a  sol- 
dier and  a  spectator.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  the  tnonn- 
tains  of  Cordtiine  could  extend  over  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  low  as  the 
conflux  of  the  Tigris  and  the  great  Zab ;  or  how  an  army  of  lixty  thoa- 
•and  men  could  march  one  hundred  miles  in  fonr  days. 
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been  ceded  by  the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  chap. 
restored  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  He  acquir-  „,,„J,^' 
ed,  by  a  single  article,  the  impregnable  city  of 
Nisibis;  which  had  sustained,  in  three  succes- 
sive sieges,  the  effort  of  his  arms.  Singara,  and 
the  castle  of  the  Moors,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  It  was  considered 
as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
fortresses  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  ef- 
fects ;  but  the  conqueror  rigorously  insisted, 
that  the  Romans  should  for  ever  abandon  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.  A  peace,  or  ra- 
ther a  long  truce  of  thirty  years,  was  stipulated 
between  the  hostile  nations  ;  the  faith  of  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies  ;  and  hostages  of  distinguish- 
ed rank  were  reciprocally  delivered  to  secure 
the  performance  of  the  conditions.*^ 

The  sophist  of  Antioch,  who  saw  withindig- Jjj^^^^^" 
nation  the  sceptre  of  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  ^'sk.' ace  of 
of  a  Christian  successor,  professes  to  admire 
the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in  contenting  himself 
with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
If  he  had  stretched  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  the 
claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might  have  been  se- 
cure, says  Libanius,  of  not  meeting  with  a  refu- 
sal.    If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of  Per- 

*  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by  Am- 
mianas,  (xxv,  7);  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  142,  p.  3G4) :  Zosimiis, 
(1.  ill,  p.  100,191);  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  (Orat.  iv,  p.  117,  118,  who 
imputes  the  distress  of  Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jovian'),  and  Eutro- 
pius,  (x,  17),  The  last  mentioned  writer,  who  was  present  in  a  mili* 
t^rv  station,  stvles  this  peace  nccessarium  quidem  sed  ignobileni. 

p  2 
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CHAP,  sia,  the  Oronles,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangarius,  or 

^ ^"^  even  the  Thraciais  Bosphorns,  flatterers  would 

not  have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian  to 
convince  the  timid  monarch,  that  his  remaining 
provinces  would  still  afford  the  most  ample  gra- 
tifications of  power  and  luxury."  Without  a- 
dopting  in  its  full  force  this  malicious  insinua- 
tion, we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  conclusion 
of  so  ignominious  a  treaty  was  facilitated  by  the 
private  ambition  of  Jovian.  The  obscure  do- 
mestic, exalted  to  the  throne  by  fortune,  rather 
than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  Persians ;  that  he  might  prevent 
the  designs  of  Procopius,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Mesopotamia,  and  established  his  doubt- 
ful reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces,  which 
were  still  ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous 
choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris  ^  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  same  river,  at  no  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  fatal  station  of  Du- 
ra,^ the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  without  generals, 
or  guides,  or  provisions,  were  abandoned,  about 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native  country 
to  the  resentment  of  a  victorious  monarch.  The 


"  Libanins,  Oiat.  Parent,  c.  143,  p.  364,  365. 

"  Coiulitionibus  .  .  ,  tlispendiosis  Romanaj  reipiibricae  impositis 
qiiibiis  ciipidior  regiii  qiiani  gioriae  Joviamis  impcrio  rudis  adquievit; — 
Sextus  Rtifus  de  Provinciis,  c.  29.     La  Bleterie  has  expressed,  in  a 
long  direct  oration,  fliese  specious  considerations  of  public  and  private 
interest,  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn,  i,  p.  39,  &c.) 

''  The  generals  were  mnr<iercd  on  the  banks  of  the  Zabatus.CAnaba- 
pis,  1  ii,  p.  150 .•  1.  iii,  p.  226),  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400 
feet  broad,  whi«h  falls  info  the  Tigris  fourteen  hours  below  Mosul,— 
The  error  of  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the  great  and  lesser  Zab  the 
Damefs  of  the  Wa]f^  (Lycus),  and  the  Goat,  (Capros).  'I'hey  created 
tkese  animals  to  attend  the  Tyger  of  the  East. 
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difference  oilheii-  conduct  and  success  depend-  chap. 
ed  much  more  on  their  character  than  on  their 


situation.  Instead  of  tamely  resigning  them- 
selves to  the  secret  deliberations  and  private 
views  of  a  single  person,  the  united  councils  of 
the  Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  a  popular  assembly ;  where  the 
mind  of  each  citizen  is  filled  with  the  love  of 
glory,  the  pride  of  freedom,  and  the  contempt 
of  death.  Conscious  of  their  superiority  over 
the  barbarians  in  arms  and  discipline,  they  dis- 
dained to  yield,  they  refused  to  capitulate ; 
every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience, 
courage,  and  military  skill ;  and  the  memorable 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  exposed  and  insult- 
ed the  weakness  of  the  Persian  monarchy.* 

As  the  price  of  his  disgraceful  concessions,  He  contu 
the  emperor  might  perhaps  have  stipulated,  thatreuearto 
the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans  should  be  plen-  ^'sibis. 
tifully  supplied  ;^  and  that  they  should  be  per 
mitted  to  pass  the  Tigris   on  the  bridge  w  hici 
was  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
But,  if  Jovian  presumed  to  solicit  those  equita- 
ble terms,  they  were  sternly   refused  by   the 
haughty  tyrant  of  the  East ;  whose  clemency 
had  pardoned  the  invaders  of  his  country.  The 

'  The  Cyropadia  is  vague  and  languid  ;  tlie  Anabasis  circumstantial 
and  animated.  Such  is  the  eternal  difference  between  fiction  and 
truth. 

*  According  to  Rufinus,  an  immediale  supply  of  provisions  was  sti- 
pulated by  the  treaty  ;  and  Theodoret  affirms,  that  the  obligation  was 
faithfully  discharged  by  the  Persians.  Such  a  fact  is  probable,  bat 
undoubtedly  false.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  p. 
702. 
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CHAP.   Saracens  sometimes  intercepted  the  strasrirlers 
„,,,./,,of  the  march ;  but  the  generals   and  troops  of 
Sapor  respected  the  cessation  of  arms  ;  and  Jo- 
vian was  suffered  to  explore  the  most  conve- 
nient place  for  the  passage  of  the  river.     The 
small  vessels  which   had  been  saved  from  the 
conflagration  of  the  fleet,   performed  the  most 
essential  service.     They  first  conveyed  the  em- 
peror and  his  favourites  ;  and  afterv.ards  trans- 
ported,  in  many   successive  voyages,   a   great 
part  of  the  army.  But  as  every  man  was  anxious 
for  his  personal  safety,  and  apprehensive  of  be- 
ing left  on  the  hostile  shore,  the  soldiers,  who 
were  too  impatient  to  wait  the  slow  returns  ot 
the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themselves  on  light 
hurdles,  or  inflated  skins  ;  and,  drawing  after 
them  their  horses,  attempted,  with  various  suc- 
cess, to  swim  across  the  river.     Many  of  these 
daring   adventurers    were    swallowed   by    the 
waves ;  many  others,   who  were  carried  along 
by  the  violence  of  the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  avarice,  or  cruelty,   of  the  wild  Arabs; 
and  the  loss  which  the  army  sustained  in  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,   was  not  inferior  to  the 
carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.     As  soon  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  landed  on  the  western  bank,  they 
were  delivered  from  the  hostile  pursuit  of  the 
barbarians  ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of  two 
hundred  miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
they  endured  the  last  extremities  of  thirst  and 
hunger.     They  were  obliged  to  traverse  a  sandy 
desert,   which,   in  the  extent  of  seventy  miles, 
did  not  aftbrd  a  single  blade  of  sweet  grass,  nor 
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a  Single  spring  of  fresh  water;  and  the  rest  of  Chap. 

the  inhospitable  waste  was  untrod  by  the  foot-^ ^^*^ 

steps  either  of  friends  or  enemies.  Whenever 
a  small  measure  of  flour  could  be  discovered  in 
the  camp,  twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  :^  the  beasts 
of  burden  were  slaughtered  and  devoured  ;  and 
the  desert  was  strewed  with  the  arms  and  baa:- 
gage  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose  tattered  gar- 
ments, and  meagre  countenances,  displayed 
their  past  sufferings,  and  actual  misery.  A 
small  convoy  of  provisions  advanced  to  meet 
the  army  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Ur ;  and  the 
supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared 
the  fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At 
Thilsaphata,''  the  emperor  most  graciously  re- 
ceived the  generals  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  the 
remains  of  a  once  flourishing  army  at  length  re- 
posed themselves  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis. 
The  messengers  of  Jovian  had  already  proclaim- 
ed, in  the  language  of  flattery,  his  election,  his 
treaty,  and  his  return  ;  and  the  new  prince  had 
taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  the 

•"  We  may  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucan,  (Pliarsal.  if,  95)y,  who  de- 
scribes a  similar  distress  of  Caesar's  army  in  Spain— 

Sasva  fames  aderat 

Miles  eget ;  toto  censu  non  prodigus  emit 

Exiguam  Cererem.     Proh  locri  pallida  tabes! 

Non  deest  prolato  jejuniis  venditor  auro. 
See  Guichardt,  (Nouveaux  Memoires  Militaires,  torn,  i,  p.  379-382).— 
His  analysis  of  the  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa,  istJic  noblest 
monument  that  has  ever  been  raised  to  the  fame  of  Casar. 

<=  M.  d'Anville  (see  his  Maps,  andl'Enphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  92,  93) 
traces  their  march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Hatra,  Ur,  and 
Thjlsaphata,  which  Ammianus  has  mentioned.  He  does  not  complain 
of  the  Samicl,  the  deadly  hot  wind,  which  Thevenot  (Voyages,  part. 
ii,  1.  i,  p.  192)  so  much  dreaded. 
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CHAP,  allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Eu 

X\IV 

,J..,.l,,  rope  ;  by  placing  tlie  military  command  in  the 
hands  of  those  officers,  who,    from  motives  of 
interest,  or  inclination,  would  firmly  support 
the  cause  of  their  benefactor/ 
universal       'j^j^g   fncnds  of  Juliau  had  confidently  an- 
against  the  nounced  the  succcss  of  his  expedition.     They 
pe^cJ. "     entertained  a  fond  persuasion,  that  the  temples 
of  the  gods  would  be  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  the  East ;  that  Persia  would  be  reduced  to 
the  humble  state  of  a  tributary  province,  go- 
verned by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  Rome ; 
that  the  barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress,  and 
manners,  and   language,  of  their  conquerois ; 
and  that  the  youth  of  Ecbatana  and  Susa  would 
study  the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian  mas- 
ters.'    The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  in- 
terrupted his  communication  with  the  empire ; 
and,  from  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  Tigris, 
his  affectionate  subjects  were  ignorant  of  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  their  prince.     Their  con- 
templation of  fancied  triumphs  was  disturbed 
by  the  melancholy  rumour  of  his  death  ;  and 
they  persisted  to  doubt,   after  they   could  no 
longer  deny,  the  trut'h  of  that  fatal  event.^  The 
messengers  of  Jovian  promulgated  the  specious 

"  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  Animianus,  (kxv,  9) ;  Liba- 
nius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  143,  p.  365),  and  Zoslmiis,'(l.  iii,  p.  194). 

*  Libaniiis,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  145,  p.  366.  Such  were  the  natural 
liopes  and  wishes  of  a  rhetorician. 

^  Tiie  people  of  Carrhas,  a  city  devoted  to  paganism,  biuied  t!ie  in- 
anspicious  messenger  under  a  pile  of  stones,  (Zosinius,  I.  iii,  p.  19G).— 
Libanius,  when  he  received  the  fatal  intelligence,  cast  his  eye  ou  his 
•  word  ;  but  he  recollected  that  Plato  had  condennied  suicide,  and  that 
he  nuist  live  to  compose  the  pancLjyricof  Julian,  (Libanius  de  Vila 
•uij  toui.  ii,  p.  45,  46). 
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tale  of  a  prudent  and  necessary  peace:  the  chap. 
voice  of  fame,  louder  and  more  sincere,  revealed  ,^^^^', 
the  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  ignominious  treaty.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  grief, 
with  indignation  and  terror,  when  they  were  in- 
formed, that  the  unworthy  successor  of  Julian 
relinquished  the  five  provinces,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius ;  and  that 
he  shamefully  surrendered  to  the  barbarians  the 
important  city  of  Nisibis,  the  firmest  bulwark 
<>f  the  provinces  of  the  East.^  The  deep  and  j 
dangerous  question,  How  far  the  public  faith 
should  be  observed,  when  it  becomes,  incompa- 
tible with  the  public  safety?  was  freely  agitat- 
ed in  popular  conversation;  and  some  hopes 
were  entertained,  that  the  emperor  would  re- 
deem his  pusillanini-ous  behaviour  by  a  splendid 
act  of  patriotic  perfidy.  The  inflexible  spirit  of 
tlie  Roman  senate  had  always  disclaimed  the 
unequaF  conditions  which  Avere  extorted  from 
the  distress  of  her  captive  armies;  and,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  satisfy  the  national  honour, 
by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Jovian  w  ould  have  cheerfully  acquies- 
ed  in  the  precedent  of  ancient  times.'' 

^  Ammiamis  and  Eutropuis  may  be  admitted  as  fair  and  credible 
witnesses  of  the  public  langiuige  and  opinions.  Ihe  people  of  An- 
tiocji  reviled  an  ignominious  peace,  which  exposed  them  to  the  Per- 
sians, on  a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier,  (Excerpt.  Valesiana,  p.  845, 
ex  Johane  Antiocheno). 

"The  Abbe  da  la  Bletcrie,  (Hist,  dejovien,  torn,  i,  p.  212-227J, 
though  a  severe  casuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  ts 
execute  his  promise  ;  since  he  could  not  dismember  the  en)pire,  nor 
alienate,  without  their  consent,  the  allegiance  of  his  people.  I  have 
never  found  much  deliglit  or  instruction  in  such  political  metaphysica. 
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CHAP.       But  the  emperor,  whatever  might  be  the  Ihnits 
^,^,, of  his  constitutional  authority,  was  the  absolute 


Jovian      master  of  the  laws  and  arms  of  the  state  ;  and 
Nisibis,     the  same  motives  which  had  forced  him  to  sub- 
s'toies'the  scribc,  uow  prcsscd  him  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
vhfces^°to  P^^^^'     He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire 
the  Per-    at  the  expence  of  a  few  provinces  ;  and  the  re- 
August,     spectable  names  of  religion  and  honour  conceal- 
ed the  personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of  Jovian. 
Notwithstanding  the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the 
inhabitants,  decency,  as  well  as  prudence,  for- 
bade the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace  of  Nisi- 
bis ;  but,   the  next  morning  after  his  arrival, 
Binesis,  the  ambassador  of  Persia,  entered  the 
place,  displayed  from  the  citadel  the  standard 
of  the   Great   King,    and   proclaimed,   in   his 
name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that 
fatal  moment,  had  confided  in  the  protection  of 
their  sovereign,  threw  themselves  at  his  iQi(di. 
They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at  least, 
not  to  deliver,  a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of 
a  barbarian  tyrant,   exasperated  by  the  three 
successive   defeats,  which  he  had  experienced 
under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.     They  still  posses- 
sed arms  and  courage  to  repel  the  invaders  of 
their  country  :  they  requested  only  the  permis- 
sion of  using  them  in  their  own  defence ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  had  asserted  their   indepen- 
dence, they  should  implore  the  favour  of  be- 
ing again   admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  sub- 
jects.    Their  arguments,  their  eloquence,  their 
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tears,  were  ineffectual.      Jovian  alleged,   with    chap. 

some  confusion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths;  and,  as  ^^^^' \^ 

the  reluctance  with  which  he  accepted  the  pre- 
sent of  a  crown  of  gold,  convinced  the  citizens 
of  their  hopeless  condition,  the  advocate  Syl- 
vanus  was  provoked  to  exclaim, — "  O  emperor! 
"  may  you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  the  cities  of 
*'  your  dominions !"    Jovian,  who,  in  a  few  weeks 
had  assumed  the  habits  of  a  prince,'  was  dis- 
pleaj>ed  with  freedom,  and  offended  with  truth : 
and  as  he  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  dis- 
content of  the  people   might  incline  them  to 
submit  to  the  Persian  government,  he  publish- 
ed an   edict,   under  pain  of  death,    that  they 
should  leave  the  city  within  the  term  of  three 
days.     Ammianus  has  delineated  in  lively  co- 
lours the  scene  of  universal  despair,  which  he 
seems  to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  compas- 
sion.''    The  martial  youth  deserted,  with  indig- 
nant grief,   the  walls  which  they  had  so  glori- 
ously   defended:     the    disconsolate    mourner 
dropt  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or  hus- 
band, which  must  soon  be  profaned  by  the  rude 
hand  of  a  barbarian  master;  and  the  aged  citi- 
zen kissed  the  threshold,  and  clung  to  the  doors 
of  the  house,  where  he  had  passed  the  cheerful 
and  careless  hours  of  infancy.     The  highways 
were  crowded  with  a  trembling  multitude;  the 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  sex,  and  age,  were  lost 

■  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  royal  act.  A  brave  officer,  his  name- 
sake, who  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  from 
supper,  tlirown  into  a  well,  and  stoned  to  death,  without  any  form  of 
trial,  or  evidence  of  guilt.     Aniniian.  xxv,  8. 

*  See  XXV,  9,  and  Zosimus,  1.  iii,  p.  194,  195. 
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in  the  general  calamity.  Every  one  strove  to 
bear  away  some  fragment  from  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes;  and  as  they  could  not  command  the 
immediate  service  of  an  adequate  number  of 
horses  or  waggons,  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable 
effects.  The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  ap- 
pears to  have  aggravated  the  hardships  of  these 
unhappy  fugitives.  They  were  seated,  how- 
ever, in  a  new-built  quarter  of  Amida ;  and  that 
rising  city,  with  the  reinforcement  of  a  very  con- 
siderable colony,  soon  recovered  its  former 
splendour,  and  became  the  capital  of  Mesopo- 
tamia.' Similar  orders  were  despatched  by  the 
emperor  for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the 
castle  of  the  Moors:  and  for  the  restitution  of 
the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  Sapor 
enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory; 
and  this  ignominious  peace  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  a  memorable  era  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  predecessors 
of  Jovian  had  sometimes  relinquished  the  do- 
mmion  of  distant  and  unprofitable  provinces; 
but,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius 
of  Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the 
boundaries  of  the  republic,  had  never  retired 
before  the  sword  of  a  victorious  enemy." 

After  Jovian  had   performed   those  engage- 
IiiTdrrth   Jti^ents,  which  the  voice  of  his  people  might  have 
tempted  him  to  violate,  he  hastened  away  from 

'  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  300.  The  eccksia-tical  Notitijeniay  be  consulted. 
'°  Zosiraus,  1.  iii,  p.  192,193;  Sextiis   Rufiis  de  Piovinciis,  c.  29; 
Augiistii)  (le  Civitat.  Dei,  i.   iv,  c.  29.     Tliis  geiitia!  position  uinst  be 
applied  uiid  interpreted  with  sonif  cautiou. 
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the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  proceeded  with  chap. 
his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Antioch."  ^^^^• 
Without  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious 
zeal,  he  was  prompted,  by  humanity  and  grati- 
tude, to  bestow  the  last  honours  on  the  remains 
of  his  deceased  sovereign :°  and  Procopius,  who 
sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  army,  under 
the  decent  pretence  of  conducting  the  funeral. 
The  corpse  of  Julian  was  transported  from  Ni- 
sibis  to  Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days: 
and,  as  it  passed  through  the  cities  of  the  East, 
was  saluted  by  the  hostile  factions,  with  mourn- 
ful lamentations  and  clamorous  insults.  The 
pagans  already  placed  their  beloved  hero  in  the 
►•ank  of  those  gods  whose  worship  he  had  re- 
stored ;  while  the  invectives  of  the  Christians 
pursued  the  soul  of  the  apostate  to  hell,  and 
his  body  to  the  grave.^  One  party  lamented 
the  approaching  ruin  of  their  altars  ;  the  others 
celebrated  the  marvellous  deliverance  of  the 
church.  The  Christians  applauded,  in  lofty 
and  ambi2:uous  strains,  the  stroke  of    divine 


"  Ammianns,  xxv.  9;  Zosimns,  1.  iii,  p,  190.  He  might  be  edax,  <»t 
vino  Vencriqiie  indiilgens,  But  I  agree  with  Le  Bleteiie,  (torn,  i,  p. 
148 — 154),  ill  rejecting  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap 
Saidam)  celebrated  at  Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  a  troop 
of  concubines. 

°  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (torn,  i,  p.  156,  209)  handsomely  exposes 
the  brntal  bigotry  of  Caronius,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian  to  the 
dogs,  ne  cespititii  quidem  sepultri  dignns. 

P  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  saint,  (Libanius,  Monod.  tom.  ii,  p. 
251,  and  Orat.  Parent,  c  145,  p.  SCi  ;  c  156,  p.  377,  with  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv,  p.  125—  132).  The  Christian  orator  faintly  mut- 
ters some  exhortations  to  modesty  and  forgiveness  j  but  he  is  well  sa- 
tisfied, that  the  real  sufferings  of  Julian  will  far  exceed  the  fabulous 
toiiuenta  of  Ixion  or  Tautalus.    • 
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CH\P.  vengeance,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended 
over  the  guilty  head  of  Julian.  They  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  at  the  in- 
stant he  expired  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  reveal- 
ed to  the  saints  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cappado- 
cia ;''  and,  instead  of  suffering  him  to  fall  by  the 
Persian  darts,  their  indiscretion  ascribed  the 
heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  of  some  mortal 
or  immortal  champion  of  the  faith/  Such  im- 
prudent declarations  were  eagerly  adopted  by 
the  malice,  or  credulity,  of  their  adversaries;* 
who  darkly  insinuated,  or  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  governors  of  the  church  had  instigat- 
ed and  directed  the  fanaticism  of  a  domestic 
assassin.'  Above  sixteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Julian,  the  charge  was  solemnly  and  vehe- 
mently urged,  in  a  public  oration,  addressed  by 
Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  His  sus- 
picions are  unsupported  by  fact  or  argument; 
and  we  can  only  esteem  the  generous  zeal  of 


"5  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  p.  549)  has  collected 
these  visions.  Some  saint  or  angel  was  observed  to  be  absent  in  the 
night  on  a  secret  expedition,  &c. 

"■  Sozomen  (i.  vi.  2)  applaiuls  the  Greek  doctrine  of  tyrannicide  ,h\iit 
the  whole  passage,  which  a  Jesuit  might  liave  translated,  is  prudently 
suppressed  by  the  president  Cousin. 

^  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian,  an  uncertain  rumour  was 
■cattered,  telo  cecidisse  Romano.  It  was  carried,  by  some  deserters  to 
the  Persian  camp  ;  and  tlie  Romans  were  reproached  as  the  assassins 
of  the  emperor  by  Sapor  and  his  subjects,  (Ammian.  xxv.  6;  Libanius 
dc  ulcisccnda  Juhani  nece,  c.  xiii,  p.  162,  1G3).  It  was  urged,  as  a 
decisive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  claim  the  promised 
reward,  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  141,  p.  3G3).  But  the  flying  horse- 
man, who  darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  effect;  or 
he  might  be  slain  in  the  same  action-  Ammianus  neither  feels  nor  in. 
spires  a  s\ispicion. 

'  Of  Tj;  ivtoXjiv  TrXnpiwv  t»  c^^nn  a[;T*v  ap;^ovT(  This  dark  and  ambign- 
oni  exoression  may  ooint  to  ^v'hanasius,  the  first,  without  a  rival,  of 
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the  sophist  of  Antioch,  for  the   cold  and  ne-   chap. 

glected  ashes  of  his  friend."  » 1 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  ^"^  *"""^- 
well  as  in  the  triumphs,  of  the  Romans,  that  JuHan 
the  voice  of  praise  should  be  corrected  by  that 
of  satire  and  ridicule;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  the 
glory  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imper- 
fections should  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world/  This  custom  was  practised  in 
the  funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who  re- 
sented his  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  thea- 
tre, exhibited,  with  the  applause  of  a  Christian 
audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated  represen- 
tation of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  deceased 
emperor.  His  various  character  and  singular 
manners  afforded  an  ample  scope  for  pleasan- 
try and  ridicule.'  In  the  exercise  of  his  uncom- 
mon talents,  he  often  descended  below  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  rank.  Alexander  was  transformed 
into  Diogenes;  the  philosopher  was  degraded 
into  a  priest.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was 
sullied  by  excessive  vanity;    his   superstition 


the  Christian  clergy,  (Libanius  de  ulcis.  Jul.  nece,  c.  5,  p.  149 ;  Le 
Bicteric,  Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn,  i,  p.  179). 

"  The  Orator  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn,  vii,  p.  145 — 179)  scat- 
ters suspicions,  demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates,  that  proofs  might 
still  be  obtaiiied.  He  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal 
neglect  of  revenging  Julian's  death. 

*  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that 
frugal  emperor,  anxiously  inquired,  how  much  it  cost?  "  Fourscore 
thousand  pounds,"  (centies  )  "  Give  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and 
throw  my  body  into  the  Tyber."  Sue 'on.  in  Vespasian,  c.  19,  with  the 
notes  of  Casaubon  and  Gronovius. 

''  Gregory  (Orat.  iv,  p.  119,  120)  compares  this  supposed  ignominy 
and  ridicule  to  the  funeral  honours  of  Constantius,  whose  body  wac 
chcuDted  over  mount  Taurus  by  a  cLtlr  of  angels. 
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CHAP,  disturbed  the  peace,  and  eiidanged  the  safety 
.*„,,,/^  of  a  mighty  empire:  and  his  irregular  sallies 
were  the  less  entitled  to  indulgence,  as  they 
appeared  to  be  the  laborious  efforts  of  art,  or 
even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of  Julian  were 
interred  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  but  his  stately 
tomb,  which  arose  in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of 
the  cold  nod  limpid  Cydnus,^  was  displeasing 
to  the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and  revered 
the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The 
philosopher  expressed  a  very  reasonable  wish, 
that  tlie  disciple  of  Plato  might  have  reposed 
amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy:*  while  the 
soldier  exclaimed  in  bolder  accents,  that  th 
asoes  of  Julian  sliould  have  been  mingled  with 
those  of  Caesar,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  among 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  virtue.*"  The 
history  of  princes  does  not  very  frequently  renew 
the  example  of  a  similar  competition. 

^  Qiiintiis  Cnrtiiis,  1.  iii,  c.  4.  The  liixiiriancy  of  his  descriptions  has 
been  often  censured.  Yet  it  was  ahnost  the  duty  of  the  historian  to 
describe  a  river,  whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 

*  Libanins,  Orat.  Parent  c.  156,  p.  377.  Yet  he  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  the  liberality  of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating  the 
tomb  of  Julian,  (de  nlcis.  Jul.  nece,  c.  7,  p:  152. 

•>  Cnjus  snprciTia  ct  cineres,  si  qui  tunc  juste  consulcret,  nonCydnns 
Tidere  deberet,  quamvis  gratissinuis  amnis  etliqnidns:  sed  ad  perpc- 
tnndani  eloriam  recte  factoruni  praeterlambere  Tiberis,  intersecans 
nrbem  aeternam,  divorunique  veterum  inonumcnta  pra[!stringens.  Am- 
mian.  xxv,  10. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

The  government  and  death  of  Jovian — Election 
of  Valentinian,  ivho  associates  his  brother  Va- 
lens,  and  makes  the  finals  division  of  the  Eas- 
tern and  Western  empires — Revolt  of  Proco- 
pius — Civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration — 
German?/ — -Britain — Africa-^—  Th e  East —  The 
Dajiuhe — Death  of  Valentifdan — His  tivo 
sons,  Gralian  mid  Valentinian  II.  succeed  to 
the  Western  empire. 

The  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs    ^^^^p 
of  the  empire  in  a  very  doubtful  and  dangerous    xxv. 
situation.     The  Roman  army  was  saved  by  an  g^g^J'^^"' 
inglorious,   perhaps   a  necessary  treaty  ;^  and  the  ciunci 
the  first  moments  of  peace  were  consecrated  by 
the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the   domestic  tran- 
quillity of  the  church  and  state.     The  indis- 
cj'etion  of  his  predecessor,  instead  of  reconcil- 
ing, had  artfully  fomented  the  religious  war : 
and  the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve 
between  the  hostile  factions,    served  only   to 
perpetuate  the  contest,  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
hope  and  fear,   by  the  rival  claims  of  ancient 
possession  and  actual  favour.     The  Christians 
had  forgotten  the  spirit  of  the  gospelT'anTl^ie 
pagans  had  miFibecrt^^^  spirit  of  BTe  church.  In 

^  The  medals  ot  Jovian  adorn  him  with  victories,  laurel  crowns,  and 
prostrate  captives.-  Ducangc,  Famil.  Bvzantin.  p.  52.     Flattery  is  a 
foolish  suicide  t  she  destroys  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
VOL.  IV.  Q 
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CHAP  private  families,  the  sentiments  of  nature  were 
^^^"  extinguished  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  re- 
venge :  the  majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated  or 
abused  ;  the  cities  of  the  East  were  stained 
with  blood ;  and  the  most  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Romans  were  in  the  bosom  of  their  coun- 
try. Jovian  was  educated  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity  ;  and  as  he  marched  from  Nisibis 

I  to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  the  Laba- 
RUM  of  Constantine,  which  was  again  displayed 
at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the 
people  the  faith  of  their  new  emperor.  As  soon 
as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  transmitted  a  cir- 
cular epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces  ; 
in  which  he  confessed  the  divine  truth,  and  se- 
cured the  legal  establishment,  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  insidious  edicts  of  Julian  were 
abolished ;  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were 
restored  and  enlarged  ;  and  Jovian  condescend- 
ed to  lament,  that  the  distress  of  the  times  oblig- 
ed him  to  diminish  the  measure  of  charitable 
distributions.''  The  Christians  were  unani- 
mous in  the  loud  and  sincere  applause  which 
they  bestowed  on  the  pious  successor  of  Julian. 
But  they  were  still  ignorant  what  creed,  or  even 
what  synod,  he  would  choose  for  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  peace  of  the  church  im- 
mediately  revived  those  eager  dispute  which 

•^  Jovian  restored  to  the  church  tw  afx*""  •<«•"/<*<" ;  &  forcible  and 
comprehensive  expression,  (Philostorgiiis,  1.  viii,  c.  5,  with  Godefroy'a 
Dissertations,  p.  329;  Sozomen,  1.  vi,  c.  3).  The  new  law  which  con- 
demned the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns,  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix,  tit.  xxt  leg. 
2),  is  exaggerated  by  Sozomen  ;  who  supposes,  that  an  amorous  glance, 
the  adultery  of  the  heart,  was  punished  with  deatli  by  the  evangelic 
legislator. 
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had  been  suspended  during  the  season  of  perse-    chap. 
cution.   The  episcopal  leaders  of  the  contending' ^,,f;^,^,;, 
sects,  convinced,  from  experience,  how  much 
their  fate  would  depend  on  the  earliest  impres- 
sions that  were  made  on  the  mind  of  an  untu- 
tored soldier,  hastened  to  the  court  of  Edessa, 
or  Antioch.     The  highways  of  the  East  wore 
crowded  with  Homoousian,  and  Arian,  and  Se- 
mi-Arian,  and  Eunomianbishops,  who  struggled 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  holy  race  ;  the  a-  ^ 
partments  of  the  palace  resounded  with  their 
clamours  ;  and  the  ears  of  their  prince  were  as-  ? 
saulted,  and  perhaps  astonished,  by  the  singu- 
lar mixture  of  metaphysical  argument,  and  pas- 
sionate invective/     The  moderation  of  Jovian, 
who  recommended  concord  and   charity,    and 
referred  the  disputants  to  the  sentence  of  a  fu- 
ture council,   was  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of 
indifference;  but  his  attachment  to  the  Nicene 
creed  was  at  length   discovered  and  declared, 
by  the  reverence  which  he  expressed  for  the  ce- 
lestial^ virtues   of  the  great  Athanasius.     The 
intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith,  "aTthH  age  of  se- 
venty,'Iiad"Tssued  from  his  retreat  on  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  tyrant's  death.     The  accla- 
mations of  the  people  seated  him  once  more  on 
the  archi-episcopal  throne ;  and  he  "wisely  ac- 


"=  Compare  Socrates,  I.  iii,  c.  25,  and  PhUostorgius,  1.  viii,  c.  6,  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  330. 

"  The  word  celestial  faintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extravagant 
flattery  of  the  emperor  to  the  archbishop,  m;  7r|oc  tcv  05o»  t«*  tXait 
riA'Atesi-jit;.  (See  the  original  epistle  in  Athanasius,  torn,  ii,  p.  33)— 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi,  p.  392)  celebrates  the  friendship  of  Jo- 
vian and  Athanasius.  The  primate's  journey  was  advised  by  the  Egyp^ 
tian  monks,  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii,  p.  221). 

Q    2 
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CHAP,   cepted,  or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jovian. 
^ ^^^^'   'Fhe  venerable  figure  of  Athanasius,  his  calm 
j  courage,   and  insinuating  eloquence,  sustained 
I  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired 
I  in  the  courts  of  four  successive  princes.'     As 
soon  as  he  had  gained  the  confidence,   and  se- 
cured the  faith,  of  the  Christian  emperor,   he 
returned  in  triumph  to  his  diocese,   and  conti- 
nued, with  mature  counsels,  and  undiminished 
vigour,  to  direct,  ten  years  longer,^  the  eccle- 
siastical government  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and 
the  Catholic  church.  Before  his  departure  from 
Antioch,    he  assured  Jovian  that  his  orthodox 
devotion  would  be  rewarded  with  a   long  and 
peaceful  reign.    Athanasius  had  reason  to  hope, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  either  the  merit  of  a 
successful  prediction,  or  the  excuse  of  a  grate- 
ful, though  ineffectual,  prayer.' 
Jovian  The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  as- 

iKcS  sist  and  guide  the  natural  descent  of  its  object, 
toleration.  Qp^ya^gg  ^fith  irresistible  weight ;  and  Jovian 
had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace   the  religions 

'  Athanasius,  at  tlic  court  of  Aiitiocli,  is  agreeably  represented  by 
La.  Bleterie,  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn,  i,  p.  121-148):  lie  translates  the 
singular  and  original  conferences  of  tlic  emperor,  the  piiniate  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Arian  deputies.  The  Abbe  is  not  satisfied  wttli  the  coarse 
pleasantry  of  Jovian  ;  but  his  partiality  for  Athanasius  assumes,  in  his 
'   eyes,  the  character  of  justice. 

'The  true  era  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties,  (Til- 
lemont,  Mem.  Eccks.  torn,  viii,  p.  719-72S),  But  the  date  (A.  D.373, 
May  2)  which  seems  the  most  consistent  with  history  and  reason,  is 
ratified  by  his  authentic  life,  (Massei  Osservazioni  Letterairc,  torn,  iii, 
p.  81). 

^  See  the  observations  of  Valesius  and  Jortiu  (Remarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vol.  iv,  p.  38)  on  the  original  letter  of  Athanasius; 
which  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  (1.  ix,  c.  3).  In  some  MSS.  this  in- 
discreet promise  is  omitted  ;  perhaps  by  the  Catholics,  jealous  of  the 
prophetic  fame  of  their  leader. 
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opinions  vvhicli  were  supported  by  th^  spirit  of  chap. 
the  times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  niost^,,,,,,^^^ 
powerful  sect.*"  Under  his  reign,  Christianity 
obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  witli- 
drawn,  the  genius  of  paganism,  which  had  been 
fondly  raised  and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Ju-. 
lian,  sunk  irrecoverably  in  the  dust.  In  many 
cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or  deserted  ;  the 
philosophers,  who  had  abused  their  transient 
favour,  thought  it  prudent  to  shave  their  beards, 
and  disguise  their  profession ;  and  the  Chris- 
tians rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  forgive,  or  to  revenge,  the  injuries  which 
"^liey  had  suffered  under  the  preceding  reign.^ — 
The  consternation  of  the  pagan  world  was  dis- 
pelled by  a  wise  and  gracious  edict  of  tolera- 
tion ;  in  which  Jovian  explicitly  declared,  that 
although  he  should  severely  punish  the  sacrile- 
gious rites  of  magic,  his  subjects  might  exercise, 
v»  ith  freedom  and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
ancient  worship.  The  memory  of  this  law 
has  been  preserved  by  the  orator  Themistius, 
who  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of  Constantino- 
ple to  express  their  loyal  devotion  for  the  new 
emperor.    Themistius  expatiates  on  the  clemen- 

"  Athanasius  (apiid  Theodoret,  1.  iv,  c.  3)  magnifies  the  number  of 
the  orthodox,  who  composed  the  whole  world,  -sra^s^  oXij-wv  tiuv  t«  Ajja 
<f>f»vsvTa)v.  This  assertion  was  verified  in  the  space  of  tiiirty  or  forty 
years. 

'  Socrates,  !,  iii,  c.  24.  Gregory  Kazianzen,  (Orat.  iv,  p.  131;,  and 
Libanius,  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  148,  p.  3C9),  «xpress  the  living  senti- 
Eients  of  their  respective  factions. 

q3 
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CHAP,  cy  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  facility  of  human 
XXV.  .  . 

,,',, „,  error,  the  rights  of  conscielice,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  mind  ;  and,  with  some  eloquence, 
inculcates  the  principles  of  philosophical  toler- 
ation ;  whose  aid   Superstition   herself,  in   the 
hour  of  her  distress,  is  not  ashamed  to  implore 
He  justly  observes,  that,  in  the  recent  changes, 
both  religions  had  been  alternately  disgraced  by 
the  seeming  acquisition  of  worthless  proselytes, 
of  those  votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who 
could  pass,   without  a  reason,   and  without  a 
blush,  from  the  church  to  the  temple,  and  from 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the 
Christians."" 
His  pro-        I'^  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Roman 
AntToch°™  troops,  who  wcrc  now  returned  to  Antioch,  had 
jl.  d.  363,  derformed  a  march  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  ;  in 
which  they  had  endured  all   the  hardships  of 
war,  of  famine,  and  of  climate.     Notwithstand- 
ing their  services,   their  fatigues,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  timid  anci  impatient  Jo- 
vian allowed  only,  to  the  men  and  horses,  a  re 
spite  of  six  weeks.     The  emperor  could  not 
sustain  the  indiscreet  and  malicious  raillery  of 
the  people  of  Antioch.'     He  was  impatient  to 

*  Themistius,  Oral,  v,  p.  C3-71,  edit.  Huiduin,  Paris,  1684.  The 
Abbe  de  la  Bletcric  judiciously  remarks,  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn,  i,  p. 
199),  that  Sozomen  lias  forgot  the  general  toleration ;  and  Themistius 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Each  of  them  turned  away 
from  the  object  which  he  disliked  ;  and  wished  to  suppress  the  part  of 
the  edict  the  least  honourable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  emperor  Jovian. 

0»  Je    A»T(o;^i(f    a^  ijta;;  Sisxeivt*  ir^»s  avroy ;  aX\'  fitarK.o'mty    avrn  itJaic 
K«(   WafwJiais,  xa\  T9if  xaXyjuEloij  «f)a^t'0-<rc(j  (famosis  UbclUs).      Joliail.  An- 

tioclien.  in  Excerpt.  Valesian.  p.  815.     Tbe  libels  of  Antioch  may  be 
admitted  on  vcrv  slight  evidence. 
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possess  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  t(}  chap. 
prevent  the  ambition  of  some  competitor,  who^,,^,^,^^, 
might  occupy  the  vacant  allegiance  of  Europe. 
But  he  soon  received  the  grateful  intelligence, 
that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. — 
By  the  first  letters  which  he  dispatched  from 
the  camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he  had  delegated  the 
military  command  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to 
Malarich,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  Franks;  and  to  his  father-in-law, 
Count  Lucillian,  who  had  formerly  distinguish- 
ed his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of 
Nisibis.  Malarich  had  declined  an  office  to 
which  he  thought  himself  unequal ;  and  Lucil- 
lian was  massacred  at  Rheims,  in  an  acciden- 
wal  mutiny  of  the  Batavian  cohorts."  But  the 
moderation  of  Jovinus,  master-general  of  the 
cavalry,  who  forgave  the  intention  of  his  dis- 
grace, soon  appeased  the  tumult,  and  confirm- 
ed the  uncertain  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The 
oath  of  fidelity  was  administered,  and  ta- 
ken with  loyal  acclamations  ;  and  the  deputies 
of  the  Western  armies"  saluted  their  new  sove- 
reign as  he  descended  from  Mount  Taurus  to 
the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia.  From  Ty- 
ana  he  continued  his  hasty  march  to  Ancyra, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia ;  where  Jo- 
vian assumed,  with  his  infant  son,  the  name  and 

'"  Compare  Ammianus,  (xxv,  10),  who  omits  the  name  of  the  Bata> 
vians,  with  Zosimus,  (1.  iil,  p.  197),  who  removes  the  scene  of  action 
from  Kheims  to  Sirmium. 

"  Qiios  capita  scholarum  ordo  castrensis  appellat.  Ammian.  xxv 
10,  and  Vales,  ad  locum. 
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CHAP.  ensi.8;ns  of  the  consulship.*'     Dadastaiia,Pan  oh- 
scare  town,  ahnost  at  an  equal  distance  between 


A  D.  364,  Ancyi  a  and  Nice,  was  marked  for  the  fatal 
'''"'""'^'^^■term  of  his  journey  and  his  life.  After  indulg- 
ing himself  with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intem- 
perate, supper,  he  retired  to  rest ;  and  the  next 
morning  the  emperor  Jovian  was  found  dead  in 
Oeathof  his  bed.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  was 
fXi7.  variously  understood.  By  some  it  was  ascrib- 
ed to  the  consequences  of  an  indigestion,  occa- 
sioned eitlier  by  the  quantity  of  the  wine,  or  the 
quality  of  the  mushrooms,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed in  the  evening.  According  to  others,  he 
was  suffocated  in  his  sleep  by  the  vapour  ol 
charcoal ;  which  extracted  from  the  walls  oi 
the  apartment  the  unwholesome  moisture  of  th 
fresh  plaster.''  But  the  want  of  a  regular  en 
quiry  into  the  death  of  a  prince,  v.diose  reign 
and  person  were  soon  forgotten,  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  circumstance  v/hich  counte- 
nanced the  malicious  whispers  of  poison  and 
domestic  guilt.'     The  body  of  Jovian  was  sent 

"  Cnjus  vigitus,  pertinaciter  reluctantis,  ne  in  curuli  sella  vebeietur 
ex  more,  id  quod  niox  accidit  protendebat.  Augustus  and  his  succes- 
sors respectfully  solicited  a  dispensation  of  age  for  the  sous  or  ue- 
phev.'s  whom  they  raised  to  the  consulship.  But  the  curuie  chair  oi 
the  first  Brutus  had  never  been  dishonoured  by  an  infant. 

P  The  Itinerary  of  Antonius  fixes  Dadastana  125  Roman  miles  from 
Nice;  117  from  Ancyra,  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  142).  The  pilgrim 
of  Bourdeaux,  by  omitting  some  stages,  reduces  the  whole  space  from 
242  to  181  miles.     Wesseling,  p.  574. 

1  See  Ammianus,  (xxv,  10) ;  Eutropius,  (x,  18),  who  might  likewise 
he  present ;  Jerom,  (torn,  i,  p.  2(5,  and  Heliodorum);  Orosius,  (vii, 
31)  ,•  &ozomen,(l.  \i,  c.  C);  Zosiaiiis,  (1.  iii,  p.  197,  108),  and  Zonaras, 
(torn,  ii,  1.  xiii,  p.  28,  29).  We  cannot  expect  a  perfect  agreementi 
and  we  shall  not  discuss  minute  differences. 

'  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  usual  candour  snd  good  sense,  com- 
pares the  death  of  the  hannlcss  Jovian  to  that  of  the  second  Afri 
tuus,  who  had  excited  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  popular  fact: 
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to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with  his  pre-  chap. 

decessors  ;  and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on,^ ^^^^ 

the  road  by  his  wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of 
Count  Lucillian;  who  still  wept  the  recent 
death  of  her  father,  and  was  hastening  to  dry 
her  tears  in  the  embraces  of  an  imperial  hus- 
band. Her  disappointment  and  grief  were  em- 
bittered by  the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness. 
Six  Aveeks  before  the  death  of  Jovian,  his  infant 
son  had  been  placed  in  the  curule  chair,  adorn- 
ed with  the  title  of  Nohilissimus,  and  the  vain 
ensigns  of  the  consulship.  Unconscious  of  his 
fortune,  the  royal  youth,  who,  from  his  grand- 
father, assumed  the  name  of  Varronian,  was  re- 
minded only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government, 
tliat  he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor.  Sixteen 
3  ears  afterwards  he  was  still  alive,  but  he  had 
already  been  deprived  of  an  eye  ;  and  his  aiiiict- 
ed  mother  expected,  every  hour,  that  the  inno- 
cent victim  would  be  torn  from  her  arms,  to 
appease  with  his  blood  the  suspicions  of  the 
reigning  prince.* 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  world  remained  ten  days*  without  a 

'  Clirysostoin,  torn,  i,  p.  336,  344,  edit.  Montfaucon.  The  ^Christian 
ojator  attempts  to  comfort  a  widow  by  the  ex»amples^of  illustrious  mis- 
foitniics ;  and  observes,  that  of  nine  emperors  (including  the  Caesar 
Galhis)  who  had  reigned  in  his  time,  only  two  (Constantine  and  Con- 
stantius)  died  a  natural  death.  Such  vague  consolations  have  never 
wiped  away  a  single  tear. 

*  Ten  days  appeared  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  march  and  election. 
But  it  may  be  observed — 1.  That  the  generals  might  command  the  ex- 
peditious use  of  the  public  posts  for  themselves,  their  attendants,  and 
messengers.  2.  That  the  troops,  for  tlie  ease  of  the  cities,  marched  in 
many  divisions;  and  that  the  head  of  the  column  might  arrive  at  Nice, 
when  the  rear  hulled  at  Aucvra. 
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CHAP-   master.     The  ministers  and  generals  still  con- 
/,^'_^_ tinned  to  meet  in  council ;  to  exercise  their  re- 


Varancy  spcctivc  functions ;  to  maintain  the  public  or- 
thn.ne,  ^^^^'  'i  ^"^  pcaccably  to  conduct  tlie  army  to  the 
ivb.  ir-  eity  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  which  was  chosen  for 
the  place  of  the  election."  In  a  solemn  assem- 
l)ly  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  em- 
pire the  diadem  was  again  unanimously  offer- 
ed to  the  prefect  Sallust.  He  enjoyed  the  glo- 
ry of  a  second  refusal :  and  when  the  virtues  of 
the  father  were  alleged  in  favour  of  his  son,  the 
prefect,  with  the  firmness  of  a  disinterested  pa- 
triot, declared  to  the  electors,  that  the  feejjle 
age  of  the  one,  and  the  unexperienced  youth 
of  the  other,  were  equally  incapable  of  the 
laborious  duties  of  government.  Several  can- 
didates were  proposed ;  and,  after  weighing 
the  objections  of  character  or  situation,  they 
were  successively  rejected  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  name  of  Valentinian  was  pronounced, 
the  merit  of  that  officer  united  the  suffrages 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  obtained  the  sin- 
cere approbation  of  Sallust  himself.  Valenti- 
Eirction  ^^^^^"^  was  the  son  of  Count  Gratian,  a  native  of 
and  cha-   Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  who,  from  an  obscure  con- 

ractcr  of        ,   ,  '  ,  ,  '  ' 

vaienti-    dition,  had  raised  himself,  by  matchless  strength 


niau. 


"  Amniianus,  xxvi,  1  ;  Zosimiis,  1.  iii,  p.  198;  Pliilostorgius,  1.  viii 
c.  8,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  334.  Pliilostorgius,  who  appears  to 
have  obtained  some  curious  and  authentic  intelligence,  ascribes  the. 
choice  of  Valentinian  to  the  prefect  Sallust,  the  master-general  Arin- 
tlieus,  Degalaiphus,  count  of  the  domestics,  and  the  Patrician  Datia- 
nus,  \vhose  pressing  recommendations  from  Ancyra  had  a  weighty  in- 
fluence in  the  election. 

"  Ammianus,  (xxx,  7,  9),  and  the  younger  Victor,  have  furnished  the 
portrait  of  Valentinian  ;  which  naturally  precedes  and  illustrates  the 
history  of  his  reign- 
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and  dexterity,  to  themilitary  commands  of  Africa    chap. 
and  Britain;   from   which    he  retired,  with   an     ^^^' 
ample  fortune  and  suspicions  integrity.     The 
rank  and  services  of  Gratian  contributed,  how- 
ever to  smooth  the  first  steps  of  the  promotion 
of  his  son;    and  afforded  him  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  those  solid  and  useful  qua- 
lifications, which  raised  his  character  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  his  fellow-soldiers.     The  per- 
son of  Valentinian  was  tall,  graceful,  and  ma- 
jestic.    His  manly  countenance,   deeply  mark- 
ed with  the  impression  of  sense  and  spirit,  in- 
spired his  friends  with   awe,   and  his  enemies 
with  fear:  and,  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  un- 
daunted courage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had  inhe- 
ited  the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
constitution.       By  the  habits   of  chastity  and 
temperance,  which   restrain   the  appetites  and 
invigorate    the  faculties,  Valentinian  preserved 
his  own,   and  the  public,  esteem.     The  avoca- 
tions of  a  military  life  had  diverted  his  youth 
from  the  elegant  pursuits  of  literature;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  ne- 
ver disconcerted  by  timid  perplexity,   he  was 
able,   as  often  as  the  occasion   prompted  him, 
to  deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with  bold  and 
ready  elocution.    The  laws  of  martial  discipline 
were  the  only  laws  that  he  had  studied;   and 
he  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  laborious  di- 
ligence, and  inflexible  severity,  with  which  he 
discharged  and  enforced  the  duties  of  the  camp. 
In  the  time  of  Julian  he  provoked  the  danger 
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cii\p.  of  disgrace,  by  the  contempt  which  he  |3ubhcly 
expressed  for  the  reigning  religion  f  and  it 
should  seem,  from  his  sii])sequent  conduct,  that 
the  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  freedom  of  Va- 
lentinian  was  the  eifect  of  military  spirit,  rather 
than  of  Christian  zeal.  He  was  pardoned, 
however,  and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who 
esteemed  his  merit  :^  and  in  the  various  events 
of  the  Persian  war,  he  improved  the  reputation 
which  he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  celerity  and  success  with 
which  he  executed  an  important  commission, 
*  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Jovian,  and 

to  thehonourable  command  of  the  secorA  school 
or  company,  of  Targetteers,  of  the  domestic 
guards.     In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had 
reached  his  quarters  at  Ancyra,  when  be  was 
unexpectedly  summoned,   without  guilt,    and 
without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age,  the  absolute  government  of  the 
Roman  empire. 
He  is  ac-       The  iuvitation  of  the  ministers  and  generals 
cci  ty  the  at  nice  was  of  little  moment,  unless  it  were  con- 
3G4,'Feb?  firmed  by  the  voice  of  the  army.      The  aged 
^^-  Sallust,   who  had   long  observed  the  irregular 

fluctuations  of  popular  assemblies,  proposed. 


f  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to  th« 
temple,  he  struck  a  priest  who  had  presumed  to  purify  him  v.ith  liislral 
water,  (Sozomen,  1,  vi,  c.  G  ;  Theodoret,  1.  iii,  c.  15).  Such  public  de- 
fiance might  become  Valentinian  ;  but  it  could  leave  no  room  for  the 
unworthy  delation  cv  the  pliilosophcr  Maximus,  which  supposes  some 
more  private  offence,  (Zosimus,  1.  iv,  p.  200,  201). 

'  Socrates,  1.  iv.  A  previous  exile  to  Melitene,  or  Thebatis,  (the  first 
might  be  possible),  is  interposed  by  Sozomcu,  (1.  vi,  c.  G),  and  Philos- 
torgius  (1.  vii,  c.  7  with  Godcfroy's  Dissertations,  p.  2Q'i)i 
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under  pain  of  death,  that  none  of  those  persons,    chai>. 

whose  rank  in  the  service  might  excite  a  party  -' *.]* 

in  their  favour,  should  appear  in  public,  on  the 
day  of  the  inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the 
prevalence  of  ancient  superstition,  that  a  whole 
day  was  voluntarily  added  to  this  dangerous 
interval,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  interca- 
lation of  the  Bissextile."  At  length,  when  the 
hour  was  supposed  to  be  propitious,  Valenti- 
nian  shewed  himself  from  a  lofty  tribunal :  the 
judicious  choice  was  applauded;  and  the  new 
prince  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem 
and  the  purple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
troops,  who  were  disposed  in  martial  order 
round  the  tribunal.  But  when  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  address  the  armed  multitude, 
a  busy  whisper  was  accidentally  started  in  the 
ranks,  and  insensibly  swelled  into  a  loud  and 
imperious  clamour,  that  he  should  name,  with- 
out delay,  a  colleague  in  the  empire.  The  in- 
trepid calmness  of  Valentinian  obtained  silence, 
and  commanded  respect;  and  he  thus  addres- 
sed the  assembly. — "  A  fev/  minutes  since  it 
"  was  iiii/our  power,  fellow-soldiers,  to  have  left 
"  me  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station.  Judg- 
*'  ing,  from  the  testimony  of  my  past  life,  that 
*'  I  deserved  to  reign,   you  have  placed  me  on 


*  Amniianus,  in  a  long,  because  unseasonable,  digression,  (xxvi,  1, 
and  Valesius  ad  locum),  rashly  supposes  that  he  understands  an  astro- 
nomical question,  of  which  his  reader?  arc  ignorant.  It  is  treated  with 
mere  judgment  and  propriety  by  Ce  ;sorinus,  (Oe  Die  Natali,  c.  28), 
and  Macrobius,  (^Saturnal.  1.  i,  cap.  12—15).  The  appellation  of 
Bissextile,  which  marits  the  inauspicious  year,  (Augustin,  ad  Janu- 
arkim,  Epist.  119),  is  derived  froui  the  repetition  ef  the  sixth  day  of  the 
calends  of  March 
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CHAP.    "  the  throne.     It  is  now  my  duty  to  consult  the 


XXV 


"  safety  and   interest   of  the    republic.     The 
*'  weight  of  the  universe  is    undoubtedly  too 
"  great  for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.     I  am 
"  conscious  of  the  limits  of  my  abilities,  and 
*'  the  uncertainty  of  my  life:  and,  far  from  de- 
"  dining,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  the  assistance 
*'  of  a    worthy  colleague.      But,    where    dis- 
*'  cord  may  be  fatal,  the  choice  of  a  faithful 
*'  friend  requires  mature  and  serious  delibera- 
"  tion.      That  deliberation  shall  be  my  care. 
"  Let  your  conduct  be  dutiful  and  consistent. 
"  Retire  to  your  quarters ;  refresh  your  minds 
*'  and  bodies ;  and  expect  the  accustomed  do- 
"  native  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor."** 
The  astonished  troops,  with  a  mixture  of  pride, 
of  satisfaction,  and  of  terror,  confessed  the  voice 
of  their  master.     Their  angry  clamours  subsid- 
ed into   silent  reverence;  and  Valentinian,  en- 
compassed with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and 
the  various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
was  conducted,  in  warlike  pomp,  to  the  palace 
of  Nice.     As  he  was  sensible,  however,  of  the 
importance  of  preventing  some  rash  declara- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  he  consulted  the  assembly 
of  the  chiefs:  and   their  real  sentiments  were 
concisely  expressed  by  the  generous  freedom 
of  Dagalaphus. — "  Most  excellent  prince,"  said 
that  oiiicer,  "  if  you  consider  only  your  family, 
**  you  have  a  brother ;  if  you  love  the  republic, 
"  look  round  for  the  most  deserving  of  the  Ro- 

^  ValiMtinian's  first  speech  is  full  in  Ammianiis,  (^xxvi,  2);  concise 
and  senJtntioiis  iu  rhilostorgius,  (1,  viii,  c.  8). 
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The  emperor,  who  suppressed  his    chap. 

displeasure,  without  altering  his  intention,  slow \ 

ly  proceeded  from  Nice  to  Nicodemia  and  Con- 
stantinople.    In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  ca-  and  asso- 

cifitf s  iiis 

pital,**  thirty  days  after  his  own  elevation,  he  be-  brother 
stowed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  his  brother  Va- a.V.'3g4, 
lens;  and  as  the  boldest  patriots  were  conyinc- ^^^'*^'' ^**' 
ed,  that  their  opposition,  without  being  service- 
able, to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to  them- 
selves, the  declaration  of  his  absohite  will  was 
received  with  silent  submission.  Valens  was 
now  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  but  his 
abilities  had  never  been  exercised  in  any  em- 
ployment, military  or  civil ;  and  his  character 
had  not  inspired  the  world  with  any  sanguine 
expectations.  He  possessed,  however,  one 
quality,  which  recommended  him  to  Valenti- 
nian,  and  preserved  the  domestic  peace  of  the 
empire;  a  devout  and  grateful  attachment  to 
his  benefactor,  whose  superiority  of  genius,  as 
well  as  of  authority,  Valens  humbly  and  cheerfid- 
ly  acknowledged  in  every  action  of  his  life.*        The  final 

T,     /•  TT    1  •     •  T     •  1      1        1  •  division  Ol 

Before    Valentmian,   divided   the  provinces,  the  eastern 
he  reformed  the  administration  of  the  empire,  ^"ncim.^ ' 
All  ranks  of  subjects,  who  had  been  injured  JJ"^-  g^., 
or  oppressed  under  the  reign  of  Julian,  were  J""^- 

'  Si  tnos,  amas,  Imperator  optime,  babes  fratrem  ;  si  Kempublirain, 
quaere  quern  vestias.  Ammian.  xxvi,  4.  Inlhe  division  of  the  empire, 
Valentinian  retained  that  sincere  counsellor  for  himself,  (c.  G). 

"*  In  suburbano,  Ammian.  xxvi,  4.  The  famous  Hebdotnen,  or  field 
of  Mars,  was  distant  from  Constantiiiople  either  seven  stadia  or  seven 
miles.  See  Valesius  and  his  brother,  ad  loc.  and  Ducange,  Const.  I.  ii, 
p.  140, 141,  172,  173. 

*  Participem  quidem  legitimum  pofestatis ;  sed  in  modum  appa- 
litoris  morigerum,  ut  progrediens  apcilet  texlus.     Amniiau.  xxvi,  4 
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CH.\P.  invited  to  support  their  public  accusations 
.  The  silence  of  mankind  attested  the  spotless 
integrity  of  the  prefect  Sallust;^  and  his  own 
pressing  solicitations,  that  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state,  were 
rejected  by  Valentinian  with  the  most  honour- 
able expressions  of  friendship  and  esteem.  But 
among  the  favourites  of  the  late  emperor,  there 
were  many  who  had  abused  his  credulity  or 
superstition ;  and  who  could  no  longer  hope  to 
be  protected  either  by  favour  or  justice.^  The 
greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace,  and 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  were  removed 
from  their  respective  stations ;  yet  the  eminent 
merit  of  some  officers  was  distinguished  from 
the  obnoxious  crowd;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposite  clamours  of  zeal  and  resentment, 
the  whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  inquiry 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  a  reason- 
able share  of  w^isdom  and  moderation.''  The 
festivity  of  a  new  reign  received  a  short  and 
suspicious  interruption  from  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  two -princes:  but  as  soon  as  their  health 
was  restored,  they  left  Constantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  In  the  castle  or  palace 
of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from  Naissus,  they 


^  Notwitlistanclinsr  the  evidence  of  Zonaias,  Siiidas,  and  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle,  M  de  Tillomout  (Hist,  dcs  Enipeieurs,  torn,  v,  p.  G~l) 
tcithes  to  disbelieve  these  stories  si  avantagtiises  a  un  payen.. 

s  Euiiapiiis  celebrates  and  exaggerates  the  sufferings  of  Maxiraus, 
(p.  82,  83);  yet  he  allows,  that  this  sophist  or  magician,  the  gnilty 
favourite  of  Julian,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Valentinian,  was  dis- 
D^issed  on  the  payiiient  of  a  small  fine. 

'  The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disgrace  (Zosimus,  1.  iv,  p.  201) 
are  detected  and  refuted  by  Tilleiuont,  (torn,  v,  p.  21) 
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executed  the  solemn  and  final  division  of  the  chap. 
Roman  empire.'  Valentinian  bestowed  on  his 
brother  the  rich  prefecture  of  the  East,  from 
the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia; 
whilst  he  reserved  for  his  immediate  government 
the  warlike  prefectures  of  lUyricvm,  Itali/,  and 
Gaul,  from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the 
Caledonian  rampart;  and  from  the  rampart  of 
Caledonia  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The 
provincial  administration  remained  on  its  former 
basis;  but  a  double  supply  of  generals  and  ma- 
gistrates was  required  for  two  councils,  and 
two  courts  :  the  division  was  made  with  a  just 
regard  to  their  peculiar  merit  and  situation, 
and  seven  master-generals  were  soon  created, 
either  of  the  cavaliy  or  infantry.  When  this 
important  business  had  been  amicably  tran- 
sacted, Valentinian  and  Valens  embraced  for 
the  last  time.  The  emperor  of  the  West  estab- 
lished his  temporary  residence  at  Milan ;  and 
the  emperor  of  the  East  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  assume  the  dominion  of  fifty  pro- 
vinces, of  whose  language  he  was  totally  ig- 
norant.'^ 

The  tranquillity  of  the  East  was  soon  disturb-  Revolt  of 

.  -  Procopnia, 

ed  by  rebellion;  and  the  throne  of  Valens  was  a.  d.  365, 
threatened  by  the  daring   attempts  of  a  rival,   ^^ ' 

*  Atnmianus,  xwi,  5. 

"  Air.niiamis  says,  in  general  terms,  subagrestls  ingenii,  nee  bellicis 
Toec  liberalibus  sludiis  enulitus.  Ammian.  xxxi,  14.  Tlie  orator 
Themistiiis,  with  the  geniiiiic  impertinence  of  a  Greek,  wished  for  the 
first  time  to  speak  the  Latin  language,  the  dialect  of  his  sovereign, 
T(]v  Jfa^sxTov  xpnTUff-ai'.     Orat.  vi,  p.  71. 

VOL.    IV.  R 
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CHAP,   whose  affinity  to  the  emperor  Julian'  was  hia 

\^  sole  merit,  and  had  been  his  only  crime.     Pro- 

copius  had  been  hastily  promoted  from  the  ob- 
scure station  of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary,  to  the 
joint  command  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia; 
the  public  opinion  already  named  him  as  the 
successor  of  a  prince  who  was  destitute  of  na- 
tural heirs;  and  a  vain  rumour  \vas  propagated 
by  his  friends,  or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  be- 
fore the  altar  of  the  Moon,  at  Carrha3,  had  pri- 
vately invested  Procopius  with  the  imperial 
purple.™  He  endeavoured,  by  his  dutiful  and 
submissive  behaviour,  to  disarm  the  jealousy 
of  Jovian ;  resigned,  without  a  contest,  his  mili- 
tary command;  and  retired,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  to  cultivate  the  ample  patrimony  which 
he  possessed  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia. 
These  useful  and  innocent  occupations  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  an  officer,  with 
a  band  of  soldiers,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  new 
sovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Valens,  was  des- 
patched to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Procopius 
either  to  a  perpetual  prison,  or  an  ignominious 
death.  His  presence  of  mind  procured  him  a 
longer  respite,  and  a  more  splendid  fate.  With- 


'  The  iinoeitain  degree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  is  expressed 
by  (lie  words  ov£v}-io;,  cogiiatiis,  coiisobrimis,  (seeValesins  ad  Ammian, 
xxiii,  3).  The  mother  of  Procopius  might  be  a  sister  of  Basilina  and 
Cotinl  Julian,  the  mother  and  uncle  of  the  apostate.  Ducange.  Fam. 
Byzantin   p.  49. 

•"  Ammian.  xxiii,  3  ;  xxvi,  6.  He  mentions  the  report  with  much 
hesitation!  siisiirravit  obscurior  fama;  nemo  enini  dicti  aiictor  ex- 
stitit  verus.  It  serves,  however,  to  remark,  that  Procopius  was  a 
pagan.  Yet  his  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted,  or  ob- 
structed, his  pretensions. 
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out  presuming  to  dispute  the  royal  mandate,  he  chap. 
requested  the  indulgence  of  a  few  moments  to  ^^^^^^ 
embrace  his  weeping  family;  and,  Avhile  the 
vigilance  of  his  guards  was  relaxed  by  a  plen- 
tiful entertainment,  he  dexterously  escaped  to 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  fi'om  whence  he 
passed  over  to  the  country  of  Bosphorns.  In 
that  sequestered  region  he  remained  many 
months,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  exile,  of 
solitude,  and  of  want ;  his  melancholy  temper 
brcodins:  over  his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind 
agitated  by  the  just  apprehension,  that  if  any 
accident  should  discover  his  name,  the  faithless 
barbarians  would  violate,  without  much  scruple, 
the  laws  of  hospitality.  In  a  moment  of  impa- 
tience and  despair,  Procopius  embarked  in  a 
Uicrchant  vessel,  which  made  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople; andboldy  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  so- 
vereign, because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  security  of  a  subject.  At  first  he  lurked  in 
the  villages  of  Bithynia,  continually  changing 
liis  habitation,  and  his  disguise."  By  degrees 
he  ventured  into  the  capital,  trusted  his  life  and 
fortune  to  the  fidelity  of  two  friends,  a  senator 
and  an  eunuch,  and  conceived  some  hopes  of 
success,  froi:!  the  intelligence  which  he  obtained 
of  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs.  The  body 
of  the  people  was  infected  with  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content; they  regretted  the  justice  and  the  abi- 
lities of  Sallust,  who  had  been  imprudently  dis- 

"  One  of  his  retreats  was  a  roirntry-hcnse  of  Ennomiiis,  the  heretic. 
Tlie  master  was  absent,  innocent,  ignorant:  vet  lie  narrowly  escaped 
a  senttiioe  of  death,  and  was  banished  into  the  remote  parts  of  Mau- 
rita:iia,  (Fhilo^torg.  i.  ix,  c.  5,  S,  and  Godcfroy's  Dissert,  p.  3G9-378;. 
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CHAP,  missed  from  the  prefecture  of  tlie  East.  They  des- 
\,^\^,  pised  the  cliaracter  of  Valens,  which  was  rude 
without  vigour,  and  feehle  without  mihhiess. 
They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law 
tlic  patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
minister,  who  rigorously  exacted  all  the  arrears 
of  tribute  that  might  remain  unpaid  since  the 
reign  of  tlie  emperor  Aurelian.  The  circum- 
stances were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  an 
usurper.  The  hostile  measures  of  the  Persians 
required  the  presence  of  Valens  in  Syria:  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  the  troops  were 
in  motion ;  and  the  capital  was  occasionally  fill- 
ed wdth  the  soldiers  who  passed,  or  repassed, 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Two  cohorts  of 
Gauls  were  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  secret 
proposals  of  the  conspirators ;  which  were  re- 
commended by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  dona- 
tive; and,  as  they  still  revered  the  memory  of 
Julian,  they  easily  consented  to  support  the 
hereditary  claim  of  his  proscribed  kinsman.  At 
the  dawn  of  day  they  were  draw  n  up  near  the 
baths  of  Anastasia;  and  Procopius,  clothed  in 
a  purple  garment,  more  suitable  to  a  player  than 
to  a  monarch,  appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.  The  sol- 
diers, who  were  prepared  for  his  reception, 
saluted  their  trembling  prince  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  vows  of  fidelity.  Their  numbers  were  soon 
increased  by  a  sturdy  band  of  peasants,  collect- 
ed from  the  adjacent  country;  and  Procopius, 
shielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents,  was  suc- 
cessively conducted  to  the  tribunal,  the  senate. 
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and  the  palace.  During  the  first  moments  of  his  chap. 
tunmltuous  reign,  he  was  astonished  and  terrified  ^^^^^^^" 
by  th6  gloomy  silence  of  the  people  ;  who  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  cause,  or  apprehensive  of 
the  event.  Bat  his  military  strength  was  superior 
to  any  actual  resistance:  the  malecontents  flocked 
to  tlie  standard  of  rebellion;  the  poor  were  ex- 
cited by  the  hopes,  and  the  rich  were  intimidat- 
ed by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage;  and  the 
obstinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was  once 
more  deceived  by  the  promised  advantages  of  a 
revolution.  The  magistrates  were  seized  ;  the 
prisons  and  arsenals  broke  open;  the  gates, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  were  diligent- 
ly occupied  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  Procopius 
became  the  absolute,  though  precarious,  master 
of  the  imperial  city.  The  usurper  improved 
this  unexpected  success  with  some  degree  of 
courage  and  dexterity.  He  artfully  propagat- 
ed the  rumours  and  opinions  the  most  favoura- 
ble to  his  interest ;  while  he  deluded  the  popu- 
lace by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent,  but 
imaginary,  ambassadors  of  distant  nations.  The 
large  bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Da- 
nube, were  gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
rebellion  ;  and  the  Gothic  princes  consented 
to  supply  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople  with 
the  formidable  strength  of  several  thousand 
auxiliaries.  His  generals  passed  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  subdued,  without  an  effort,  the  unarm- 
ed, but  wealthy,  provinces  of  Bithynia  and 
Asia.     After  an  honourable  defence,  the  city 
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CHAP-  and  island  of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  power  ;  the 
"  *^^^  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians  and  Hercii- 
lians  embraced  tlie  cause  of  the  usurper,  whom 
they  were  ordered  to  crush  ;  and,  as  the  vete- 
rans were  conthiually  augmented  witli  new  le- 
vies, he  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
whose  valour,  as  well  as  numbers,  were  not 
unequal  to  the  greatness  of  the  contest. — 
The  son  of  Hormisdes,"  a  youth  of  spirit  and 
ability,  condescended  to  draw  his  sword  against 
the  lawful  emperor  of  the  East ;  and  the  Per- 
sian prince  was  immediately  invested  with  the 
ancient  and  extraordinary  powers  of  a  RoiriiMi 
proconsul.  The  alliance  of  Faustina,  the  vn- 
dow  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  w  ho  intrusted 
herself  and  her  daughter  to  the  hands  of  tlie 
usurper,  added  dignity  and  reputation  to  his 
cause.  The  princess  Constantia,  Vvho  was  then 
about  five  years  of  age,  accompanied  ina  litter 
the  march  of  the  army.  She  was  shewn  to  the 
multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father  ; 
and  as  often  as  she  passed  through  the  ranks, 
the  tenderness  of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed  in- 
to martial  fury  :''.  they  recollected  the  glories  of 

°  Horniisdae  matiiro  juveni  Hormisdae  regalis  illins  filio,  potestatcm 
pioconsulis  detulit;  et  civilia,  more  veterum,  et  bella,  rtctiiio.  Ani- 
niian.  xxvi,  8.  The  Persian  prince  escaped  with  honour  and  safety, 
and  was  afterwards  (A.  D.  380)  restored  to  the  same  extraordinary 
office  of  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  (Tilleniont,  Hist,  des  Fmpereurs,  torn. 
V,  p.  204).  I  am  ignorant  whctlier  tlie  race  of  Sassan  svas  propagated. 
I  find  (A.  D.  511)  a  pope  Hormicdas  •,  hut  he  was  a  native  of  Frusiuo, 
in  Italy,  (Pagi,  Brev.  Pontine,  toni.  i,  p.  247). 

''  The  infant  rebel  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian  • 
but  she  died  young  and  childless.  See  Ducange,  Fani.  Byzantin.  p. 
46,  59 
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the  house  of  Constantine,   and  they  declared     chap. 
with  loyal  acclamation,   that  they  would  shed^,f,^^^;^ 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the 
royal  infant.'' 

In  the  meanwhile,  Valentinian  was  alarmed  ?'*/*'* 

'  feat  and 

and  perplexed,  by  the  doubtful  intelligence  of<i«^«th. 
the  revolt  of  the  East.  The  difficulties  of  aMay28. ' 
German  war  forced  him  to  confine  his  imme- 
diate care  to  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions  ; 
and,  as  every  channel  of  communication  was 
stopt  or  corrupted,  he  listened,  with  doubtful 
anxiety,  to  the  rumours  which  were  industrious- 
ly spread,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens 
had  left  Procopius  sole  master  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  Valens  was  not  dead  ;  but,  on  the 
news  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  received  at  Cae- 
sarea,  he  basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  for- 
tune ;  proposed  to  negotiate  with  the  usurper, 
and  discovered  his  secret  inclination  to  abdi- 
cate the  imperial  purple.  The  timid  monarch 
was  saved  from  disgrace  and  ruin  by  the  firm- 
ness of  his  ministers,  and  their  abilities  soon 
decided  in  his  favour  the  event  of  the  civil  war. 
In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  Sallust  had  resign- 
ed without  a  murmur  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pub- 
lic safety  was  attacked,  he  ambitiously  solicit- 
ed the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  the 
restoration  of  that  virtuous  minister  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  East,  was  the  first  step  which  indi- 
cated the  repentance  of  Valens,  and  satisfied 
the  minds  of  the  people.     The  reign  of  Proco- 

^  Sequimini  culminis  sumnii  prosapiam,  was  the  language  of  Proco- 
pius ;  who  affected  to  despise  the  obscure  birth,  and  fortuitous  elec- 
tion, of  the  upstart  Paunoiiian.    Aniniian.  \xvj,  7. 
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CHAP,  pius  was  apparently  supported  by  powerful  ar- 
^^^^^^'^^  mies,  and  obedient  provinces.  But  many  of 
the  principal  officers,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
had  been  urged,  either  by  motives  of  duty  or 
interest,  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  guil- 
ty scene  ;  or  to  Avatch  the  moment  of  betraying, 
and  deserting,  the  cause  of  the  usurper.  Lu- 
picinus  advanced,  by  hasty  marches,  to  bring 
the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens. — 
Arintheus,  who,  in  strength,  beauty,  and  va- 
lour, excelled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age,  attack- 
ed with  a  small  troop  a  superior  body  of  the  re- 
bels. When  he  beheld  the  faces  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  served  under  his  banner,  he  command- 
ed them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  seize  and  deliver 
up  their  pretended  leader ;  and  such  was  the 
ascendant  of  his  genius,  that  this  extraordinary 
order  was  instantly  obeyed/  Arbetio,  a  re- 
spectable veteran  of  the  great  Constantine,  who 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  honours  of  the 
consulship,  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retire- 
ment, and  once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into 
the  field.  In  the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking 
off  his  helmet,  he  shewed  his  grey  hairs,  and 
venerable  countenance  ;  saluted  the  soldiers  of 
Procopius  by  the  endearing  names  of  children 
and  companioHS,  and  exhorted  them  no  longer 

*■  Et  dedignatus  uominem  siiperare  certamine  despicabilera,  auctori- 
tatis  et  celsi  fiducii  corporis,  ipsis  Iiostibws  jussit,  siiuin  vincire  rccto- 
rciri  ;  atque  ita  turmarum  aiiksignacus  umbratilis  comprciisiis  siioruni 
nianibiis.  The  strength  aiid  beauty  of  Arintbeiis,  the  new  Hercules, 
are  cekbrated  by  St.  Basil  j  who  supposes  that  God  had  created  liim 
as  an  inimitable  model  of  the  human  species.  The  painters  and  sculp- 
tors could  not  express  his  fij;ure  ;  the  historians  appeared  fabuioas 
•when  tbey  related  his  exploits,  (Ammiau.  xxvi,  and  Vales,  ad  locX 
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to  support  the  desperate  cause  of  a  contempti-  chap. 
b'le  tyrant,  but  to  follow  their  old  commander, 


Avho  had  so  often  led  them  to  honour  and  vie- 
tory.  In  the  two  engagements  of  Thyatira"  and 
Nacosia,  the  unfortunate  Procopius  was  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  who  were  seduced  by  the 
instructions  and  example  of  their  perfidious 
officers.  After  wandering  sometime  among  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Phrygia,  lie  was  be- 
trayed by  his  desponding*  followers,  conducted 
to  the  imperial  camp,  and  immediately  behead- 
ed. He  suffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful usurper  ;  but  the  acts  of  cruelty  w  hich 
were  exercised  by  the  conqueror,  under  the 
forms  of  legal  justice,  excited  the  pity  and  in- 
dignation of  mankind.'^ 

Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  natural  Severe  m- 
fruits  of  despotism  and  rebellion.     But  the  in- ?,"ty'[i',e" 
quisition  into  the  crime  of  maoic,  which,  under ^' '"'>' °^ 

T  .  magic  at 

the  reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  so  rigorous- ^^ome  asid 
ly  prosecuted  both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  wasA.  d.  373, 
interpreted  as  the  fatal  symptom,  either  of  the*^*^" 
displeasure  of  heaven,   or  of  the  depravity  of 
mankind."     Let  us  not  hesitate  to  indulge  a  li- 

'  The  same  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  Ammianus  in  Lycia,  ajid  by 
Zosimns  at  Thyatira  ;  which  are  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from  each 
otlier.  But  Thyatira  alhiitur  Lyco,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natiir.  v,  31  ;  Cella- 
liiis,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn,  ii,  p.  79);  and  the  transcribers  might  easi- 
ly convert  an  obscure  river  into  a  well-known  province. 

'  The  adventures,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Procopius,  are  related,  in  a 
regular  series,  by  Ammianus,  (xxvi,  G,  7,  8,  9,  10),  and  Zosimus,  (I.  iv 
p.  203. 210).  They  often  illustrate,  and  seldom  contradict,  each  other. 
Themistius  (Orat.  vii,  p.  91,  92)  adds  some  base  panegyric  ;  and  Eu- 
napius  (p.  83,  84)  some  malicious  satire. 

"  Liijanius  do  ulcisond.  Julian,  nece,  c.  ;x,  p.  1.58,  159.  The  so- 
phist deplores  the  public  frenzy,  but  he  docs  not  (alter  their  deaths) 
impeach  the  justice  of  the  emperors.    . 
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CHAP,  beral  pride,  that,  in  the  present  age,  the  enlight- 
^^^^^^^^  ened  part  of  Europe  has  abolished"  a  cruel  and 
odious  prejudice,  which  reigned  in  every  cli- 
mate of  the  clobe,  and  adhered  to  everv  svstem 
of  religious  opinions/  The  nations,  and  the 
sects,  of  the  Roman  world,  admitted,  with 
equal  credulity,  and  similar  abhorrence,  the 
reality  of  that  infernal  art,^  which  was  able  to 
controul  the  eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and 
the  voluntary  operations  of  the  human  mind. — 
They  dreaded  the  mysterious  power  of  spells 
and  incantations,  of  potent  herbs,  and  exe- 
crable rites  ;  which  could  extinguish  or  recal 
life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  soul,  blast  the 
works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluc- 
tant demons  the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  be- 
lieved, with  the  wildest  inconsistency,  that  this 
preternatural  dominion  of  the  air,  of  earth,  and 
of  hell,  was  exercised  from  the  vilest  motives  of 
malice  or  gain,  by  some  wrinkled  hags,  and  iti- 
nerant sorcerers,  who  passed  their  obscure  lives 


"  The  French  and  Enjrlish  lawyers,  of  the  present  age,  allow  the 
theory,  and  deny  tlie  practice,  of  witchcraft,  (Deirisai  t,  Rccr.eil  de  De- 
cisions de  Jurisprudence,  an  mot  Sorciers,  torn,  iv,  p.  553  ;  Black- 
stone's  Commenraries,  vol.  iv,  p.  CO).  As  private  reason  always  pre- 
vents, or  outstrips,  public  wisdom,  the  president  Montesiiiiiei!  (Esprit. 
des  L«ix,  I.  xii,  c.  5,  C)  rejects  the  exisfetice  of  magic. 

''  See  Oeuvres  de  Bayle,  torn,  iii,  p.  5G7  589.  The  sceptic  of  Rot- 
terdam exhibits,  according  to  his  custom,  a  strange  medley  of  loose 
knowledge  and  lively  wit. 

^  The  pagans  distinguished  between  good  and  bad  magic,  the  Tlieur- 
gic  and  the  Goetic,  (Hist,  de  rAcaderaie,  &c.  tom.  vii,  p.  25).  But 
they  could  not  have  defended  this  obscure  distinction  against  the  acute 
logic  of  Bayle.  In  the  Jewish  and  Christian  system,  all  demons  are  in- 
ferual  spirits ;  and  all  commerce  with  them  is  idolatry,  apostacy,  &,c. 
which  deserves  death  and  damnation. 
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in  penury  and   contempt.*     The  arts  of  magic   chap 


were  equally  condemned  by  the  public  opinion, 
and  by  the  laws  of  Rome ;  but  as  they  tended 
to  gratify  the  most  imperious  passions  of  the 
heart  ofman,  they  v/ere  continually  proscribed, 
and  continually  practised.''  An  imaginary 
cause  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  serious 
and  mischievous  effects.  The  dark  predictions 
of  the  death  of  an  emperor,  or  the  success  of  a 
conspiracy,  were  calculated  only  to  stimulate 
the  hopes  of  ambition,  and  to  dissolve  the  ties 
of  fidelity;  and  the  intentional  guilt  of  magic 
was  aggravated  by  the  actual  crimes  of  treason 
and  sacrilege,'  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  the  harmless  flame  which  insensi- 
bly melted  a  waxen  image,  might  derive  a  pow- 
erful and  pernicious  energy  from  the  affrighted 
fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously 

*  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  1.  v,  od.  5,  with  Dacier's  and  Sa- 
nadon's  illustrations)  is  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erictho  of  Lucan  (Phar- 
sal-  vi,  430-830),  is  tedious,  disgusting,  but  sometimes  sublime.  She 
chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies  ;  and  threatens,  with  tremendous  ob- 
scurity,  to  pronounce  their  real  names ;  to  reveal  the  true  infernal 
countenance  of  Hecate  ;  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that  lie  belowhell, 
&c. 

''  Genus  Iiominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  ci. 
vitate  nostra  et  vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22. — 
See  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  viii,  c.  19,  iitid  the  Theodosian  Code, 
1.  ix,  tit.  xvi,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 

'  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consul- 
tation. The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  round 
a  magic  tripod  ;  and  a  dancing  ring,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
centre,  pointed  to  the  four  first  letters  in  the  name  of  the  future  em- 
peror, O.  E.  o.  A.  Theodorus  (perhaps  with  many  others  who  owned 
the  fatal  syllables)  was  executed.  Theodosius  succeeded.  Lardner 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv,  p.  353-.3T2)  has  copiously  and  fairly  ex- 
amined this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valtus. 
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CHAP,  desic^ned  to  represent/     From   tlic  iiiTusion  of 

XXV  *"  • 

,^ ]^^  those  herbs,  which  were  sup|)osed  to  possess  a 

supernatural  influence,  it  was  an  easy  step  to 
the  use  of  more  substantial  poison  ;  and  the  fol- 
ly of  mankind  sometimes  became  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  mask,  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  As  soon  as  the  zeal  of  informers  was 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens  and  Va- 
lentinian,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
another  charge,  too  frequently  mingled  in  the 
scenes  of  domestic  guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  softer 
and  less  malignant  nature,  foi-  which  the  pious, 
though  excessive,  rigour  of  Constantine  had  re- 
cently decreed  the  punishment  of  death.*  This 
deadly  and  incoherent  mixture  of  treason  and 
uiagic,  of  poison  and  adultery,  afforded  infinite 
gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence,  of  excuse 
and  aggravation,  whicii,  in  these  proceedings, 
appear  to  liave  been  confounded  by  the  angry 
or  corrupt  passions  of  the  judges.  They  easi- 
ly discovered,  that  the  degree  of  their  industry 
and  discernment  was  estimated,  by  the  impe- 
rial court,  according  to  the  number  of  execu- 
tions that  were  furnished  from  their  respective 
tribunals.  Jt  was  not  without  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  they  pronounced  a  sentence  of  ac- 
quittal ;  but  they  eagerly  admitted  such  evi- 

"  Linnis  iit  hie  dtiiescit,  ct  hjec  ut  ccra  liqiicscit 

Une  coiicmquf  igni Virgil.  Bucolic,  viii,  SO 

Devovitabsciiies,  simulacraquc  cerca  figit. 

Ovid,  in  Episl.  Hypsil.  ad  Jason.  01 
Such  vain  incantations  could  affect  the  mind,  and  increase  tiie  disease, 
of  Gennanieus.     Tacit.  Annal.  ii,  09. 

•  Sec  Hcinercius  Anti(|iiitat.  Juris  Roman,  toni.  ii,  p.  303,  &c.  cod. 
TLeodosian.  I.  ix,  tit.  7,  willi  Godefioy's  Commentary. 
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dence  as  was  stained  with  perjury,  or  procur-   chap. 
ed  by  torture,   to  prove  the  most  improbable, 
charges  against  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ters.    The  progress  of  the  inquiry  continually 
opened  new  subjects  of  criminal  prosecution  ; 
the  audacious  informer,   whose  falsehood  was 
detected,  retired  with  impunity ;  but  the  wretch- 
ed victim,  who  discovered  his  real,  or  pretend- 
ed, accomplices,  was  seldom  permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  price  of  his  infamy.     From  the  extre- 
mity of  Italy  and  Asia,  the  young,  and  the  aged, 
were  dragged  in    chains  to    the   tribunals    of 
Rome  and  Antioch.     Senators,   matrons,   and 
philosophers,  expired  in  ignominious  and  cruel 
tortures.     The  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  to 
guard  the  prisons,  declared,  with  a  murmur  of 
pity  and  indignation,  that  their  numbers  were 
insufficient  to  oppose  the  flight,   or  resistance, 
of  the  multitude  of  captives.     The  wealthiest 
families  were  ruined  by  tines  and  confiscations  ; 
the  most  innocent  citizens  trembled  for  their 
safety ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  the  extravagant  as- 
sertion of  an  ancient  writer,  that,  in  the  obnox- 
ious provinces,  the  prisoners,   the  exiles,  and 
the  fugitives,  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants.^ 

When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  thein- 

'The  cruel  persecution  of  Rome  and  Antioch  is  described,  and  most 
probably  exaggerated,  by  Ammianiis,  (xxviii,  1- ;  xxix,  1.  2),  and  Zo- 
sinius,  (1.  iv,  p.  216-218).  The  philosopher,  Maximus,  witii  some  jus- 
lice,  was  involved  in  the  charge  of  i:,agic,  (Eunapius  in  Vit.  Sophist. 
p.  8S,  89)  ;  and  young  Chrysostom,  uho  had  accidentally  found  one 
of  the  proscrilied  books,  gave  hinisilf  for  lost,  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Lmpercurs,  tom.  v,  p  340) 
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CHAP,  nocent  and  illustrious  Romans,  who  were  sa- 

■   crificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  first  Ceesars,   the 

The  cruel- art  of  the  historian,  or  the  merit  of  the  sufFer- 

ktuLan   ^1'*^'  excite  in  our  breasts  the  most  lively  sensa- 

and  Va-    tions  of  tcrror,  of  admiration,  and  of  pity.     The 

lens,  .      .  .        .  .       ^ 

coarse  and  undistinguishing  pencil  of  Aimnia- 
nus  has  delineated  his  bloody  figures  with  te- 
dious and  disgusting  accuracy.  But  as  our  at- 
tention is  no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of 
freedom  and  servitude,  of  recent  greatness  and 
of  actual  misery,  we  should  turn  with  horror 
from  the  frequent  executions,  which  disgraced, 
both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the  two 
brothers.^  Valens  was  of  a  timid, ^  and  Valen- 
tinian  of  a  choleric,  disposition.'  An  anxious 
regard  to  his  personal  safety  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  administration  of  Valens.  In 
the  condition  of  a  subject,  he  had  kissed,  with 
trembling  awe,  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  ;  and 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  reasonably 
expected,  that  the  same  fears,  which  had  sub- 
dued his  own  mind,  would  secure  the  patient 
submission  of  his  people.  The  favourites  of 
Valens  obtained,  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and 
confiscation ,    the  wealth  which   his  economy 

«  Consult  the  six  last  books  of  Ammiarus,  and  more  particularly  the 
portraits  of  the  two  royal  brothers,  (xxx,  8,9;  xxxi,  14).  Tillemont 
bas  collected  (torn,  v,  p.  12-lS,  p.  127-133)  from  all  antiquity  their  yir- 
tiies  ami  vices. 

■>  The  younger  Victor  asserts,  that  he  was  valde  timidus ;  yet  he  be- 
haved, as  almost  every  man  would  do,  with  decent  resolution  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  The  same  historian  attempts  to  prove,  that  his  anger 
was  bainiless.  Ammianus  observes  with  more  candour  and  judgment 
ir.cidentia  crimina  ad  contemptara  vcl  loesam  principis  ampiitudinem 
trahens,  in  sangninem  sscviebat. 

'  Cum  csset  ad  acerbitatem  naturae  calore  propenslor  .  .  .  pcenas 
per  ignes  augebat  et  gladios.     Ammian.  xxx,  8      See  xxvii,  7. 
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would  have  refused/     Tliey  urged,  with  per-    chap. 

suasive  eloquence,  that,  m  all  cases  of  treason,  ^ ^^'^ 

suspicion  is  equivalent  to  proof;  that  the  pow- 
er supposes  the  intention  of  mischief;  that  the 
intention  is  not  less  criminal  than  the  act ;  and 
that  a  subject  no  longer  deserves  to  live,  if  his 
life  may  threaten  the  safety,  or  disturb  the  re- 
pose, of  his  sovereign.     The  judgment  of  Valen- 
tinian  was  sometimes  deceived,   and  his  confi- 
dence abused ;  but  he  would  have  silenced  the 
informers  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  had  they 
presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the  sound 
of  danger.     They  praised  his  inflexible  love  of 
justice;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  em- 
peror was  easilytempted  to  consider  clemency 
as  a  weakness,  and  passion  as  a  virtue.     As 
long  as  he  wrestled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold 
competition  of  an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Va- 
lentinian  was  seldom  injured,  and  never  insult- 
ed, with  impunity  :  if  his  prudence  was  arraign- 
ed,  his  spirit  was  applauded  ;   and  the  proud- 
est and  most  powerful  generals  were  apprehen- 
sive of  provoking  the  resentment  of  a  fearless 
soldier.     After  he  became  master  of  the  world, 
he  unfortunately  forgot,  that  where  no  resis- 
tance can  be  made,  no  courage  can  be  exerted  ; 
and  instead  of  consulting  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  magnanimity,  he  indulged  the  furious  emo- 
tions of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
disgraceful  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  the  defence- 
less objects  of  his  displeasure.     In  the  govern- 

^  I  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  avarice  from  Valens  to  his  ser- 
vants. Avarice  more  properly  belongs  to  ministers  than  to  kings;  in 
wliom  that  passion  is  commonly  extinguished  by  absolute  possession. 
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CHAP,  ment  of  his  hoiisehokl,  or  of  his  empire,  slight, 
or  even  imaginary,  offences ;  a  hasty  word,  a 
casual  omission,  an  involuntary  delay,  were 
chastised  by  a  sentence  of  immediate  death. — 
The  expressions  which  issued  the  most  readily 
from  the  month  of  the  emperor  of  the  West 
were,  "  Strike  off  his  head  ;"  "  burn  him  alive ;" 
*'  let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs  till  he  expires  ;"^ 
and  his  most  favoured  ministers  soon  under- 
stood, that,  by  a  rash  attempt  to  dispute,  or 
suspend,  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  com- 
mands, they  might  involve  themselves  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  disobedience.  The  re- 
peated gratification  of  this  savage  justice  har- 
dened the  mind  of  Valentinian.  against  pity  and 
remorse ;  and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  con- 
firmed by  the  habits  of  cruelty.""  He  could 
behold  with  calm  satisfaction  the  convulsive 
agonies  of  torture  and  death :  he  reserved  his 
friendship  for  those  faithful  servants  whose 
temper  was  the  most  congenial  to  his  own. — 
The  merit  of  Maximin,  who  had  slaughtered 
the  noblest  families  of  Rome,  was  rewarded 
with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  prefecture 
of  Gaul.     Two  fierce  and  enormous  bears,  dis- 

•  He  sometimes  expressed  a  sentence  of  death  with  e»  tone  of  p  lea- 
santry. — "  Abi,  Comes,  et  muta  ei  caput,  qui  sibi  mutari  piovinciam 
"  cupit."  A  boy,  who  had  sUpped  too  hastily  a  Spartan  hound ;  an 
armourer,  who  had  made  a  polished  cuirass  that  wanted  some  grains  of 
the  legitimate  weight,  &c.  were  the  victims  of  his  fury. 

*"  The  iunocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom 
Valentinian  condemned  for  signifying  a  legal  summons.  Ammianus 
(xxvii,  7)  strangely  supposes,  tliat  all  who  had  been  unjustly  executed 
were  worshipped  as  martyrs  by  the  (-iuistians.  His  impartial  silence 
does  not  allow  us  to  believe,  that  the  great  chamberlain  Rhodanus  wai 
burnt  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression,  (Chrou.  Paacbal,  p.  302). 
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tingiiislied  by  the  appellations  of  Innocence,  and  chap 
Mica  Atirea,  could  alone  deserve  to  share  the_  /^^  ' 
favour  of  Maxim  hi.  The  cages  of  those  trusty 
guards  were  always  placed  near  the  bed-cham- 
ber of  Valentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his 
eyes  with  the  grateful  spectacle  of  seeing  them 
tear  and  devour  the  bleeding  limbs  of  the  ma- 
lefactors who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage. — 
Their  diet  and  exercises  w^ere  carefully  inspect- 
ed by  the  Roman  emperor;  and  when  Imw- 
cence  had  earned  her  discharge  by  a  long  course 
of  meritorious  service,  the  faithftd  animal  was 
again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native 
woods." 

But  in   the    calmer  moments    of  reflection,  ^''f"'""* 

'  and  po- 

w^hen  the  mind  of  Valens  was  not  agitated  by  ^"""'fit- 
fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by  rage,  the  tyrant 
resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  conduct, 
of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dispassion- 
ate judgment  of  the  Western  emperor  could 
clearly  perceive,  and  accurately  pursue,  his 
own  and  the  public  interest ;  and  the  sovereign 
of  the  East,  who  imitated  w  ith  equal  docility 
the  various  examples  which  he  received  fi-om 
his  elder  brother,  was  sometimes  guided  by  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  prefect  Sallust.  Both 
princes  invariably  retained,  in  the  purple,  the 
chaste  and  temperate  simplicity  which  had 
adorned  their  private  life ;  and,  imder  their 
reign,  the  pleasures  of  the  court  never  cost  the 

"Ut  bene  meritam  in  sylvas  jussit  abire  Innoxiam.     Ammian.  xxix 
3,  and  Valesius  ad  locum. 

VOL.   IV.  S 
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CHAP,  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh.     They  gradually  re- 

,^^ ].,,  formed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  of  Con- 

staiitius ;  judiciously  adopted  and  improved 
the  designs  of  Julian  and  his  successor ;  and 
displayed  a  style  and  spirit  of  legislation  which 
might  inspire  posterity  with  the  most  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  their  character  and  government. 
It  is  not  from  the  master  of  Innocence,  that  we 
should  expect  the  tender  regard  for  the  \yelfare 
of  his  subjects,  which  prompted  Valentinian  to 
condemn  the  exposition  of  the  new-born  in- 
fants •°  and  to  establish  fourteen  skilful  physi- 
cians, with  stipends  and  privileges,  in  the  four- 
teen quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  an 
illiterate  soldier  founded  an  useful  and  liberal 
institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the 
support  of  declining  science.P  It  v»^as  his  in- 
tention that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar 
should  be  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  laii- 
guages,  in  the  metropolis  of  every  provin  fc ; 
and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  school  was 
usually  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
city,  the  academies  of  Rome  and  Constantino- 
ple claimed  a  just  and  singular  pre-eminence. 
The  fragments  of  the  literary  edicts  of  Valcnli- 

"  See  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  viii,  lit.  lii,  ie<r.  2.  Unnsquisqne  so- 
boleu.  stiam  iintriat.  Quod  si  exponendam  piitaverit  aiiiniadveisioni 
qn«e  constituta  est  snbjacebit.  For  the  present  I  shall  not  interfere 
in  the  dispute  between  Noodl  and  Binkerfhoek  ;  liow  far,  or  how 
loi.g,  this  unnatural  practiee  had  been  condemned  or  abolished  by  law, 
philosophy,  and  the  more  civilized  state  of  society. 

^  These  saintary  institntions  are  explained  in  (lie  Theodosian  Code, 
1.  xiii,  tit  iii,  De  Frofessoribiis  et  3Iedicis,  and  1.  xiv,  til.  ix,  De  Studii» 
liheralibtis  Urbis  Rn???<p.  Besidts  otir  iisiial  guide,  (Godcfroy),  we  may 
consult  Gianone,  (Istovia  di  Napoli.  toni.  i,  p.  105-111"),  who  lias  . 
treated  the  interesting  snbject  with  the  zeal  and  cnriosity  of  a  mau  of 
i«^tterB,  who  studies  liis  domestic  history. 
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nian  imperfectly  represent  the  school  of  Con-  chap. 
stantinople,  which  was  gradually  improved  hy^,^^^*^^ 
subsequent  regulations.  That  school  consist- 
ed of  thirty-one  professors  in  different  branches 
of  learning.  One  philosopher,  and  tvfo  law- 
yers ;  five  sophists,  and  ten  grammarians  for 
the  Greek,  and  three  oratoi's,  and  ten  gramma- 
rians for  the  Latin,  tongue;  besides  seven 
scribes,  or,  as  they  Avere  then  styled,  antiqua- 
rians, whose  laborious  pens  supplied  the  pub- 
lic libraries  with  fair  and  correct  copies  of  the 
classic  wriiers.  The  rule  of  conduct  which 
was  prescribed  to  the  students,  is  the  more  ca- 
rious, as  it  affords  the  iirst  outlines  of  the  form 
and  discipline  of  a  modern  university,  it  was 
required,  that  they  should  bring  proper  certifi- 
cates from  the  magistrates  of  their  native  pro- 
vince. Their  names,  professions,  and  places 
of  abode,  were  regularl 3^  entered  in  a  public  re- 
gister. The  studious  youth  were  severely  pro- 
hibited from  wasting  their  time  in  feats,  or  in 
the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of  their  education 
was  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  prefect 
ofthe  city  was  empowered  to  chastise  the  idle 
and  refractory,  by  stripes  or  expulsion ;  and 
he  was  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  master  of  the  offices,  that  the  knowledge 
and  abilities  of  the  scholars  might  be  usefully 
applied  to  the  public  service.  The  institutions 
of  Valentinian  contributed  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  peace  and  plenty  ;  and  the  cities 
w  ere  guarded  by  the  establishment  ofthe  De/en- 

s  2 
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CH4P,  sors,**  freely  elected  as  the  tribunes  and  advo- 
cates of  the  people,  to  support  their  rights,  and 
to  expose  their  grievances,  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  civil  luagistratcs,  or  even  at  the  foot  of 
the  imperial  throne.  The  finances  were  dili- 
gently administered  by  two  princes,  who  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  rigid  economy 
of  a  private  fortune;  but  in  the  receipt  and  ap- 
plication of  the  revenue,  a  discerning  eye  might 
observe  some  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Valens  was 
persuaded,  that  royal  liberality  can  be  supplied 
only  by  public  oppression,  and  his  ambition 
never  aspired  to  secure,  by  their  actual  distress, 
the  future  strength  and  prosperity  of  his  people. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which 
in  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  been  gradually 
doubled,  he  reduced,  in  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  one-fourth  of  the  tribute  of  the  East.' 
Valentinian  appears  to  have  been  less  attentive 
and  less  anxious  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  his 
people.  He  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
fiscal  administration;  but  he  exacted,  without 
scruple,  a  very  large  share  of  the  private  pro- 
perty; as  he  was  convinced  that  the  revenues, 
which  supported  the  luxury  of  individuals, 
would  be  much  more  advantageously  einploy- 

•i  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i,  tit.  xi,  with  Godefroy's  Paratitlon,  which  dili- 
gently gleans  from  the  rest  of  the  code. 

'Three  lines  from  Ammianiis  (xxxi,  14)  countenance  a  whole  oration 
of  Themistius,  (viii,  p.  101 — 120),  full  of  adulation,  pedantry,  and 
common-place  morality.  The  eloquent  M.  Thomas  (tom.  i,  p.  306— 
S9C)  has  amused  himself  with  celebrating  the  virtues  and  genius  of 
Themistius,  who  was  not  unwortiiy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
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ed  for  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the  state,  chap. 

The  subjects  of  the  East,  who  enjoyed  the  pre- ^^'^^ 

sent  benefit,  applauded  the  indulgence  of  their 
prince.  The  solid,  but  less  splendid,  merit  of 
Valentinian  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
subsequent  generation.* 

But  the  most  honourable  circumstance  of^*'^"!''"- 

.    .  ,  an  main- 

the  character  of  Valentinian,  is  the  firm  and  tains  the 
temperate  impartiality  which  he  uniformly  pre-  toleration, 
served  in  an  age  of  religious  contention.  His  ^j"' ^^* 
strong  sense,  unenlightened,  but  uncorrupted, 
by  study,  declined,  with  respectful  indifiference, 
the  subtle  questions  of  theological  debate.  The 
government  of  the  Earth  claimed  his  vigilance, 
and  satisfied  his  ambition;  and  while  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the 
church,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  so- 
vereign of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  an 
apostate,  he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  Christianity:  he  allowed  to  his  sub- 
jects the  privilege  which  he  had  assumed  for 
himself;  and  they  might  accept,  with  gratitude 
and  confidence,  the  general  toleration  which 
was  granted  by  a  prince,  addicted  to  passion, 
but   incapable  of  fear   or  of  disguise.'     The 

'  Zosimus,  1.  iv,  p.  202.  Ammian.  xxx,  9.  His  reformation  of 
costly  abuses  might  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of,  in  provinciales  ad- 
modiim  parens,  tributorum  ubique  moUiens  sarcinas.  By  some,  his 
frugality  was  styled  avarice,  (Jerom.  Chron.  p.  186). 

'  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  Imperii  mei  datae  ;  quibus  uni- 
cuique  quod  animo  imbibisset  colendi  libera  facultas  tributa  est.  Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  ix,  tit.  xvi,  leg.  9.  To  this  declaration  of  Valentinian,  we 
may  add  the  various  testimonies  of  Ammianus,  (xxx,  9;)  Zosimus, 
(1.  iv,  p.  204),  and  Sozomen,  (1.  vi,  c.  7,  21).  Baronius  would  natural- 
ly blame  such  rational  tolerafion,  (Annal.  Ecciet.  A.  D.  370,  N9i 
129-  iS2  ;  A.  D.  376,  No.  3,  4). 
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CHAP,  pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  tlie  various  sects 
l^f,y.,^  ^^^^^*^^^  acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  arbi- 
trary power  or  popular  insult;  nor  was  any 
mode  of  vvorsijip  prohibited  by  Yalentinian,  ex- 
cept those  secret  and  criminal  practices,  which 
abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark  pur- 
poses of  vice  and  disorder.  The  art .  of  magic, 
as  it  was  more  cruelly  punished,  and  more 
strictly  prohibited:  but  the  emperor  admitted 
a  formal  distinction  to  protect  the  ancient 
methods  of  divination,  which  were  approved 
by  the  senate,  and  exercised  by  the  Tuscan 
liaruspices.  He  had  condemned,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  most  rational  pagans,  the  licence  of 
nocturnal  sacrifices ;  but  he  immediately  ad- 
mitted the  petition  of  Prsetextatus,  pro-consul 
of  Achaia,  who  represented,  that  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  would  become  dreary  and  comfortless, 
if  they  w^ere  deprived  of  the  invaluable  blessing 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Philosophy  alone 
can  boast,  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the 
boast  of  philosophy),  that  her  gentle  hand  is 
able  to  eradicate  froii:;  the  human  mind  the 
latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism.  But 
this  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  was  enforced 
by  the  wise  and  vigorous  government  of  Valen- 
tinian,  by  suspending  the  repetition  of  mutual 
injuries,  contributed  to  soften  the  manners,  and 
abate  the  prejudices,  of  the  religious  factions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  v.as  unfortunately 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the 
fiercest  controversies.     As  soon  as  the  Chris- 
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tians   of  the  West  had  extricated  themselves    chap 
from  the  snares  of  the  creed  of  Rimini,  they  — ^,i. 
happily  relapsed  into  the   slumber  of  ortho-  yrofe"',^, 
doxy:    and   the    small   remains   of  the  Arian  ^fia'-'S"'. 
party  that  still  subsisted  at  iJMrmium  or  Milan,  cutes  the 
might  be  considered,  rather  as  objects  of  con-A*D°367- 
tempt  than  of  resentment.     But  in   the   pro-^'^^' 
vinces  of  the  East,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Thebais,  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  hostile  factions  were  more  equally  ba- 
lanced;  and   this   equality,  instead  of  recom- 
mending the  counsels  of  peace,  served  only  to 
perpetuate  the  horrors  of  religious  war.     The 
monks  and  bishops  supported  their  arguments 
by  invectives ;    and  their  invectives  were  some- 
times  followed    by    blows.      Athanasius    still 
reigned  at  Alexandria ;  the  thrones  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Antioch  were  occupied  by  Arian 
prelates,  and  every  episcopal  vacancy  was  the 
occasion  of  a  popular  tumult.     The  Homoou- 
sians  Vvcre   fortified   by    the   reconciliation  of 
fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi-Arian,  bishops ; 
but  their  secret  reluctance  to  embrace  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost,  clouded  the  splendour 
of  the  triumph  :  and  the  declaration  of  Yalens, 
who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated 
the  impartial  conduct  of  his  brother,  was  an 
important  victory  on  the  side  of  Arianism.  The 
two  brothers  had  passed  tlieir  private  life  in  the 
condition  of  catechumens  ;  but  the  piety  of  Va- 
lens  prompted  him  to  solicit  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  before  he  exposed  his  person  to  tiie 
dangers  of  a  Gothic  war.     He  naturally  ad- 
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CHAP,  dressed  himself  to  Eudoxus,"  bishop  of  the  im- 
perial city;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was 
instructed  by  that  Arian  pastor  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  heterodox  theology,  his  misfortune, 
rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  erroneous  choice.  Whatever  had 
been  the  determination  of  the  emperor,  he  must 
have  offended  a  numerous  party  of  his  Chris- 
tian subjects ;  as  the  leaders  both  of  the  Ho- 
moousians  and  of  the  Arians  believed,  that,  if 
they  were  not  suffered  to  reign,  they  were  most 
cruelly  injured  and  oppressed.  After  he  had 
taken  this  decisive  step,  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  preserve  either  the  virtue,  or 
the  reputation,  of  iaipartiality.  He  never  as- 
pired, like  Constantius,  to  the  fame  of  a  pro 
found  theologian  ;  but,  as  he  had  received  vv  ith 
simplicity  and  respect  the  tenets  of  Euxodus, 
Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the  direction 
of  his  ecclesiastical  guides,  and  pi'oraoted,  by 
the  influence  of  his  authority,  the  re-union  of 
the  Athanasian  heretics  to  the  body  of  the  ca- 
tholic church.  At  first,  he  pitied  tlieir  blind- 
ness; ]>y  degrees  he  was  provoked  at  their  ob- 
stinacy; and  he  insensibly  hated  those  sectaries 
to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  hatred.''  The 
feeble  mind  of  Valens  was  always  swayed  by 


"  Etuloxus  was  of  a  Diild  and  timid  disposition.  When  he  baptized 
Vahns,  (A.  D.  367),  he  must  liave  been  extremely  old  ;  since  he  had 
studied  theology  fifty-five  years  before,  under  Lucian,  a  learned  and 
pious  martyr.  Pliilostorg.  1.  ii,  c.  14 — 16;  1.  iv,  c  4,  with  Godefroy, 
p.  82,  200,  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  v,  p.  474—480,  &c. 

"  Gregory  Na/.ianzen  (Orat.  xxv.  p.  432)  insnlts  tiie  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Arians,  as  an  infalliable  symptom  of  error  and  heresy. 
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the  persons  with  whom  he  familiarly  conversed ;  chap. 

and    the  exile    or  imprisonment  of  a  private  ,, \^ 

citizen  are  the  favours  the  most  readily  granted 
in  a  despotic  court.  Such  punishments  were 
frequently  inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the  Ho- 
moousian  party ;  and  the  misfortune  of  fourscore 
ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople,  who,  perhaps 
accidentally,  were  burnt  on  shipboard,  was  im- 
puted to  the  cruel  and  premeditated  malice  of 
the  emperor,  and  his  Arian  ministers.  In  every 
contest,  the  catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that 
name)  were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
own  faults,  and  of  those  of  their  adversaries. 
In  every  election,  the  claims  of  the  Arian  can- 
didate obtained  the  preference;  and  if  they 
were  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
he  was  usually  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of 
a  military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius, 
attempted  to  disturb  the  last  years  of  his  vene- 
rable age ;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to  his  fa- 
ther's sepulchre  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth 
exile.  But  the  zeal  of  a  great  people,  who  in- 
stantly flew  to  arms,  intimidated  the  prefect; 
and  the  archbishop  was  permitted  to  end  his 
life  in  peace  and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
seven  years.  The  death  of  Athanasius  was  the  ^eath  of 
signal  of  the  persecution  of  Egypt ;  and  the  ^^^^^''' 
pa2an  minister  of  Valens,  who  forcibly  seated  a^ »  373, 
the  worthless  Lucius  on  the  archiepiscopal 
throne,  purchased  the  favour  of  the  reigning 
party  by  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  their 
Christian  brethren,     The  free  toleration  of  the 


Just  idea 
of  his  per 
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CHAP,    heatheu  and  Jewish  worship  was  bitterly  la- 
^^]^/_^^^^  merited,  as   a  circumstance  which  aggravated 
the  misery  of  the  catholics,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
im])ious  tyrant  of  tiie  East/ 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a 
sccution.  deep  stain  of  persecution  on  the  memory  of  Va- 
lens;  and  the  character  of  a  prince  who  derived 
his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from  a  feeble 
understanding,  and  a  pusillanimous  temper, 
scarcely  deserves  the  labour  of  an  apology. 
Yet  candour  may  discover  some  reasons  to 
suspect  that  the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of  Va- 
lens  often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  in- 
tentions, of  their  master ;  and  that  the  real 
measure  of  facts  has  been  very  liberally  mag- 
nified by  the  vehement  declamation  and  easy 
credulity  of  his  antagonists/  1.  The  silence 
of  Valentinian  may  suggest  a  probable  argu- 
ment, that  the  partial  severities,  which  were 
exercised  in  the  name  and  provinces  of  his  col- 
league, amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and  in- 
considerable deviations  from  the  established 
system  of  religious  toleration:  and  the  judici- 
ous historian,  who  has  praised  the  equal  tem- 
per of  the  elder  brother,  has  not  thought  himself 
obliged  to  contrast  the  tranquillity  of  the  West 
with  the   cruel    persecution    of    the    East.* — 

''  This  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  gfovenimcnt  of  Valens  is  drawn 
fiom  Socrates,  (1.  iv)  ;  So^onien,  (1.  vi);  Thcoiluret,  (1.  iv),  and  the 
immense  compilations  of 'rillemont,  (particularly  torn,  vi,  viii,  and  ix). 

^  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  78)  has 
already  conceived  and  intim^ited  the  same  suspicion. 

^  1'his  reflection  is  so  obvious  and  forcible,  liiat  Orosius  (1.  rii,  c.  32, 
33)  delays  the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian.  Socra- 
tes, on  the  oilier  hand,   supposes,  (1,  iii,  c.  32).  tliat  it  vtas  appeased 
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2.  Whatever  credit  may  be  allowed  to  vague  and    criiAP. 

distant  reports,  the  character,  or  at  least  the  be-  ^ Z.l,. 

haviour,  of  Valensmay  be  most  distinctly  seen 
in  his  personal  transactions  with  the  eloquent 
Basil,  archbishop  of  Caesarea,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Athanasius  in  the  management  of  the 
Trinitarian  cause.*"  The  circumstantial  narra- 
tive has  been  composed  by  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Basil;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  strip- 
ped away  a  thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle, 
we  shall  be  astonished  by  the  unexpected  mild- 
ness of  the  Arian  tyrant,  who  admired  the  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  or  was  apprehensive,  if  he 
employed  violence,  of  a  general  revolt  in  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  The  archbishop, 
who  asserted,  with  inflexible  pride,'  the  truth 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
was  left  in  the  free  possession  of  his  conscience 
and  his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly  assist- 
ed at  the  solemn  service  of  the  cathedral ;  and, 
instead  of  a  sentence  of  banishment,  subscribed 
the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use  of 
an  hospital,  which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in 

by  a  philosophical  oration,  which  Themistius  pronoiniced  in  the  year 
374,  (Orat.  xii,  p.  154),  in  Latin  only.  Siicli  contradictions  diminish 
the  evidence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  tlie  persecution  of  Valens. 

•>  Tilleniont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  has  extracted  (Mem.  Ec- 
cles.  torn,  viii,  p.  153 — 107)  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from 
the  Pane<ryrics  of  the  two  Gregories:  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of 
Basil.  The  letters  of  Basil  himself  (Dnpin,  Bibliolheque  Ecclesias- 
tique,  torn,  ii,  p.  155 — 180)  do  not  present  the  image  of  a  very  liv^j; 
persecution. 

'  Basilius  Casariensis  episcopus  CappadociaR  clanis  habetur.... 
qui  multa  contineuti^e  et  ingenii  bona  nno  snperbiae  male  peraidit. 
Tliis  irreverent  passage  is  perfectly  in  the  style  and  character  ot  St. 
Jeroni.  It  does  not  appear  in  Scaiiger's  edition  of  his  Chronicle;  but 
Isaac  Vossius  found  it  ia  some  old  MSS.  which  had  not  been  reformed 
by  the  niuuks. 
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CHAP,  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea,'  3.  I  am  not 
able  to  discover  that  any  law  (such  as  Theo- 
dosius  afterwards  enacted  against  the  Arians) 
was  published  by  Valens  against  the  Athana- 
sian  sectaries;  and  the  edict  which  excited  the 
most  violent  clamours,  may  not  appear  so  ex- 
tremely reprehensible.  The  emperor  had  ob- 
served, that  several  of  his  subjects,  gratifying 
their  lazy  disposition  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
ligion, had  associated  themselves  with  the 
monks  of  Egypt;  and  he  directed  the  count  of 
the  East  to  drag  them  from  their  solitude,  and 
to  compel  those  deserters  of  society  to  accept 
the  fair  alternative,  of  renouncing  their  tempo- 
ral possessions,  or  of  discharging  the  public 
duties  of  men  and  citizens.*  The  ministers  of 
Valens  seem  to  have  extended  the  sense  of  this 
penal  statute,  since  they  claimed  aright  of  inlist- 
ingthe  youngand  able-bodied  monks  in  the  impe- 
rial armies.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  marched 
from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert  of 
Nitria,^  v/hich  was  peopled  by  five  thousand 
monks.  The  soldiers  were  conducted  by  Arian 
priests ;    and    it   is    reported,    that    a   consi- 

^  Tbis  noble  and  charitable  foundation  (almost  a  new  city)  snrpas- 
sed  inmeiit,  if  not  in  "leatncss,  tlie  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon. It  was  principally  intended  for  the  reception  of  lepers,  (Greg. 
Nazianzen,  Orat.  xx,  p.  439). 

*  Cod.  Thcodos.  1.  xii,  tit.  i,  leg.  03.  Godefroy  (torn,  iv,  p.  409 — 
413)  performs  the  duty  of  a  commentator  and  advocate.  Tilicmont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  viii,  p.  808")  supposes  a  second  law  to  excuse  his 
orthodox  friends,  who  had  misrepresented  the  edict  of  Valens,  and 
8iij)presscd  tiie  liberty  of  choice. 

•  §ee  d'Anvillc,  Description  de  TEgvpte,  p.  74.  Hereafter  I  shall 
consider  the  monastic  institutions. 
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derable  slaughter  was  made  in  the  monasteries   chap. 

which  disobeyed    the  commands   of  their  so- l^^ 

vereign.^ 


The  strict  regulations  which  had  been  fram- 


Valenti- 
nian  re- 
ed by  the  wisdom  of  modern  legislators  to  re-s'ra'.ns  the 

strain  the  wealth  and  avarice  of  the  clergy,  may  the  clergy. 
be  originally  deduced  from  the  example  of  the^"' 
emperor  Valentinian.  His  edict, "^  addressed  to 
Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  publicly  read 
in  the  churches  of  the  city.  He  admonished 
the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  not  to  frequent  the 
houses  of  widows  and  virgins  ;  and  menaced 
their  disobedience  with  the  animadversion  of 
the  civil  judge.  The  director  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  receive  any  gift,  or  legacy,  or  in- 
heritance, from  the  liberality  of  his  spiritual 
daughter :  every  testament  contrary  to  this 
edict  was  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  the  ille- 
gal donation  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury.  By  a  subsequent  regulation,  it  should 
seem,  that  the  same  provisions  were  extended 
to  nuns  and  bishops  ;  and  that  all  persons  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order  were  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  any  testamentary  gifts,  and 
strictly  confined  to  the  natural  and  legal  rights 
of  inheritance.     As  the  guardian  of  domestic 

^  Socrates,!,  iv,  c.  24,25;  Orosius,  1.  vii, c.  33:  Jerom  in  Chron.  p. 
189,  and  torn,  ii,  p.  212.  The  monks  of  Egypt  performed  many  mi- 
racles, which  prove  the  truth  of  their  faith.  Right,  says  Jortin,  (Re- 
marks, vol-  iv,  p.  79),  but  what  proves  the  truth  of  those  miracles? 

•^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi,  tit.  ii,  leg.  20.  Godefroy,  (torn,  vi,  p.  49), 
after  the  example  of  Baronius,  impartially  collects  all  that  the  fathers 
have  said  on  the  subject  of  this  important  law;  whose  spirit  was  long 
afterwards  revived  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  Edward  I  of  England, 
aud  otlier  CMiristian  princes  who  reigned  after  the  twelfth  century  , 
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CHAP,  liappiiiess  and  virtue,  Valentinian  applied  this 
\,^  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil.  In  the  ca- 
pital of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and 
opulent  houses  possessed  a  very  ample  share  of 
independent  property :  and  many  of  those  de- 
vout females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of 
the  understanding-,  but  with  the  warmth  of  af- 
fection, and  perhaps  with  the  eagerness  of  fa- 
shion. They  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  dress 
and  luxury  ;  and  renounced,  for  the  praise  of 
chastity,  the  soft  endearments  of  conjugal  so- 
ciety. Some  ecclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent 
sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous 
conscience,  and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness 
of  their  heart ;  and  the  unbounded  conHdence, 
which  they  hastily  bestowed,  was  often  abused 
by  knaves  and  enthusiasts  ;  who  hastened  from 
the  extremities  of  the  East,  to  enjoy,  on  a  splen- 
did theatre,  the  privileges  of  the  monastic  pro- 
fession. By  their  contempt  of  the  world,  they 
insensibly  acquired  its  most  desirable  advanta- 
;  ges  ;  the  lively  attachment,  perhaps,  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  the  delicate  plenty  of  an 
opulent  household,  and  the  respectful  homage 
;  of  the  slaves,  the  freed  men,  and  the  clients  of 
■  a  senatorial  family.  The  immense  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  consumed  in 
lavish  alms  and  expensive  pilgrimages;  and  the 
artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself  the  lirst, 
or  possibly  the  sole,  place,  in  the  testament  of 
his  spiritual  daughter,  still  presumed  to  declare, 
with  the  smooth  face  of  hypocrisy,  that  he  was 
onlv  the  instrument  of  charity,  and  the  steward 
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of  the  poor.  The  lucrative,  but  disgraceful,  chap. 
trade,'  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  „,/„*_,] 
defraud  the  expectations  of  the  natural  heirs, 
had  provoked  the  indignation  of  a  superstitious 
age ;  and  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Latin  fathers  very  honestly  confess,  that  the 
ignominious  edict  of  Valentinian  was  just  and 
necessary ;  and  that  the  Christian  priests  had 
deserved  to  lose  a  privilege  which, was  still  en- 
joyed by  comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  idols.  But  the  wisdom  and  authority 
of  the  legislator  are  seldom  victorious  in  a  con- 
test with  the  vigilant  dexterity  of  private  inte- 
rest ;  and  Jerom,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  an  ineffectual  or  sa- 
lutary law.  If  the  ecclesirvstics  were  checked 
in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolument,  they 
would  exert  a  more  laudable  industry  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  church  ;  and  dignify 
their  covetousncss  with  the  specious  names  of 
piety  and  patriotism.'' 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,   who  was  con- 
strained to  stigmatize  the  avarice  of  his  clergy 

'  The  expressions  whicli  I  have  used  are  temperate  and  feeble,  if 
compaied  with  the  vehemeai  invectives  of  Jeroni,  (torn,  i,  p.  13,  45, 
14 1,  ^c.)  In  his  turn,  he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  whicli  lie  im- 
puted to  his  brother  monks:  and  the  Scelcratiis,  the  Versipellis,  was 
publicly  accused  as  tlie  lover  of  the  widow  Paula,  (torn,  ii,  p  3G3,) — 
He  undoubtedly  possessed  the  affections,  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter;  but  he  declares,  that  lie  never  abused  his  influence  to  any 
selfish  or  sensual  purpose. 

^  Pudet  dicere,  sacerdotes  idolornm,  niimi  et  aurigas,  ct  scorta,  h«- 
reditates  capiunt :  solis  dericis  ac  monachis  hac  lege  prohibctur.  E) 
non  prohibetur  a  persecutoribus,  sed  a  principihus  Christianis.  Nee 
de  It'ge  queror ;  sed  doleo  cur  »n£ra'rinz«5  lianc  legem.  Jerom,  (torn, 
i,  p.   1.3)  discreetly  intinuafes  the  secret  policy  of  his  patron  Dama- 

lUS. 
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CHAP,  by  the  publication  of  the  law  of  Valentinian, 
_^^''^J'_  had  the  good  sense  or  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
Amhition  gage  in  his  service  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the 
of  Dama7  learned  Jerom  ;  and  the  grateful  saint  has  cele- 
cf  Kome"*^  t)rated  the  merit  and  purity  of  a  very  ambiguous 
^- V     '  character.'    But  the  splendid  vices  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and 
Damasus,  have  been  curiously  observed  by  the 
historian  Ammianus,  who  delivers   his  impar- 
tial  sense   in  these  expressive  words.—"  The 
"  prefecture  of  Juventius  was  accompanied  with 
"  peace  and  plenty  :  but  the  tranquillity  of  his 
"  government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody 
"  sedition  of  the  distracted  people.     The  ar- 
"  dour  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus,  to  seize  the 
"  episcopal  seat,  surpassed  the  ordinary  mea- 
*'  sure  of  human  ambition.     They  contended 
"  with  the  rage  of  party  ;  the  quarrel  was  main- 
"  ed  by  the  wounds  and  death  of  their  foUow- 
"  ers ;  and  the  prefect,  unable  to  resist  or  to 
"  appease  the  tumult,  was  constrained,  by  su- 
"  perior  violence,  to  retire   into  the   suburbs. 
"  Damasus  prevailed :    the  well-disputed  vic- 
"  tory  remained  on  the  side  of  his  faction  ;  one 
"  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies™  were 

'  Three  words'of  Jcrom,  sanctx  inemeri<s  fiamasus,  (torn,  ii,  p.  119), 
wash  away  all  his  stains,  and  blind  the  devout  eyes  of  Tillemont, 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii,  p.  386-424). 

•"  Jerom  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  crudelissimse  interfcetiones  di- 
versisextus  perpetratae,  (in  Chron.  p,  186),  But  an  original  libel  or 
petition  of  two  presbyters  of  the  adverse  party,  has  unaccountably 
escaped.  'I"hey  affirm,  that  the  doors  of  the  Basilica  wore  burnt,  and 
that  the  roof  was  untiled  ;  that  Damasus  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
own  clergy,  grave-diggers,  charioteers,  and  hired  gladiators;  that 
none  of  his  parly  were  killed,  but  that  one  bundled  and  sixty  dead  be- 
dies  were  found.  Tliis  petition  is  published  by  the  P.  Sirmond,  in  tiie 
ftrst  voliinio  oi'liis  v.iuLs. 
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"  found  ill  the  Basilica  of  Sicininus,"  where  the  chap 
"Christians  hold  their  religious  assemblies;^ 
"  and  it  was  long  before  the  angry  minds  of  the 
"  people  resumed  their  accustomed  tranquillity. 
"  When  I  consider  the  splendour  of  the  capital, 
"  I  am  not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize 
"  should  iniiame  the  desires  of  ambitious  men, 
"  and  produce  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate 
"  contests.  The  successful  candidate  is  secure 
"  that  he  will  be  enriched  by  the  offerings  of 
"  matrons  ;°  that,  as  soon  as  his  dress  is  com- 
*'  posed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he 
"  may  proceed,  ill  his  chariot,  through  the  streets 
"of  Rome;P  and  that  the  sumptuousness  of 
•'  the  imperial  table  will  not  equal  the  profuse 
"  and  delicate  entertainments  provided  by  the 
*'  taste,  and  at  the  expence,  of  the  Roman  pon- 
*' tiffs.  How  much  more  rationally  (continues 
"  the  honest  pagan)  would  those  pontiffs  con- 
"  suit  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of  alleg- 
"  ing  the  greatness  of  the  city  as  an  excuse  for 
"  their  manners,  they  v/ould  imitate  the  exem- 
"  plary  life  of  some  provincial  bishops,  whose 
"  temperance  and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel 
"  and  downcast  looks,  recommended  their  pure 
"  and  modest  virtue  to  the  Deity,  and  his  true 

■  Tlir  Basilica  of  Sicinir.ns,  or  Liberins,  is  probably  the  chiirrh  of 
Sancta  Maiia  Maggiore,  0:1  the  Escjiiilitie  liill.  Darotiiiis,  A.  D.  3(i7, 
No.  3;    and  Donatiis,  Koma  Antiqiia  ct  Nova,  I.  iv,  c.  3,  p.  4C2. 

°  The  cnemifs  of  Damasus  stjkci  liiin  Aurisculjyius  Matronaratn,  the 
ladies  tar-sciatrher. 

P  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  xxxii,  p.  52G)  describes  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  prelates   who  reigned  in  the  iir.peiial  cities;  their  gilt 
car,  fury  steeds,  numerous  train,  &c.     The  crowd  gave  way  as  to 
wild  beast. 
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*'  worshippers.'"'  The  schism  of  Damasus  and 
^Ursinus  was  extinguished  by  the  exile  of  the 
latter;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  prefect  PrjBtex- 
tatus'  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  city. 
Prffitextatus  was  a  philosophic  pagan,  a  man  of 
learning,  of  taste,  and  politeness  ;  who  disguis- 
ed a  reproach  in  the  form  of  a  jest,  when  he  as- 
sured Damasus,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the 
bishopric  of  Rome,  he  himself  would  immediate- 
ly embrace  the  Christian  religion.'  This  lively 
picture  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  popes 
in  the  fourth  century,  becomes  the  more  cu- 
rious, as  it  represents  the  intermediate  degree 
between  the  humble  poverty  of  the  apostolic 
fisherman,  and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal 
prince,  whose  dominions  extend  from  the  con- 
fines of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the 
army  committed  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  the  hands  of  Valentinian,  his  reputation 
in  arms,  his  military  skill  and  experience,  and 
his  rigid  attachment  to  the  forms,  as  well  as 


''  Ammian.  xxvii,  3.  Perpetno  Numini,  voisque  tjiis  cultoribus.— 
The  iiiromparable  pliancy  of  a  Polytheist! 

"■  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  prefecture,  (xxvii,  9),, 
styles  liini  prseclarae  indolis,  gravitatisqiie,  senator,  (xxii,  7,  and 
Vales  ad  ioc.)  A  curious  inscription  (Gruter  MCII,  No.  2),  records, 
in  two  columns,  his  religious  and  civil  lionours.  In  one  line  he  was 
Pontiffof  the  Sun,  and  of  Vesta,  Ausjur,  Quindeccmvir,  Hieropliant, 
&c.  Sec.  In  the  other,  1.  Quaestor  canditatus,  more  probably  titular. 
2.  Praetor.  3.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  Unibria.  4.  Consular  of  Lu- 
sitania.  5.  Proconsul  of  Achaia.  G.  Prefect  of  Rome.  7.  Pretorian 
prefect  of  Italy.  8.  Of  Illyricum.  9.  Consul  elect;  but  lie  died  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  year  385.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Enipe- 
renrs,  torn,  v,  p.  241,  73G. 

'  Facite  me  RomanjB  urbis  episcopum  ;  et  ero  protinus  Christianus, 
Jcrom,  torn,  ii,  p.  1C5).  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Damasui 
would  not  have  purchased  hii  conversion  at  such  a  price» 
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spirit,  of  ancient  discipline,  were  the  principal  chap. 
motives  of  their  judicious  choice.  The  eager-  ,^S^Z,. 
ness  of  the  troops,  who  pressed  him  to  nomi- 
nate his  colleague,  was  justified  by  the  dange- 
rous situation  of  public  affairs  ;  even  Valen- 
tinian  himself  was  conscious,  that  the  abilities 
of  the  most  active  mind  were  unequal  to  the 
defence  of  the  distant  frontiers  of  an  invaded 
monarchy.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Julian  had 
relieved  the  barbarians  from  the  terror  of  his 
name,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  rapine  and 
conquest  excited  the  nations  of  the  East,  of  the 
North,  and  of  the  South.  Their  inroads  were  a.  d. 
often  vexatious,  and  sometimes  formidable ;  ^^'^'^'*^* 
but,  during'  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  protected 
his  own  dominions  ;  and  his  powerful  genius 
seemed  to  inspire  and  direct  the  feeble  counsels 
of  his  brother.  Perhaps  the  method  of  annals 
would  more  forcibly  express  the  urgent  and  di- 
vided cares  of  the  two  emperors ;  but  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  likewise,  would  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  tedious  and  desultory  narrative. 
A  separate  view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of 
war;  I.Germany;  II.  Britain;  III.  Africa; 
IV.  The  East;  and,  V.  the  Danube;  will  im- 
press a  more  distinct  image  of  the  military  state 
of  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of  Valentinian 
and  Valens. 

I.  The  ambassadors    of  the   Alemanni  had  J;^^^^" 
been  offended  by  the  harsh  and  haughty  beha-  '^"''^  Aie. 

-,  TT  '         •  .  /•   .1  rr  %         1  manni  in- 

viour  01  Ursacius,  master  of  the  oiii'ces  y  who,  vadtGani, 

A.  D.  365. 

*  Aramian.  xxvi,  5.    Valesitis   adds   a  long  and  good  note  on  the 
Bi'^ster  of  the  offices. 
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CHAP,  by  an  act  of  unseasonable  parsimony,  had  di- 
*  minished  the  value,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  of 


the  presents,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  either 
from  custom  or  treaty,  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  emperor.  They  expressed,  and  they  com- 
municated to  their  countrymen,  their  strong 
sense  of  the  national  affront.  The  irascible 
minds  of  the  chiefs  were  exasperated  by  th(i 
suspicion  of  contempt ;  and  the  martial  youth 
crowded  to  their  standard.  Before  Valentinian 
could  pass  the  Alps,  the  villages  of  Gaul  were 
in  flames ;  before  his  General  Dagalaiphus 
could  encounter  the  Alemanni.  they  had  secur- 
ed the  captives  and  the  spoil  in  the  forests  of 
A.  B.  3fi6,  Germany.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
January,  yg^^^  ^\^q  military  force  of  the  whole  nation,  in 
deep  and  solid  columns,  broke  through  the 
barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  severity  of  a 
northern  winter.  Two  Roman  counts  were  de- 
feated and  mortally  wounded  ;  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  displayed,  with 
hisulting  shouts  and  menaces,  the  trophy  of 
their  victory.  The  standard  was  recovered; 
but  the  Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  shame 
of  their  disgrace  and  flight  in  the  eyes  of  their 
severe  judge.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Valentinian, 
that  his  soldiers  must  learn  to  fear  their  com- 
mander, before  they  could  cease  to  fear  the 
enemy.  The  troops  were  solemnly  assembled  ; 
and  the  trembling  Batavians  were  inclosed 
within  the  circle  of  the  imperial  army.  Valen- 
tinian then  ascended  his  tribunal ;  and,  as  if  he 
disdainef(  to  ounis/i  :i3wardice  with  death,  he 
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inflicted  a  stainof  indelibleignominyoiithe  offi-   chap 
cers,  whose  misconduct  and  pusillanimity  "W'ere^,^,,^^^^^^ 


found  to  be  the  first  occasion  of  the  defeat.  The 
Batavians  were  degraded  from  their  rank, 
stripped  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  to  be 
sold  for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  this 
tremendous  sentence  the  troops  fell  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  deprecated  the  indignation  of 
their  sovereign,  and  protested,  that,  if  he  would 
indulge  them  in  another  trial,  they  would  ap- 
prove themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Valentinian,  with 
affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their  entreaties  ; 
the  Batavians  resumed  their  arms ;  and,  with 
their  arms,  the  invincible  resolution  of  wiping 
away  their  disgrace  in  the  blood  of  the  Ale- 
manni."  The  principal  cosi.uiand  was  declined 
by  Dagalaiphus  ;  and  that  experienced  general, 
who  had  represented,  perhaps  with  too  much 
prudence,  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, had  the  mortification,  before  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival  Jovinus  con- 
vert those  difficulties  into  a  decisive  advantage 
over  the  scattered  forces  of  the  barbarians. — 
At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  army  of  caval- Their  dc 
ry,  infantry,  and  light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced,  ^'^''*' 
with  cautious  and  rapid  steps,  to  Scarponna," 

"  Ammian.  xxvii,  1 ;  Zosimus,  I.  iv,  p.  208.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Batavians  is  suppressed  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  regard 
for  military  honour,  which  could  not  affect  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
■ucceeding  age. 

"  See  d'Anville,  Notice  de  I'ancienne  Gaule,  p.  687.  The  name  of 
the  Moselle,  which  is  not  specified  by  Ammianus,  is  clearly  under* 
•tood  by  Maicou,  (Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  vii,8). 
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CHAP,  in  the  territory  of  Metz,  where  he  surprised  a 
^^/^■^^  large  division  of  the  A lemanni,  before  they  had 
time  to  run  to  their  arms  ;  and  flushed  his  sol- 
diers with  the  confidence  of  an  easy  and  blood- 
less victory.  Another  division,  or  rather  army, 
of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel  and  wanton  devas- 
tation of  the  adjacent  country,  reposed  them- 
selves on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jo- 
vinus,  who  had  viev/ed  the  ground  wdth  the  eye 
of  a  general,  made  his  silent  approach  through  a 
deep  and  w^oody  vale,  till  he  could  distinctly 
perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the  Germans. 
Some  were  bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the  river ; 
others  were  combing  their  long  and  flaxen  hair ; 
others  again  were  swallowing  large  draughts 
of  rich  and  delicious  wine.  On  a  sudden  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpet ;  they 
saw  the  enemy  in  their  camp.  Astonishment 
produced  disorder ;  disorder  was  followed  by 
flight  and  dismay  ;  and  the  confused  multitude 
of  the  bravest  warriors  was  pierced  by  the 
swords  and  javelins  of  the  legionaries  and  aux- 
iliaries. The  fugitives  escaped  to  the  third  and 
most  considerable  camp,  in  the  Catalaunian 
plains,  near  Chalons  in  Champagne  :  the  strag- 
gling detachments  were  hastily  recalled  to  their 
standard ;  and  the  barbarian  chiefs,  alarmed 
and  admonished  by  the  fate  of  their  compa- 
nions, prepared  to  encounter,  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, the  victorious  forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Va- 
lentinian.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict 
lasted  a  whole  summer's  day,  with  equal  va- 
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Jour,  and  with  alternate  success.     The  Romans    chap. 
at   length   prevailed,   with   the    loss   of  about ,^", 


twelve  hundred  men.  Six  thousand  of  the 
Alenianni  were  slain,  four  thousand  were 
wounded  ;  and  the  brave  Jovinus,  after  chasing 
the  flying  remnant  of  their  host  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive 
the  applause  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  ensigns 
of  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.^  Thcjuiy. 
triumph  of  the  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by 
their  treatment  of  the  captive  king,  whom  they 
hung  on  a  gibbet  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  indignant  general.  This  disgraceful  act 
of  cruelty,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fury 
of  the  troops,  was  followed  by  the  deliberate 
nmrder  of  Withicab,  the  son  ofVadomair;  a 
German  prince,  of  a  weak  and  sickly  constitu- 
tion, but  of  a  daring  and  formidable  spirit.  The 
domestic  assassin  was  instigated  and  protected 
by  the  Romans  -^  and  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  justice  betrayed  their  secret 
apprehension  of  the  weakness  of  the  declining 
empire.  The  use  of  the  dagger  is  seldom 
adopted  in  public  councils,  as  long  as  they 
retain  any  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
sword. 

While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled 
by  their  recent  calamities,  the  pride  of  Valen" 
tinian  was  mortified  by  the  unexpected  surpri- 


'  The  battles  are  described  by  Amtnianns,  (xxvii,  2),  and  by  Zosi» 
mils,  (1.  iv,  p.  209),  who  supposes  Valentiniau  to  have  been  present 
'  Studio  Bolicitaiite  nostrorum,  occubiiit.    Amniian.  xxvii,  10. 
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CHAP,    sal  of  Mogiintiaciim,  or  Mentz,  the  principal 
^^^'    city  of  the  Upper  Germany.     In  the  insuspici- 
Vaicnti-     ous  momcnt  of  a  Christian  festival,  Rando,  a 
aliirtoTti-^  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who  had  long  medi- 
lii  in'r      ^ted  his  attempt,  suddenly  passed  the  Rhine, 
*  u.  368    entered  the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  with 
a  multitude  of  captives  of  either  sex.     Valen- 
tinian  resolved  to  execute  severe  vengeance  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation.      Count  Sebas- 
tian, with  the  bands  of  Italy  and  Illyricum,  was 
ordered  t6  invade  their  country,  most  probably 
on  the  side  of  Rhaetia.     The  emperor  in  per- 
son, accompanied   by  his  son  Gratian,  passed 
the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
which  was  supported  on  both   flanks  by  Jovi- 
nus  and  Severus,  the  two  masters-general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  West.      The  Ale- 
manni,   unable  to  prevent  the   devastation   of 
their  villages,  fixed  their  camp  on  a  lofty,  and 
almost  inaccessible,   mountain,   in  the  modern 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely  expected 
the  approach  of  the  Romans.     The  life  of  Va- 
lentinian  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,   by 
the  intrepid   curiosity  with  which  he  persisted 
to  explore  some  secret  and  unguarded  path. 
A  troop  of  barbarians  suddenly  rose  from  their 
ambuscade;  and  the  emperor,  who  vigorously 
spurred  his  horse  down  a  steep  and  slippery  de- 
scent, was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  armour- 
bearer,  and  his  helmet,  magnificently  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.     At  the  signal  of 
the  general  assault,  the  Roman  troops  encom- 
passed and  ascended  the  mountain  of  Solid- 
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nlum  on  three  different  sides.  Every  step  which  chap. 
they  gained,  increased  their  ardour,  and  abat-  ^^J^^Jj^^ 
ed  the  resistance  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  their 
united  forces  had  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  they  impetuously  urged  the  barbarians 
down  the  northern  descent,  where  Count  Se- 
bastian was  posted  to  intercept  their  retreat. 
After  this  signal  victory,  Valentinian  returned 
to  his  winter-quarters,  at  Treves;  where  he  in- 
dulged the  public  joy  by  the  exhibition  of  splen- 
did and  triumphal  games."  But  the  wise  mo- 
narch, instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of 
Germany,  confined  his  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic  frontier, 
against  an  enemy,  Avhose  strength  was  renewed 
by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers,  which  ioces- 
antly  flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the 
North."'  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  its 
source  to  the  streights  of  the  ocean,  were  close- 
ly planted  with  strong  castles  and  convenient 
towers ;  new  works  and  new  arms  were  in- 
vented by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who  was 
skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts:  and  his  numer- 
ous levies  of  Roman  and  barbarian  youth  were 
severely  trained  in  all  the  exercises  of  war.  The 
progress  of  the  work,  which  was  sometimes  op- 

*  The  expedition  of  Valentinian  is  related  by  Ammianus,  (xxvii, 
10);  and  celebrated  by  Ausonius,  (Mosell.  421,  &c.),  who  foolishly 
supposes,  that  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 

•"  Iminanis  enira  natio,  jam  inde  ab  incunabulis  primis  varietate 
casuum  iuiminuta ;  ita  saepius  adolescit,  nt  fiiisse  lon<iis  sseculis  aesti- 
nietur  intacta.  Ammian.  xxviii,  5.  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des 
Peuples  de  PEurope,  tom.  iv,  p.  370)  ascribes  the  fecundity  of  the 
Alcniauni  to  their  easy  adoption  of  strangers. 
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CHAP,   posed  by  modest   representations,  and   some- 
— /.-,,   times  by  hostile  attempts,  secured  thetranquil- 
b'ty  of  Gaul  during  the  nine  subsequent  years 
of  the  administration  of  Valentinian/ 
^m.ibns       That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  prac- 
A.  D.  371    tised  the  wise  maxims  of  Diocletian,  was  studi- 
ous to  foment  and  excite  the  intestine  divisions 
of  the  tribes  of  Germany.      About  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  countries,  perhaps  of 
Lusace  and  Thuringia,   on  either  side  of  the 
Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the  vague  dominion  of 
the   BuRGUNDiANs  ;    a  warlike  and  numerous 
people  of  the  Vandal  race,*^  whose  obscure  name 
insensibly  swelled   into   a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  has   finally  settled  on  a  flourishing  pro- 
vince.    The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  ancient   manners  of  the   Burgundians,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  difference  of  their  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution.     The  appella- 
ion  of  Hendinos  was  given  to  the  king  or  ge- 
neral, and  the  title  of  Sinistus  to  the  high  priest 
of  the  nation.     The  person  of  the  priest  was 
sacred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual ;  but  the  tem- 
poral government  was  held  by  a  very  precari- 
ous tenure.     If  the  events  of  war  accused  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  the  king,  he  was  imme- 
diately deposed;  and  the  injustice  of  his  sub- 
jects made  him  responsible  for  the  fertility  of 

•=  Ammian.  xxviii,  2  ;  Zosimus,  1.  iv,  p.  214.  The  younger  Victor 
mentions  the  mechanical  genius  of  ValentiniaD,  nova  arma  mcditari; 
fingere  terra  sen  limo  simulacra. 

^  Bellicosos  et  pubis  immensae  viribus  aiQuentes ;  et  ideo  metuendot 
finitimis  univcrsis.     Amniian.  xxviii,  5. 
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the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  chap. 
which  seemed  to  fall  more  properly  within  the  xxv. 
sacerdotal  department.'  The  disputed  posses- 
sion of  some  salt-pits^  engaged  the  Alemanni 
and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent  contests:  the 
latter  were  easily  tempted,  by  the  secret  solici- 
tations, and  liberal  offers,  of  the  emperor ;  and 
their  fabulous  descent  from  the  Roman  soldiers, 
Avho  had  formerly  been  left  to  garrison  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Drusus,  was  admitted  with  mu- 
tual credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual 
interest.  An  army  of  fourscore  thousand 
Burgundians  soon  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  impatiently  required  the  sup- 
port and  subsidies  which  Valentinian  had  pro- 
mised :  but  they  were  amused  with  excuses 
and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a  fruitless  ex- 
pectation, they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The 
arms  and  fortifications  of  the  Gallic  frontier 
checked  the  fury  of  their  just  resentment;  and 
their  massacre  of  the  captives  served  to  em- 
bitter   the    hereditary  feud    of    the    Burgun- 

*  I  am  always  apt  to  suspert  historians  and  travellers  of  improving 
extraordinary  facts  into  general  laws.  Aiiiniianus  ascribes  a  similar 
cnstom  to  Eirypt:  and  the  Chinese  have  imputed  it  to  the  Tatshi,  or 
Roman  empire,  (de  Giiignes,  Hist,  des  Hiins,  torn,  ii,  part  i,  p.  79). 

^  Salinarnin  tiniunifine  cansii  Alemannis  saepe  jnigai>ant.  Amrcian. 
xxviii,5.  Possibly  tliey  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Sola,  a  river  wiiich 
produced  salt,  and  which  had  been  the  object  of  ancient  contention. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiii,  .57,  and  Lipsius  ad  loc. 

5  Jam  inde  temporibns  priscis  sobolem  se  esse  Romanam  Biwgisndii 
sciiint:  and  the  vague  tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  legnlar 
form,  (Oros.  1.  vii,  c.  32).  It  is  annihilated  by  the  decisive  authority 
of  Pliny,  who  composed  the  history  of  Drusus,  and  served  in  Germany, 
(Piin.  Secund.  Epist.  iii,  5),  within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  that 
liero  Germanoritm  genera  qninque  j  Vindili,  quorutn  pars  Burgtmdiont$f 
Sec.  (Hist.  Natur  iv,  28). 
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CHAP,   dians  and  the  Alensanni.     The  inconstancy  of 

XXV.  .  . 

',  a  wise  prince  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 

some  alteration  of  circumstances  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  the  original  design  of  Valentinian  to  in- 
timidate, rather  than  to  destroy,  as  the  balance 
of  power  would  have  been  equally  overturned 
by  the  extirpation  of  either  of  the  German  na- 
tions. Among  the  princes  of  the  Alemanni, 
Macrianus,  who,  with  a  Roman  name,  had  as- 
sumed the  arts  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman, 
deserved  his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  emperor 
himself,  with  a  light  and  unencumbered  band, 
condescended  to  pass  the  Rhine,  marched  fifty 
miles  into  the  country,  and  would  infallibly 
have  seized  the  object  of  liis  pursuit,  if  his  ju- 
dicious measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  the 
impatience  of  the  troops.  Macrianus  was  af- 
terwards admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  personal 
conference  with  the  emperor;  and  the  favours 
which  he  received,  fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his 
death,  a  steady  and  sincere  friend  of  the  repub- 
lic." 
The  Sax.  The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of 
Valentinian;  but  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tian  was  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Sa^xons.  That  celebrated  name,  in  which  we 
have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest,  escaped  the 
notice  of  Tacitus :  and  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy, 
it  faintly  marks  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbric 

'The  wars  and  negotiations,  relative  to  the  Burgnndians  and  Ale- 
manni, aie  distinctly  related  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (xxviii,  5  ; 
xxix,  4  ;  xx«,  3).  Orosiiis  (1.  vii,  c.  32),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerom 
and  Cassiocloiius,  fix  some  dates,  and  add  some  circumstances. 


ous, 
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peninsula,  and  three  small  islands  towards  the    chap. 

mouth  of  the  Elbe.*     This  contracted  territory, ^Jj^ 

the  present  duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps  of 
Hoi  stein,  was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the 
inexhaustible  swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned 
over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the  British  island 
with  their  language,  their  laws,  and  their  co- 
lonies; and  who  so  long  defended  the  liberty  of 
the  North  against  the  arms  of  Charlemagne/ 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  easily  derived 
from  the  similar  manners,  and  loose  constitu- 
tion, of  the  tribes  of  Germany ;  which  were 
blended  with  each  other  by  the  slightest  acci- 
dents of  war  or  friendship.  The  situation  of  the 
native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the 
hazardous  professions  of  fishermen  and  pirates ; 
and  the  success  of  their  first  adventures  would 
naturally  excite  the  emulation  of  their  bravest 
countrymen,  who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Every 
tide  might  float  down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of 
canoes,  filled  with  hardy  and  intrepid  associ- 
ates, who  aspired  to  behold  the  unbounded 
prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  to  taste  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  unknown  worlds.  It  should 
seem  probable,  however,  that  the  most  numer- 

'  Ew(  Toy  avxi\a.  Tuf  Kif^^pimij  ;^sp3-ovDa-a  'S.a.^onq.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  (the  Cimbric  promontory  of  Pliny,  iv,  27), 
Ptolemy  fixes  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbri.  He  fills  the  interval  between 
tlie  Saxons  and  the  Cimbri  with  six  obscure  tribes,  who  were  united,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national  appellation  of  Danet. 
Sec  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  iii,  c  21,  22,  23. 

"  M.  d'Aville  (Etablissement  des  Etats  de  I'Europe,  &c.  p.  19—26) 
hu  marked  the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charlemagne.  > 
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CHAP,   ous  auxiliaries  of  the  Saxons  were  furnished 

^^ \^^  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of 

the  Baltic.  They  possessed  arms  and  ships, 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habits  of  naval 
war;  but  the  difficulty  of  issuing  through  the 
northern  columns  of  Hercules,'  (which,  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  are  obstructed  with 
ice),  confined  their  skill  and  courage  within  the 
limits  of  a  spacious  lake.  The  rumour  of  the 
successful  armaments  which  sailed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  would  soon  provoke  them 
to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Sleswig,  and  to 
launch  their  vessels  on  the  great  sea.  The  va- 
rious troops  of  pirates  and  adventurers,  who 
fought  under  the  same  standard,  were  insensi- 
bly united  in  a  permanent  society,  at  first  of 
rapine,  and  afterwards  of  government.  A  mi- 
litary confederation  was  gradually  moulded 
into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of 
marriage  and  consanguinity;  and  the  adjacent 
tribes  who  solicited  the  alliance,  accepted  the 
name  and  laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were 
not  established  by  the  most  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, we  should  appear  to  abuse  the  credulity 
of  our  readers,  by  the  description  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  British  Channel, 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  keel  of  their  large  flat- 


'  The  fleet  of  Drnsiis  had  failed  in  tlieir  attempt  to  pass,  or  even  to 
approach  the  Sound,  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance,  tlie  co- 
lumns of  Hercules)  ;  and  the  naval  enterprize  was  never  resumed, 
(Tacit,  de  Moribns  German,  c.  34).  The  knowledge  which  the  Ro- 
mans  acquired  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  Baltic,  (c.  41,  45),  was  ob. 
tained  by  their  land  journeys  in  «earch  of  amber. 
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bottomed  boats  was  framed   of  light  timber,   chap 


but  the  sides  and  upper  works  consisted  only  of 
wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong*  hides." — 
In  the  course  of  their  slow  and  distant  naviga- 
tions, theymnst  always  have  been  exposed  to 
the  danger,  and  very  frequently  to  the  misfor 
tune,  of  shipwreck  ;  and  the  naval  annals  of 
the  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the 
accounts  of  the  losses  which  they  sustained  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the  dar- 
ing spirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the  perils,  both 
of  the  sea,  and  of  the  shore :  their  skill  was 
confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enterprize ;  the 
meanest  of  their  mariners  was  alike  capable  of 
handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  sail,  or  of  conduct- 
*^g  a  vessel ;  and  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the 
appearance  of  a  tempest,  which  concealed  their 
design,  and  dispersed  the  fleets  of  the  enemy." 
After  they  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  West,  they  ex- 
tended the  scene  of  their  depredations,  and  the 
most  sequestered  places  had  no  reason  to  pre- 
sume on  their  security.     The  Saxon  boats  drew 

"  Quin  et  Arcmoricns  piratam  Saxnna  tractiis 


Sperabat ;  cui  pelle  salum  fulcare  Britanniim 
Ludus;  et  assuto  glaucmn  mare  findeie  lembo. 

Sidon,  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  3G9. 
The  genius  of  Cassar  imitated,  for  a  particular  service,  tliese  riide,  but 
li^ht,  vessels,  whicli  were  likewise  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain, 
(Comment,  de  Bell.  Civil,  i,  51,  and  Gnichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires 
Militaires,  torn,  ii,  p.  41,  42).  The  British  vessels  would  now  astonish 
the  genius  of  Caesar. 

"  The  best  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  (1.  viii,  epist.  6,  p.  223,  edit.  Sirmond.)  and  the 
best  commentary  in  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  (Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchic 
Franjoisc,  &c.  torn,  i,  1  i,  c  16,  p.  148-156.     See  likewise  p.  77j  78). 
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CHAP.  SO  little  water,  that  they  could  easily  proceed 
*"^^^    fourscore  or  an  hundred  miles  up   the   great 


rivers  ;  their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable,  that 
they  were  transported  on  waggons  from  one 
river  to  another  ;  and  the  pirates  who  had  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine, 
might  descend,  with  the  rapid  stream  of  the 
i..i>.3ri.  Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  afflicted  by  the  Saxons ;  a  military 
count  was  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  sea- 
coast,  or  Armorican  limit ;  and  that  officer,  who 
found  his  strength,  or  his  abilities,  unequal  to 
the  task,  implored  the  assistance  of  Severus, 
master-general  of  the  infantry.  The  Saxons, 
surrounded  and  out-numbered,  were  forced  to 
relinquish  their  spoil,  and  to  yield  a  select  band 
of  their  tall  and  robust  youth  to  serve  in  the 
imperial  armies.  They  stipulated  only  a  safe 
and  honourable  retreat :  and  the  condition  was 
readily  granted  by  the  Roman  general  ;  who 
meditated  an  act  of  perfidy,"  imprudent  as  it 
was  inhuman,  while  a  Saxon  remained  alive, 
and  in  arms,  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  country- 
men. The  premature  eagerness  of  the  infantry, 
who  were  secretly  posted  in  a  deep  valley,  be- 
trayed the  ambuscade  ;  and  they  would  per- 
haps have  fallen  the  victims  of  their  own  treach- 
ery, if  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers,  alarmed  by 
the  noise  of  the  combat,  had  not  hastily  advan- 


*  Ammian.  (xxviii,  5)  justifies  fliis  brcarh  of  faiUi  to  pirates  and 
robbers  ;  and  Orosius  (1.  vii,  c.  32)  nioie  clearly  expresses  Iheir  real 
guilt  3  virluteatque  agilitite  terribiles. 
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ced  to  extricate  their  companions,  and  to  over-    chap 
whelm  the  undaunted  valour  of  the  Saxons.— 


Some  of  tlie  prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge 
of  tiie  sword,  to  shed  their  blood  in,  the  amphi- 
tlieatre  :  and  tlie  orator  Symmachus  complains, 
that  twenty-nine  of  those  desperate  savages,  by 
strangling  themselves  with  their  own  hands, 
had  disappointed  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
Yet  the  polite  and  philosophic  citizens  of  Rome 
weie  impressed  with  the  deepest  horror,  when 
they  were  informed,  that  the  Saxons  consecrat- 
ed to  the  gods  the  tytha  of  their  human  spoil ; 
and  that  they  ascertained  by  lot  the  objects  of 
tlie  barbarous  sacrifice.^ 

II.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  ii.  Bri- 
Trojans,  of  Scandinavians  and  Spaniards,  which  The'Voots 
flattered  the  pride,  and  amused  the  credulity,  ^"'^  ^^'^'^* 
of  our  rude  ancestors,  have  insensibly  vanished 
in  the  light  of  science  and  philosophy.''     The 
present  age  is  satisfied  witli  the  simple  and  ra- 
tional opinion,  that  the  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  gradually  peopled   from   the 
adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.     From  the  roast  of 
Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and  Ulster, 

P  Symmachus  (1.  ii,  epist.  4G)  still  presumes  to  mention  the  sacred 
names  of  Socrates  and  philosophy.  Sidoiiiiis,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
niiffht  condemn  (1.  viii,  epist.  C)  with  less  inconsistency,  the  human  sa- 
crifices of  the  Saxons. 

'1  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  learned  Camden  was  oblig- 
fd  to  undermine,  with  respectful  scepticism,  the  Romance  of  2?ru<((i 
the. Trojan;  who  is  now  buried  in  silent  oblivion,  with  Scota,  the 
daiigliter  ofPharaoh,  aud  her  numerous  progeny.  Yet  I  am  inform- 
ed, that  some  champions  of  the  Milesian  colony  may  still  be  found 
among  the  original  natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  condition,  grasp  at  any  visions,  of  their  past  or  future 
glory. 

VOL.  rv.  u 
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CHAP,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  ori2:in  was  distinctly 

XXV  ^  c:'  . 

^ '^^  preserved,  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  lan- 
guage, of  religion,  and  of  manners:  and  the  pe- 
culiar characters  of  the  British  tribes,  might  be 
naturally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  acciden- 
tal and  local  circumstances/  The  Roman  pro- 
vince was  reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and 
peaceful  servitude :  the  rights  of  savage  free- 
dom were  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  northern 
region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign  ot 
Constan tine,  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the 
Scots  and  of  the  Picts,"  who  have  since  expe- 
rienced a  very  different  fortune.  The  power, 
and  almost  the  memory,  ofthePicts,  have  been 
extinguished  by  their  successful  rivals;  and  the 
Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by 
an  equal  and  voluntary  union,  the  honours  of 

'  Taritns,  or  rather  liis  fatlier-in-law  Aorricola,  might  remark  the 
German  or  Spanisli  complexion  of  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was 
tlieir  sober  deliberate  opiiiion. — "  In  iiniversnm  tamen  aestinianti  Gal* 
"  los  viciniim  solum  occiipasse  eredibile  est,     Eoriim  sacra  deprelien- 

"  das  .  .  .  scrmo  baud  niultum  diversns,  (in  Vit.  Agricol.c.  xi)." 

Czesar  had  obseived  their  common  religion,  (Comment,  de  Belle  Galil- 
eo, vi.  13);  and  in  his  lime  tl-.e  emigration  from  the  Btlgic  Gaul  was 
a  recent,  or  at  least  an  historical  event,  (v,  10),  CHmbden,tlie  British 
Strabd,  has  modrstly  ascertained  our  genuine  antiquities,  (Britannia, 
vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  ii-xxxi.) 

'In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonian  antiquity,  I  have 
chosen  for  my  guidess  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders,  whom  • 
their  birth  and  education  had  pccuiiarly  qualified  for  that  office.  See 
Critical  Disst  rtations  on  the  Origin,  Antiquities,  &c  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, by  Di  John  Macplurson,  London,  1768,  in  4to.  j  and.  Intro- 
duction to  tl f  Histoiy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  James  Mac- 
|>lierson,  Ksq.  Loudon,  1/73,  in  4to,  tbiid  edit.  Dr.  Macpherson  was 
8  minister  in  the  i«.|e  of  Sky  :  and  it  is  a  circumstance  honourable  for 
tiie  pie-venf  age,  that  a  work,  replete  with  pri  dition  and  <rilici»m, 
sliMuid  iiBvc  been  cojn|)0S8d  iu  tb«  uiei>t  remot*  of  the  Hebii'''- 
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the  English  name.     The  hand  of  nature    had    chai». 

....  xvv 

contrilnited   to  mark  the  ancieiit  distinction  of^,/^;_^* 

the  Scots   and  Picts,     The  former   Mcre   the 
men  of  the  hills,   and  the  latter  those  of  the 
plain.     The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  may  be 
considered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which, 
even  in  a  rude  state  of  tillage,  was  capable  of 
producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  ;  and 
the  epithet  of  cruilnich,  or  wheat-eaters,  expres- 
sed the  contempt,  or  envy,  of  the  carnivorous 
highlander.     The  cultivation  of  the  earth  niight 
introduce  a  more  accurate  separation  of  pro- 
perty, and   the  habits  of  a  sedentary  life  ;  but 
the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  still  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  Picts;  and  their  warriors,   who 
stripped  themselves  for  a  day  of  battle,  were 
distinguished,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  strange  fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bo- 
dies with  gaudy  colours  and  fantastic  figures. 
The  western  part  of  Caledonia  irregularly  rises 
into  wild  and  barren  hills,  which  scarcely  re- 
pay the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  are  most 
profitably  used  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.     The 
high  landers  were  condemned  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  shepherds  and  hunters;  and  as  they 
seldom  were  fixed  to  any  permanent  habitation, 
they  acquired  the  expressive  name  of  Scots,    \ 
which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  said  to   be  equi-   ( 
valent  to  that  of  icctndercrs^  or  vagnmts.     The    i 
inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to  seek 
a    fresh   supply  of  food  in   the  waters.     The 
deep  lakes  and  bays  which  intersect  their  coun- 
try, are  plentifully  stored  with  fish;  and  they 
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CHAP  gradually  ventured  to  cast  their  nets  in  the 
xxv 
,,!,,  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  vicinity  of  the  He- 
brides, so  profusely  scattered  along  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  tempted  their  curiosity,  and 
improved  their  skill ;  and  they  acquired,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  art,  or  rather  the  habit,  of 
managing  their  boats  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  and 
of  steering  their  nocturnal  course  by  the  light 
of  the  well-known  stars.  The  two  bold  head- 
lands of  Caledonia  almost  touch  the  shores  of 
a  spacious  island,  which  obtained,  from  its  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  the  epithet  of  Green;  and 
has  preserved,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the 
name  of  Erin,  or  lerne,  or  Ireland.  It  is  proha- 
ble,  that,  in  some  remote  period  of  antiquity, 
the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received  a  colony  of 
hungry  Scots ;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the 
North,  who  had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms 
of  the  legions,  spread  their  conquests  over  the 
savage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary 
island.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  declining  age 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Caledonia,  Ireland,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots  ; 
and  that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were  often  as- 
sociated in  military  enterprize,  were  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  various  accidents  of  their  mutual 
fortunes.  They  long  cherished  the  lively  tradi- 
tion of  their  common  name  and  origin ;  and  the 
missionaries  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  who  diffused 
the  light  of  Christianity  over  North  Britain, 
established  the  vain  opinion,  that  their  Irish 
countrymen  were  the  natural  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual fathers  of  the  Scottish  race.     The  loose 
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and  obscure  tradition  has  been  preserved  by    chap. 

the  venerable  Bede,   who  scattered  some  rays ,,,.,, 

of  light  over  the  darkness  of  the  eighth  century. 
On  this  slight  foundation,  an  huge  superstruc- 
ture of  fable  was  gradually  reared,  by  the  bards, 
and  the  monks  ;  two  orders  of  men,  who  equal- 
ly abused  the  privilege  of  fiction.  The  Scottish 
nation,  with  mistaken  pride,  adopted  their  Irish 
genealogy  :  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line  of 
imaginary  kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy 
ofBoethius,  and  the  classic  elegance  of  Bu- 
chanan.^ 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  Thrii  ;„. 
destructive  inroads  of  tlie  Scots  and  Picts  re-  BHtaUi" 
quired  the  presence  of  his  youngest  son,  who  ok^^gg 
reigned  in  the  western  empire.     Constans  visit- 
ed  his    British    dominions :  but  we  may  foi:m 
some  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  achieve- 

*Tlie  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  has  been  revi»ed,  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  its  decay,  and  strenuously  supported,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
akcr,  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  i,  p.  431,  431;  and  Genuine  History 
of  the  Britons  asserted,  &c.  p.  151-293).  Yet  he  acknowledges— 1. 
That  the  Scots  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (A.  D.  340)  were  already  set- 
tled in  Caledonia;  and  that  the  Roman  authors  do  not  afford  any  hints 
of  their  emigration  from  another  country.  2.  That  all  the  accounts  of 
such  emigrations,  which  have  been  asserted,  or  received,  by  Irish 
beirds,  Scotch  historians,  or  English  antiquaries,  (Buchanan,  Camb- 
den.  Usher,  Still<ngfleet,  &c.),  are  totally  fabulous.  3.  That  three  of 
the  Irish  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  (A.  D.  150),  were 
of  Caledonian  extraction.  4.  That  a  younger  branch  of  Caledonian 
princes,  of  the  house  of  Fingal,  acquired  and  possessed  tlie  monarchy 
of  Ireland.  After  these  concessions,  the  remaining  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  T^'hitaker  and  his  adversaries  is  minute  and  obscure.  The 
gfnuiTie  history  which  he  produces,  of  a  Fergus,  the  cousin  of  Ossian, 
who  was  transplanted  (A.  D.  320)  from  Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built 
on  a  conjectural  supplement  to  the  Erse  poetry;  and  the  feeble  evi- 
dcHce  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.— 
The  lively  spirit  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  antiquarian  has  tempted 
him  to  forget  the  nature  of  a  question,  which  he  so  vehemently  debates, 
mad  so  absolutely  decides. 
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cH^p.  mentp,  by  the  language  of  panegyric,  ^vhich  ce- 
^,^  "^^^ ' ,  lebrates  only  his  triumj)!)  over  ihe  elements  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune  of  a  safe 
and  easy  passage  from  the  port  of  Bologne  to 
the  harbour  of  Sandwich."  The  calamities 
which  the  afflicted  provincials  continued  to  ex- 
perience, from  foreign  w  ar  and  domestic  tyran- 
ny, were  aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt 
administration  of  the  eunuchs  of  Constantius; 
and  the  transient  relief  which  they  might  obtain 
from  the  virtues  of  Julian,  was  soon  lost  by  the 
absence  and  death  of  their  benefactor.  The 
sums  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  pain- 
fully collected,  or  liberally  transmitted,  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  w  ere  intercepted  by  the 
avarice  of  the  commanders  ;  discharges,  or  at 
least  exemptions,  from  the  military  service, 
vrere  publicly  sold  ;  the  distress  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  injuriously  deprived  of  their  legal 
and  scanty  subsistence,  provoked  them  to  fre- 
quent desertion  ;  the  nerves  of  discipline  were 
relaxed,  and  the  highways  were  infested  with 
robbers.''  The  oppression  of  the  good,  and  the 
impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to 
difiYise  through  the  island  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  revolt;  and  every  ambitious  sub- 
ject, every  desperate  exile,  miglit  entertain  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  subverting  the  weak  and  dis- 

"  Hyeme  tumcntes  ac  sasTientcs  imdas  calcastis  Oceani  sub  lemis 
Testris ;  .  .  .  insperatam  impeiaturis  faciem  Biitanniis  cxpavit.  Ju- 
lius Fiiniiciis  Maternus  d?  Erroie  Piofan,  Relifr.  p.  461,  edit.  Gronov. 
ad  calcem  Minuc.  Fael.     SeeTilkmont,  (Hist,  des  Empcicurs,  toni.  iv, 

p.  33ro 

*  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xxxix,  p.  264.  This  curious  passage 
bis  escaped  the  diligrnce  of  our  Britisii  antiquaries. 
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"HAP 
XXV. 


tracted  j>overnnient  of   Britain.      Tlie  hostile    chap 


tribes  of  the  North,  ^vho  detested  the  pride 
and  power  of  the  King  of  the  \VorUl,  suspend- 
ed their  domestic  feuds  ;  and  the  barbarians  of 
tlie  land  and  sea,  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the 
Saxons,  spread  themselves,  with  rapid  and  ir- 
resistible fury,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to 
the  shores  of  Kent.  Every  production  of  art 
and  nature,  every  object  of  convenience  or 
luxury,  which  they  ^vere  incapable  of  creat- 
ing by  labour,  or  procuring  by  trade,  was 
accumulated  in  the  rich  and  fruitful  pro- 
vince of  Britain.^  A  philosopher  may  de- 
plore the  eternal  discord  of  the  human  race, 
but  he  will  confess,  that  the  desire  of  spoil  is 
a  more  rational  provocation  than  the  vanity  of 
conquest.  From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapacious  spirit  continu- 
ed to  instigate  tlie  poor  and  hardy  Caledonians: 
but  the  same  people,  whose  generous  humanity 
seems  to  inspire  the  songs  of  Ossian,  was  dis- 
graced by  a  savage  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of 
peace,  and  of  the  laws  of  war.  Theip  southern 
neighbours  have  felt,  and  perhaps  exaggerated, 
the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;' 
and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the  Attacotti,' 

''  The  Caledonians  praised  and  coveted  tlie  gold,  the  steeds,  the 
lights,  &c.  of  the  stranger.  See  Dr.  Blair's  Dissertation  on  Ossian, 
vol.  ii,  p.  313;  and  Mr.  Marpherson's  Introduction,  p.  242 — 23G 

*  Lord  Littleton  has  circumstantially  related,  (History  of  Henry  II 
vol.  i,  p.  182),  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  slightly  mentioned,  (An- 
nals of  Scotland,  vol.  i,  p.  G9),  a  barbarous  inroad  of  the  Scots,  at  a 
time  (A.  D.  1137")  when  law,  religion,  and  society, must  have  softened 
thfir  primitive  manners. 

*  Altac4)tti  bellicosa  hoinium  natio.  Ammian.  xxvii,  8.  Cambden 
(Introdurt   p.  clii)  has  restored  their  true  name  in  the  Wxt  of  Jeroin. 
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CHAP,    the  eaemies,  ami  afterwards  the  soldiers,    of 
,./r^,,,\.,  Valeiitinian,  are  accused,  by  an  eye-witness,,  of 
delighting  in  the  taste  of  human  flesh.     When 
they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is  said  that 
they  attacked    the  shepherd  rather   than   his 
flock;    and  that  they  curiously    selected  the 
most  delicate  and  brawny  parts  both  of  males 
and  females,  which  they  prepared  for  their  hor- 
rid repasts.''     If,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a 
race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may. 
contemplate,  in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  his- 
tory, the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civi 
lized  life.     Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  our  ideas;  and  to  encourage  the  pleas- 
ing hope,  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in 
some  future  age,   the  Hume  of  the   Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Every  messenger   who    escaped  across  the 

Restora-    British  channel,  conveyed  the  most  melancholy 

ijiitain  by  and  alarmins"  tidings  to  the  ears  of  Valentinian; 

dositis,      and  the  emperor  was  soon  informed,  that  the 

37o!*^^  "  t'^'^'^  military  commanders  of  the  province  had 

been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  barbarians. 

Severus,  count  of  the  domestics,   was  hastily 

despatched,  and  as  suddenly  recalled,   by  the 

Tlse  bands  of  Attacotti,  which  Jerom  had  seen  in  Gaul,  were  after- 
wards stationed  in  Italy  and  Illyriciini,  (Notitia,  S.  viii,  xxxix,  xl.) 

*>  Ciim  ipse  adolescentnlus  in  Gallic  viderini  vittacottos  (or  Scotos) 
genleni  Biitannicain  humanis  vesci  carnibus ;  et  cum  per  siivas  pro- 
conim  grcgcs,  et  armentonnn  pccudiinique  roperiant,  pastorum  nates 
ct  fenunanmi  papillas  solerc  abscindere ;  et  has  solas  ciboruni  dalicias 
arbitrari.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Jerom,  (torn,  ii,  p.  75),  whose  vera- 
eity  I  find  no  reason  tu  question. 
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court  of  Treves.     The  representations  of  Jovi-    chap. 
us  served  only  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^"^ 
evil;  and,  after  a  long  and  serious  consultation, 
the  defence,  or  rather  the  recovery,  of  Britain, 
vvas  intrusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  brave  Theo- 
dosius.     The  exploits  of  that  general,  the  fa- 
ther of  a  line  of  emperors,  have  been  celebrat- 
ed, with  peculiar  complacency,  by  the  writers 
of  the  age ;  but  his  real  merit  deserved  their 
applause;  and  his  nomination  was  received,  by 
the  army  and  province,   as  a  sure  presage  of 
approaching  victory.     He  seized  the  favourable 
uioment  of  navigation,  and  securely  landed  the 
numerous  and  veteran  bands  of  the  Heruli  and 
Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the  Victors.     In  his 
inarch  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius 
celealed  several  parties  of  the  barbarians,   re- 
leased a  multitude  of  captives,   and   after  dis- 
tributing to  his  soldiers  a  small  portion  of  the 
sp.)il,  established  the  fame  of  disinterested  jus- 
tice by  the  restitution  of  the  remainder  to  the 
riglv.ful  proprietors.     Th^  citizens  of  London, 
whohad  almost  despaired  of  their  safety,  threw 
open  their  gates;    and  as  soon  as  Theodosins 
had  obtained  from  the  court  of  Treves  the  im- 
portait  aid  of  a  military  lieutenant,  and  a  civil 
govermr,  he  executed,  with  wisdom  and  vigour, 
the  labcrious  task  of  the  deliverance  of  Britain. 
The  vajrant    soldiers  were  recalled  to  their 
standart ;    an  edict  of  amnesty  dispelled  the 
public  apprehensions;    and  his  cheerful  exam- 
ple alleviited  the  rigour  of  martial   discipline. 
The  scatered  and  desultory  warfare  of   the 
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cH\p.    barbarians,  who  infested  the  land  and  sea,  de- 

../,,. „^,  prived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  signal  victory;  but 

the  prudent  spirit,   and  consummate  art,  of  the 

A.D.  368    Roman  ffeneral,   were  displayed   in  the  opera- 
ana  309.         .  ^  •  1  •    ,  -1 

tions  of  two    campaigns,   which   successively 
rescued   every  part  of  the  province  from  the 
hands  of  a  cruel  and   rapacious  enemy.     The 
splendour  of  the  cities,  aud  the  security  of  the 
fortifications,   were  diligently  restored,  by  the 
paternal  care  of  Thcodosius ;  who,  with  a  strong 
hand,   confined   the  trembling  Caledonians   to 
the  northern  angle  of  the  island ;  and  perpe- 
tuated, by  the  name  and  settlement  of  the  new 
province  of  Valcntia,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian/      The  voice  of  poetry  and  pane- 
gyric may  add,   perhaps  with   some  degree  of 
truth,  that  the  unknown  regions  of  Thule  weie 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Picts ;  that  tie 
oars  of  Theodosius  dashed  the   waves  of  tie 
Hyperborean  ocean;  and  that  the  distant  Ork- 
neys were  the  scene  of  his  naval  victory  ever 
the  Saxon  pirates/     He  left  the  province  ^ith 


'  Amreianus  has  concisely  represented    (xx,    1;   xxvi,  4 ;  xtvii,  8} 
xxviii,  3)  the  whole  series  of  the  British  war. 
''  Horrescit     .     .     .     ratibiis     .     .     .    irapervia  Thutle. 
Ille     .     .     .     nee  falso  nomine  Pictos  / 

Edomuit.     Scotnmque  vago  mucroue  secntus  ' 

Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibiis  undas. 

Claudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  5i  &c. 

?/Iaduenint  Saxone  fiiso 


Orcades  :  incalnit  Pictor^iin  sannuine  Tiiule, 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

In  iv  Cons.  Hon.  ver,31,  &c. 
See  likewise  Pacatns,  (in  Pane<jyr.  Vet.  xii,  5).     But  it  i  not  easy  to 
appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  flattery  and  metaphor.    Compare  the 
Britifh  victories  of  Bolnnns  (Statins,  Silv.  v,  2)  with  hi?  real  charac- 
ter, (Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  IG).  / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

I 
/ 
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a  fair  as  well  as  a  splendid,   reputation;  and  chap. 

XXV 

was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas- ^^^^"^^^^^^ 


ter-general  of  the  cavalry,  by  a  prince,  who 
could  applaud,  without  envy,  the  merit  of  his 
servants.  In  the  important  station  of  the  Up- 
per Danube,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked 
and  defeated  the  armies  of  the  Alemanni,  before 
he  was  chosen  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  Africa. 

111.  The  prince  who  refuses  to  be  the  judge,      iii. 
instructs  his  people  to  consider  him  as  the  ac-  Tyranny 
complice,  of  his  ministers.     The  military  com- "[j^^""'*" 
mand  of  Africa    had  been   Ions:  exercised  by^  d.366, 

...  .        &c. 

Count  Romanus,  and  his  abilities  were  not  ni- 
adequate  to  his  station  :  but,  as  sordid  interest 
was  the  sole  motive  of  his  conduct,  he  acted,  on 
most  occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the 
province,  and  the  friend  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
desert.  The  three  flourishing  cities  of  Oea, 
Leptis,  and  Sabrata,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Tripoli,  had  long  constituted  a  federal  union,* 
were  obliged,  for  the  iirst  time,  to  shut  their 
gates  against  a  hostile  invasion;  several  of  their 
most  honourable  citizens  were  surprised  and 
massacred;  tlie  villages,  and  even  tlie  suburbs, 
were  pillaged;  and  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  of 
that  rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the  mali- 
cious savages  of  Getulia.     The  unhappy  pro- 

'  Ammianus  frequently  mentions  their  ronciliiim  annnm,  legiti- 
mmi),  \c.  Lejitis  anil  Sabiala  are  long  since  mined  ;  but  tlic  city 
ofOed,  the  native  country  of  A[)ulcin.s,  still  liourishes  under  the  pio- 
vincial  (lenomiiiHtion   ot"  Tripoli.     See  Collarius,    (Geofiraph.  Antiqua. 

oin   ii,  part  ii,  p.  81);  D'Anville,  (Geographic  AucRinie.  toni,  iii,  |)' 

1,  72),  and  Manuol,  toin.  ii,  p.  liQ2) 
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CHAP,  vincials  implored  the  protection  of  Romanus; 

,',,  but  they  soon  found  that  their  military  governor 

was  not  less  cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  bar- 
barians. As  they  Mere  incapable  of  furnishing 
the  four  thousand  camels,  and  the  exorbitant 
present,  which  he  required,  before  he  would 
march  to  the  assistance  of  Tripoli ;  his  demand 
was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he  might  just- 
ly be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public  cala- 
mity. In  the  annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities, 
they  nominated  two  deputies,  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  Valentinian  the  customary  offering  of  a  gold 
victory  ;  and  to  accompany  this  tribute,  of  duty, 
rather  than  of  gratitude,  with  their  humble 
complaint,  that  they  were  mined  by  the  enemy, 
and  betrayed  by  their  governoi*.  If  the  severity 
of  Valentinian  had  been  rightly  directed,  it 
would  have  fallen  on  the  guiUy  head  of  Roma- 
nus. But  the  Count,  long  exercised  in  the 
arts  of  corruption,  had  despatched  a  SAvift  and 
trusty  messenger  to  secure  the  venal  friendship 
ot  Remigius,  master  of  the  offices.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  imperial  council  was  deceived  by 
artifice;  and  their  honest  indignation  was  cool- 
ed by  delay.  At  length,  when  the  repetition 
of  complaint  had  been  justified  by  the  repetition 
of  public  misfortunes,  the  notary  Palladius  was 
sent  from  the  court  of  Treves,  to  examine  the 
state  of  Africa,  and  the  conduct  of  Romanus. 
The  rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was  easily 
disarmed;  he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for  liifti- 
self  a  part  of  the  public  treasure,  which  he 
brought  with  him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops ; 
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and  from  the  moment  that  he  was  conscious  of    chap. 

XXV 

his  own  guilt,   he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  at- j^, 

test  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  Count.  The 
charge  of  the  Tripolitans  was  declared  to  be 
false  and  frivolous;  and  Palladius  himself  was 
sent  back  from  Treves  to  Africa,  with  a  special 
commission  to  discover  and  prosecute  the  au- 
thors of  this  impious  conspiracy  against  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  sovereign.  His  inquiries 
were  managed  with  so  mucli  dexterity  and  suc- 
cess, that  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Leptis, 
who  had  sustained  a  recent  siege  of  eight  days, 
to  contradict  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees, 
and  to  censure  the  behaviour  of  their  own  de- 
puties. A  bloody  sentence  was  pronounced, 
without  hesitation,  by  the  rash  and  headstrong- 
cruelty  of  Valentinian.  The  president  of  Tri- 
poli, who  had  presumed  to  pity  the  distress  of 
the  province,  was  publicly  executed  at  Utica; 
four  distinguished  citizens  were  put  to  deatlj, 
as  the  accomplices  of  the  imaginary  fraud ;  and 
the  tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out,  by  the 
express  order  of  the  emperor.  Romanus,  elated 
by  impunity,  and  irritated  by  resistance,  was 
still  continued  in  the  military  command ;  till 
the  Africans  were  provoked  by  his  avarice,  to 
join  the  rebellious  standard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor.' 
His  father  Nabal  v/as  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Moorish  princes,  who  ac- 

^  Amniian.  xviii,  6.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Einpereurs,  torn,  v,  p.  25, 
C76)  has  discussed  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  history  of  Count 
Romanus. 
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CHAP,   knowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome.     But  as 
i^  _*_he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  concubines,  a  very 


Kovoit  of  numerous  posterity,  the  wealtliy  inheritance 
jk! 0.372.  ^'^^  eagerly  disputed  ;  and  Zanima,  one  of  liis 
sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic  quarrel  by  his 
brother  Firmus.  The  implacable  zeal  with 
which  Ronianus  prosecuted  the  lejial  revenge 
of  this  murder,  could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  mo- 
tive of  avarice,  or  personal  hatred  :  but,  on  this 
occasion,  his  claims  were  just ;  his  influence 
was  weighty  ;  and  Firmus  clearly  understood, 
that  he  must  either  present  his  neck  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, or  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  im- 
perial consistory,  to  his  sword,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple.^ He  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Ho- 
manus  was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive 
province,  the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  contempt.  The  ruin  of  Ca^sa- 
rea,  which  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
licentious  barbarians,  convinced  the  refractory 
cities  of  the  danger  of  resistance  ;  the  power  in 
Firmus  was  established,  at  least  in  the  provin- 
ces of  Mauritania  and  Nuraidia  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  his  only  doubt,  whether  he  should  as- 
sume the  diadem  of  a  Moorish  king,  or  the  pur- 
ple of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  the  imprudent 
and  unhappy  Africans  soon  discovered,  that,  in 
this  rash  insurrection,  they  had  not  sufficiently 

•  The  rlironolojry  of  Ammiamis  is  loose  and  obscure  :  and  Orosins 
(I.  vii,  c.  33,  p.  551,  edit.  Havficaniji)  set  ms  to  place  tiie  revolt  of 
Firmtis  aftei  the  deaths  of  T;.l(  ntinian  and  Valcns.  'I  iilm  ont  fHist. 
des  Emp.  torn,  v,  p.  691)  endeavours  to  pick  his  way.  The  patient 
4nd  snre-footed  mule  of  the  Alps  may  be  trusted  in  the  most  slippery 
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consulted  their  own  strength,  or  the  abilities  of  chap. 

\  \  V 

their  leader.  Before  he  could  procure  any  cer-^,,_^^  ^ 
tain  intelligence,  that  the  empeior  of  the  West 
had  fixed  the  choice  of  a  general,  or  that  aileet 
of  transports  was  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  he  was  suddenly  informed  that  thegreatT'ifoJo- 
Theodosius,  with  the  small  band  of  veterans,  had  vt-n  Atd- 
landed  near  Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  on  the  African  At'o.srs. 
coast :  and  the  timid  usiirper  sunk  under  the 
ascendant  of  virtue  and  military  genius.  Though 
Firmus  possessed  arms  and  treasures,  his  de- 
spair of  victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the 
use  of  those  arts,  which,  in  the  same  country, 
and  in  a  similar  situation,  had  formerly  been 
practised  by  the  crafty  Jugurtha.  He  attempt- 
pd  to  deceive,  by  an  apparent  submission,  the 
vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ;  to  seduce  the 
fidelity  of  his  troops;  and  to  protract  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  by  successively  engaging  the 
independent  tribes  of  Africa  to  espouse  his 
quarrel,  or  to  protect  his  flight.  Theodosius 
imitated  the  example,  and  obtained  the  success, 
of  his  predecessor  Metellus.  When  Firmus, 
in  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his  own 
rashness,  and  humbly  solicited  the  clemency  of 
the  emperor,  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian  re- 
ceived and  dismissed  him  with  a  friendly  em- 
brace ;  but  he  diligently  required  the  useful 
and  substantial  pledges  of  a  sincere  repentance; 
nor  could  he  be  persuaded,  by  the  assurances 
of  peace,  to  suspend,  for  an  instant,  the  opera- 
tions of  an  active  war.  A  dark  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  the  penetration  of  Theodosius ; 
and  he  satisfied,  without  much  reluctance,  the 
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CHAP,  public  indignation,  whicli  lie  had  secretly  excit- 
,,\\„,[,,Gd.  Several  of  the  guilty  accomplices  of  Fir- 
mus  were  abandoned,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, to  the  tumult  of  a  military  execution ; 
many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their 
hands,  continued  to  exhibit  an  instructive 
spectacle  of  horror ;  the  hatred  of  the  rebels 
was  accompanied  with  fear ;  and  the  fear  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  was  mingled  with  respect- 
ful admiration.  Amidst  the  boundless  plains 
of  Getulia,  and  the  innumerable  valleys  of 
mount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  Firmus :  and  if  the  usurper  could 
have  tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonist,  he 
would  have  secured  his  person  in  the  depth  of 
some  remote  solitude,  and  expected  the  hopes 
of  a  future  revolution.  He  was  subdued  by 
the  perseverance  of  Theodosius,  who  had  form- 
ed an  inflexible  determination,  that  the  v»ar 
should  end  only  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant ; 
and^hat  every  nation  of  Africa,  which  presum- 
ed to  support  his  cause,  should  be  involved  in 
his  ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
troops,  which  seldom  exceeded  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  the  Roman  general  advanced 
Avith  a  steady  prudence,  devoid  of  rashness  or 
of  fear,  into  the  heart  of  a  country,  where  he 
Vv'as  sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of  twenty 
thousand  Moors.  The  boldness  of  his  charge 
dismayed  the  irregular  barbarians  ;  they  were 
disconcerted  by  his  seasonable  and  orderly  re- 
treats ;  they  were  continually  baffled  by  the 
unknown  resources  of  the  military  art;  and 
thf-y  felt  and  confessed    the  just  superiority 
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which  was  assumed  bv  the  leader  of  a  civilized  chap, 
nation.  When  Theodosiiis  entered  the  exten-^_',/,_], 
sive  dominions  of  Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflen- 
ses,  the  hanght}'^  savage  required,  in  words  of 
defiance,  his  name,  and  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition. "  I  am,"  replied  the  stern  and  disdain- 
ful count ;  "  I  am  the  general  of  Valentinian, 
"  the  lord  of  the  world  ;  who  has  sent  me  hi- 
"  ther  to  pursue  and  punish  a  desperate  rob- 
"  ber.  Deliver  him  instantly  into  my  hands  ; 
*'  and,  be  assured,  that,  if  thou  dost  not  obey 
"  the  commands  of  my  invincible  sovereign, 
*'  thou,  and  the  people  over  whom  thou  reign- 
"  est,  shall  be  utterly  extirpated."  As  soon  as 
Igmazen  was  satisfied,  that  his  enemy  had 
strength  and  resolution  to  execute  the  fatal  me- 
nace, he  consented  to  purchase  a  necessary 
peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guilty  fugitive.  The 
guards  that  were  placed  to  secure  the  person 
of  Firmus,  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  escape : 
and  the  Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extin- 
guished the  sense  of  danger,  disappoiiited  the 
insulting  triumph  of  the  Romans,  by  strangling 
himself  in  the  night.  His  dead  body,  the  only 
present  which  Igmazen  could  offer  to  the 'con- 
queror, was  carelessly  thrown  upon  a  camel ; 
and  Theodosius,  leading  back  his  victorious 
troops  to  Sitifi,^  was  saluted  by  the  warmest 
acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty. 

"  Ammian.  xxix,  5.     The   tfxt    cf  tliis  long  chapter  (fifteen  quarto 
pages)  is  broken  and  corrupted  ;  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  by 
the  want  of  chronological  and  geographical  laud-marks 
VOL.   IV.  X 
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CHAP.       Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  Roma- 
^  jius;  it  was  restored  by  the  virtues  of  Theodo- 


He  is  exe-sius  ;  and  our  curiosity  may  be  usefully  direct- 
cartha^ge,  tcd  to  the  inquiry  of  the  respective  treatment 
A.  D.  376.  ^vhich  the  two  generals  received  from  the  im- 
perial court.  The  authority  of  Count  Roma- 
nus  had  been  suspended  by  the  master-general 
of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he  w  as  committed  to  safe 
and  honourable  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
His  crimes  were  proved  by  the  most  authentic 
evidence ;  and  the  public  expected,  with  some 
impatience,  the  decree  of  severe  justice.  But 
the  partial  and  powerful  favour  of  Mellobaudes 
encouraged  him  to  challenge  his  legal  judges, 
to  obtain  repeated  delays  forthe  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  crowd  of  friendly  witnesses,  and,  final- 
ly, to  cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by  the  addition- 
al guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  About  the  same 
time,  the  restorer  of  Britain  and  Africa,  on  a 
vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and  services  were 
superior  to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  ignomi- 
niously  beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  no 
longer  reigned ;  and  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
as  well  as  the  impunity  of  Romanus,  may  just- 
ly be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  ministers,  who 
abused  the  confidence,  and  deceived  the  inex- 
perienced youth,  of  his  sons.' 
State  of  If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus 
had  been  fortunately  bestowed  on  the  British 
exploits  of  Theodosius,  we  should  have  traced, 
with  eager  curiosity,  the  distinct  and  domestic 
footsteps  of  his  march.     But  the  tedious  enu- 


•  AmmianuB,  xxviii,  4.,    Orosius,  1.  vli,  c.  33,  p.  551»  552.    Jerom. 
in  Cliion-  p.  187- 


AtVica. 


XXV, 
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meratioii  of  the  unknown  and  vminteresting  chap. 
tribes  of  Africa  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  ^ 
reaiark,  that  they  were  all  of  the  swarthy  race 
of  the  Moors  ;  that  they  inhabited  the  back  set- 
tlements of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  pro- 
vinces, the  country,  as  they  have  since  been 
termed  by  the  Arabs,  of  dates  and  of  locusts  -^ 
and  that,  as  the  Roman  power  declined  in  Afri- 
ca, the  boundary  of  civilized  manners  and  cul- 
tivated land  was  insensibly  contracted.  Be- 
yond the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors,  the  vast 
and  inhospitable  desert  of  the  South  extends 
above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nigre.  The  ^ncients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
Africa,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  that 
the  torrid  zone  must  ever  remain  destitute  of 
inhabitants  :'  and  that  they  sometimes  amused 
their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant  space  with 
headless  men,  or  rather  monsters  ;™  with  horn- 
ed and   cloven-footed    satyrs ;°  with  fabulous 

^  Leo  Africanus  (in  the  Viaggi  de  Ramusio,  torn,  i,  fol.  71-83)  has 
traced  a  curious  picture  of  the  people  and  the  country;  which  are 
more  minutely  described  in  the  Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn,  iii,  p.  1-54. 

'  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  the  improve- 
ments of  ancient  geography,  from  foity-five  to  twenty-four,  or  even 
sixteen,  degrees  of  latitude.  See  a  learned  and  judicious  note  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  i,  p.  426. 

*"  Intra,  si  credere  libct,  vix  jam  homines  et  magis  semiferi  .  .  .  ,  . 
Blemmycs,  Satyri,  &c.  Pomponiiis  Mela,  i,  4.  p.  2fi,  edit.  Voss.  in  8vo. 
Pliny  p/iilosnphkaUy  explains  (vi,  35)  the  irregularitiesof  nature,  which 
he  had  creduhushj  admitted,  (v.  8). 

"  If  the.  satyr  was  the  Ourang-outang,  the  great  human  ape,  (Bnffon, 
Hist.  Nat.  torn,  xiv,  p.  43,  <kc  ),  one  of  that  species  might  actually  be 
shewn  alive  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Yet  some  dila- 
culty  will  still  remain  about  the  conversation  which  St,  Antony  held 
with  one  of  these  pious  savages  in  the  desert  of  Thebais,  (Jerom.  in 
Vit.  Paul.  Eremit.  torn,  i,  p.  238). 
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CHAP,  centaurs  ;°  and  with  human  pigmies,  who  waged 
.,,,,*^!.,,  a  bold  and  doubtful  warfare  against  the  crane.'* 
Carthage  would  have  tremlded  at  the  strange 
intelligence,  that  the  countries,  on  either  side 
of  the  equator,  were  filled  with  innumerable 
nations,  who  differed  only  in  their  colour  from 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  hu:uan  speces  ; 
and  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  might 
have  anxiously  expected,  that  the  swarms  of 
barbarians,  which  issued  from  the  North,  would 
soon  be  encountered  from  the  South  by  new 
swarms  of  barbarians,  equally  fierce,  and  equal- 
ly formidable.  These  gloomy  terrors  would 
indeed  have  been  dispelled  by  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  their  Afii- 
can  enemies.  The  inaction  of  the  negroes  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  effect  either  of  their  virtue, 
or  of  their  pusillanimity.  They  indulge,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and  appe- 
tites ;  and  the  adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in 
frequent  acts  of  hostility.*^     But  their  rude  ig- 


"  St.  Anthony  likewise  met  one  of  these  monsters;  whose  existence 
was  seriously  asserted  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Thepiibliclaughed  ; 
but  this  prefect  of  Egypt  had  the  address  to  send  an  artful  prepara- 
tion, the  embalmed  corpse  of  an  Hippocentmtr ;  which  was  preserved 
almost  a  century  afterwards  in  the  imperial  palace.  See  Pliny.  (Hist. 
Nutur.  vii,  3),  and  the  judicious  observations  of  Freret,  (Meraoires  de 
I'Acad.  torn,  vii,  p.  321,  &c.). 

•*  The  fable  of  the  pigmies  is  as  old  as  Homer,  (Iliad,  iii,  G).  The 
pijumiesof  India  and  iDtliiopia  were  (trispithami)  twenty-seven  inches 
high.  J£very  spring  their  cavalry  (mounted  on  rams  and  goats)  march- 
ed in  battle  array,  to  destroy  the  cranes  eggs,  aliter  (says  Plin\)  futu- 
ris  giegibus  non  resisti.  Their  houses  were  bnilt  of  mud,  feathers,  aud 
egg-shells.     Sec  Pliny,  (vi,  35  ;  vii,  2),  and  Strabo,  (1.  ii,  p.  121). 

**  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Histoire  des  Voyage* 
describes  the  present  state  of  the  negroes.  The  nations  of  the  sea 
coast  have  been  polished  by  European  commerce ;  and  those  of  the  iu« 
land  country  have  been  improved  by  Moorish  colonies. 
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norance  has  never  invented  any  effectual  wea-  chap. 
pons  of  defence,  or  of  destruction;  they  appear ^,^^^^^j^^ 


incapable  of  forming  any  extensive  plans  of  go- 
vernment, or  conquest ;  and  the  obvious  infe- 
riority of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  disco- 
vered and  abused  by  the  nations  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annual- 
ly embarked  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  never  to 
return  to  their  native  country  :  but  they  are 
embarked  in  chains  -J  and  this  constant  emigra- 
tion, which,  in  the  space  of  two  centuries, 
might  have  furnished  armies  to  overrun  the 
globe,  accuses  the  guilt  of  Europe,  and  the 
weakness  of  Africa. 

IV.  The  ignominious  treaty  which  saved  theiv.  thk 
army  of  Jovian,  had  been  faithfully  executed  on-ihe'per. 
the  side  of  the  Romans  :  and  as  they  had  so- *'^"  "'*'' 

*'  A.  D.  „ 

lemnly  renounced  the  sovereignty  and  alliance  3^5-378. 
of  Armenia  and  Iberia,  those  tributary  king- 
doms were  exposed,  without  protection,  to  the 
arms  of  the  Persian  monarch."  Sapor  entered 
the  Armenian  territories  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and  of 
mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  Sapor  to  mix  war  and  negociation,  and 
to  consider  falsehood  and  perjury  as  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  regal  policy.  He  af- 
fected to  praise  the  prudent  and  moderate  coa- 

•■  Histoire  Philosopliiqne  et  Politique,  &c.  torn,  iv,  p.  192. 

'  The  evidence  of  Ammianus  is  original  and  decisive,  (xxvii,  12).— 
Moses  of  Chorene,  (1.  iii,  c.  17,  p.  24(?,  and  c.  34,  p.  269),  and  Proco- 
piiis,  (_de  Bell.  Persico,  I.  i,  c.  5,  p.  17,  edit.  Louvre),  have  been  con- 
sulted :  but  those  historians,  who  confound  distinct  facts,  repeat  the 
same  events,  and  introduce  strange  stories,  must  be  used  with  diffi* 
dence  and  caution. 
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CHAP,  duct  of  the  king  of  Armenia  ;  and  the  unsuspi- 
cious Tiranus  was  persuaded,  by  the  repeated 
assurances  of  insidious  friendship,  to  deliver 
his  person  into  the  hands  of  a  faitldess  and 
cruel  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, he  was  bound  in  chains  of  silver,  as 
an  honour  due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides  ; 
and,  after  a  short  confinement  in  the  Tower  of 
Oblivion  at  Ecbatana,  he  was  released  from  the 
miseries  of  life,  either  by  his  own  dagger,  or  by 
thai  of  an  assassin.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia 
was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province ; 
the  administration  Avas  shared  between  a  dis- 
tinguished satrap  and  a  favourite  eunuch  ;  and 
Sapor  marched,  without  delay,  to  subdue  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauromaces, 
who  reigned  in  that  country  by  the  permission 
of  the  emperors,  was  expelled  by  a  superior 
force ;  and,  as  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of 
Rome,  the  king  of  kings  placed  a  diadem  on 
the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspacuras.  The 
city  of  Artogerassa^  was  the  only  place  of  Ar 
menia  which  presumed  to  resist  the  effort  of 
his  arms.  The  treasure  deposited  in  that  strong- 
fortress  tempted  the  avarice  of  Sapor, ;  but  the 
danger  of  Olympias,  the  wife,  or  widow,  of  the 
Armenian  king,  excited  the  public  compassion, 
and  animated  the  desperate  valour  of  her  sub- 
jects and  soldiers.  The  Persians  were  surpris- 
ed and  repulsed  under  the  walls  of  Artogeras- 

'  Perhaps  Artagera,  or  Ardis  ;  under  whose  walls  Caius,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  was  wounded.  This  fortress  was  situate  above  Ami- 
da,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  See  d'Anville,  Geographic 
Anciennr,  torn,  ii,  x>.  106. 
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sa,  bv  a  bold  and  well-concerted  sally  of  the   chap. 

•        XXV 

besieged.     But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were  conti- '^ 

nually  renewed  and  increased  ;  the  hopeless  cou- 
rage of  the  garrison  was  exhausted ;  the 
strength  of  the  walls  yielded  to  the  assault ; 
and  the  proud  conqueror,  after  wasting  the  re- 
bellious city  with  fire  and  sword,  led  away  cap- 
tive an  unfortunate  queen  ;  who,  in  a  more  au- 
spicious hour,  had  been  the  destined  bride  of 
the  son  of  Constantine."  Yet  if  Sapor  already 
triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of  two  depen- 
dant kingdoms,  he  soon  felt,  that  a  country  is 
unsubdued,  as  long  as  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  actuated  by  an  hostile  and  contumacious 
spirit.  The  satraps,  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
trust,  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  regain- 
in  2' the  affection  of  their  countrymen,  and  of 
siffnalizinar  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Persian 
name.  Since  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians 
and  Iberians,  those  nations  considered  the 
Christians  as  the  favourites,  and  the  Magians 
as  the  adversaries,  of  the  Supreme  Being;  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  over  a  superstitious 
people,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
Rome  ;  and  as  long  as  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine  disputed  with  those  of  Artaxerxes  the 
sovereignty  of  the  intermediate  provinces,  the 
religious  connection  always  threw  a  decisive 
advantage  into  the  scale  of  the  empire.  A  nu- 
merous and  active  party  acknowledged  Para, 
theson  ofTiranus,  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
Armenia ;  and  his  title  to  the  throne  was  deep- 

•  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  701)  proves,  fram  chro- 
nology, that  Olyinpias  must  have  been  the  mother  of  Para. 
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CHAP,  ly  rooted  in  the  hereditary  snccession  of  five 
hundred  years.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Iberians,  the  country  was  equally  divided 
between  the  rival  princes;  and  Aspacuras,  who 
owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor,  was 
obliged  to  declare,  that  his  regard  for  his  chil- 
dren, who  were  detained  as  hostages  by  the  ty- 
rant, was  the  only  consideration  which  prevent- 
ed him  from  openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of 
Persia.  The  emperor  Valens,  who  respected 
the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  who  was  ap- 
prehensive of  involving  the  East  in  a  dangerous 
war,  ventured,  with  slow  and  cautious  measures, 
to  support  the  Roman  party  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Iberia  and  Armenia.  Twelve  legions  estab- 
lished the  authority  of  Sauromaces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was  protected 
by  the  valour  of  Arintheus.  A  powerful  army, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Trajan,  and  of 
Vadomair,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  confines  of  Armenia.  But  they 
were  strictly  enjoined,  not  to  commit  the  first 
hostilities,  which  might  be  understood  as  a 
breach  of  the  treaty;  and  such  was  the  implicit 
obedience  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  re- 
treated with  exemplary  patience,  under  a  shower 
of  Persian  arrows,  till  they  had  clearly  acquir- 
ed a  just  title  to  an  honourable  and  legitimate 
victory.  Yet  these  appearances  of  war  insen- 
sibly subsided  in  a  vain  and  tedious  ne2:otiation. 
The  contending  parties  supported  their  clanns 
by  mutual  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  ambition; 
and  it  should  seem  that  the  original  treaty  was 
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expressed  in   very  obscure  terms,   since  they  ch^p. 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their \^^ 


inconclusive  appeal  to  the  partial  testimony  of 
the  generals  of  the  two  nations,  who  had  assist- 
ed at  the  negociations/  The  invasion  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns,  which  soon  afterwards  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire,  exposed 
the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  arms  of  Sapor.  But 
tlie  declining  age,  and  perhaps  the  infirmities, 
of  the  monarch,  suggested  new  maxims  of  tran- 
quillity and  moderation.  His  death,  which 
happened  in  the  full  maturity  of  a  reign  of  se- ^- •*•  ^^*^* 
venty  years,  changed  in  a  moment  the  court  and 
councils  of  Persia;  and  their  attention  was 
most  probably  engaged  by  domestic  troubles, 
and  the  distant  efforts  of  a  Carmanian  war.^ 
The  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  was  lost  The  treaty 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  The  kingdoms  ofl.D^S. 
Armenia  and  iberia  were  permitted,  by  the  mu- 
tual, though  tacit,  consent  of  both  empires,  to 
resume  their  doubtfid  neutrality.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  a  Persian  em- 
bassy arrived  at  Constantinople,  to  excuse  the 
unjustifiable  measures  of  the  former  reign;  and 

*  Ammianns  (xxvii,  12;  xxix,  1;  <xx,  I,  2)  has  described  the  events, 
without  the  dates,  of  the  Persian  war.  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist. 
Armen.  1.  iii,  c.  28,  p.  2G1 ;  c.  31,  p.  266 ;  c.  35,  p.  271)  affords  some 
additional  facts ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  truth  from 
fable. 

>■  Artaxerxes  was  the  successor  and  brother  (ihe  cousin-german)  ot 
the  great  Sapor;  and  the  guardian  of  his  son  Sapor  III,  (Agathias,  i. 
iv,  p.  136,  edit.  Louvre).  See  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xi,  p.  86, 
161.  The  authors  of  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  with  erudition  and  diligence  :  but  it  is  a  preposterous  arrang«>- 
ment  to  divide  the  Roman  and  oriental  accounts  into  two  distinct 
histories. . 
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CHAP,   to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of  friendship,  or  even  of 
^^y^^^  respect,  a  splendid  present  of  gems,  of  silk,  and 
of  Indian  elephants/ 
Advcn-         Jn  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the 

tines  of  •  r  ^T    ^  i 

Para, king  Jbast  undcr  the  reign  ot  Valens,  the  adventures 
nia.  ""^"  of  Para  form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  sin- 
gular objects.  The  noble  youth,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  his  mother  Olympias,  had  escaped 
through  the  Persian  host  that  besieged  Arto- 
gerassa,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  East. 
By  his  timid  councils,  Para  was  alternately  sup- 
parted,  and  recalled,  and  restored,  and  betray- 
ed. The  hopes  of  the  Armenians  were  some- 
times raised  by  the  presence  of  their  natural 
sovereign ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  sa- 
tisfied, that  they  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 
public  faith,  if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to 
assume  the  diadem  and  title  of  king.  But  they 
soon  repented  of  their  own  rashness.  They 
were  confounded  by  the  reproaches  and  threats 
of  the  Persian  monarch.  They  found  reason 
to  distrust  the  cruel  and  inconstant  temper  of 
Para  himself;  who  sacrificed,  to  the  slightest 
suspicions,  the  lives  of  his  most  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  and  held  a  secret  and  disgraceful  cor- 
respondence with  the  assassin  of  his  father  and 
the  enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  specious 
pretence  of  consulting  with  the  emperor  on  the 
subject  of  their  common  interest.  Para  was  per- 
suaded to  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Ar- 


■  Pacatas  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii,  22,  and  Orosiiis,  1.  vii,  c;  84.  Ictnm- 
quettim  foediis  est,  qno  universus  Oriens  usque  ad  nunc  (A.  D.  41G) 
tran-]uiUissia)e  fruitur. 
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menia,  where  his  party  was  in  arms,  and  to  chap. 
trust  his  independence  and  safety  to  the  discre- ^^,,',,/,^^ 
tion  of  a  perfidious  court.  The  king  of  Arme- 
nia, for  such  he  appeared  in  his  own  eyes  and 
in  those  of  his  nation,  was  received  with  due 
honours  by  tlie  governors  of  the  provinces 
through  which  he  passed;  but  when  he  arriv- 
ed at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  progress  was  stop- 
ped under  various  pretences  :  his  motions  were 
watched  with  res}>ectful  vigilance  ;  and  he  gra- 
dually discovered,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his 
indignation,  dissembled  his  fears,  and,  after  se- 
cretly preparing  his  escape,  mounted  on  horse- 
back with  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers. The  officer  stationed  at  the  door  of  his 
apartment  immediately  communicated  his  flight 
to  the  consular  of  Cilicia,  who  overtook  him  in 
the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash  and 
dangerous  design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to 
pursue  the  royal  fugitive;  but  the  pursuit  of  in- 
fantry could  not  be  very  alarming  to  a  body  of 
light  cavalry;  and  upon  the  first  cloud  of  arrows 
that  was  discharged  into  the  air,  they  retreated 
with  precipitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  Af- 
ter an  incessant  march  of  two  days  and  two 
nights.  Para  and  his  Armenians  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  passage  of 
the  river,  which  they  were  obliged  to  swim,  was 
attended  with  some  delay  and  some  loss.  The 
country  was  alarmed  ;  and  thetwo roads,  which 
were  only  separated  by  an  interval  of  three 
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CHAP,  miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  archers 

^^ '    on  horseback,  under  the  command  of  a  count 

and  a  tribune.  Para  must  have  yielded  to  su- 
perior force,  if  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  friend- 
ly traveller  had  not  revealed  the  danger,  and 
the  means  of  escape.  A  dark  and  almost  im- 
pervious path  securely  conveyed  the  Armenian 
troop  through  the  thicket ;  and  Para  had  left 
behind  him  the  count  and  the  tribune,  while 
they  patiently  expected  his  approach  along  the 
publii'.  highways.  They  returned  to  the  impe- 
rial court  to  excuse  their  want  of  diligence  or 
success;  and  seriously  alleged,  that  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  was  a  skilful  magician,  had  trans- 
formed himself  and  his  followers,  and  passed 
before  theii  eyes  under  a  borrowed  shape.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  his  native  kingdom,  Para  still 
continued  to  profess  himself  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Romans;  but  the  llomans  had  injured 
him  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive,  and  the  secret 
sentence  of  his  death  was  signed  in  the  council 
of  Valens,  The  execution  of  the  bloody  deed 
was  committed  to  the  subtle  prudence  of  Count 
Trajan;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinuating 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  credulous 
prince  that  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of 
stabbing  him  to  the  heart.  Para  was  invited 
to  a  Roman  banquet,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the  East; 
the  hall  resounded  with  cheerful  music,  and  the 
company  was  already  heated  with  wine;  when 
the  count  retired  for  an  instant  drew  his  sword 
and  gave  the  signal  of  murder.     A  robust  and 
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desperate  barbarian  instantly  rushed    on   the  chap. 
king  of  Armenia;  and   though  he  bravely  de- '^^ 


fended  his  life  with  the  first  weapon  that  chance  a.  o  371. 
offered  to  his  hand,  the  table  of  the  imperial 
general  was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  a 
guest,  and  an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and 
wicked  maxims  of  the  Roman  administration, 
that,  to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of  political  in- 
terest, the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  hospitality,  were  inhumanly  violated  in  the 
face  of  the  world.* 

V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  J-^"^"^ 
the  Romans  secured  their  frontiers,  and  the  conquesu 
Goths  extended  their  dominions.  The  victories  manilc. 
of  the  great  Hermanric,^  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
cind  the  most  noble  of  the  race  of  the  Amali, 
have  been  compared,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of  Alexander;  with 
this  singular,  and  almost  incredible,  difference, 
that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic  hero,  in- 
stead of  being  supported  by  the  vigour  of  youth, 
was  displayed  with  glory  and  success  in  the 
extreme  period  of  human  life;  between  the  age 
of  fourscore  and  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 
The  independent  tribes  were  persuaded,  or 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths as  the  sovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation  ;  the 

*  See  in  Ammianns  (xxx,  1)  the  adventures  of  Para-  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene  calls  him  Tiiiddtes ;  and  tells  a  long,  and  not  improbable,  story  of 
his  son  Gneliis;  who  afterwards  made  himself  popular  in  Armenia,  and 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  king,  (1.  iii,  c.  21,  &c.  p. 
i53,&c.) 

*"  The  concise  acconnt  of  the  reign  and  conqnests  of  Hcrmanric, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  valuable  tVa<rments  which  Jornandcs  (c.  28) 
borrowed  from  the  Gothic  histories  of  Ablaviiis,  or  Cassidorus, 
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CHAP,  cliiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Thervingi,  renounced 
the  ruj^al  title,  and  assumed  the  more  humble  ap- 
Y>e\\<itioxi  of  Jucli>es;  and  among  those  judges, 
Athanaric,  Fritigern,  and  Alavivus,  were  the 
most  illustrious,  by  their  personal  merit,  as  well 
as  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Roman  provinces. — 
These  domestic  conquests,  which  increased  the 
military  power  of  Hermanric,  enlarged  his  am- 
bitious designs.  He  invaded  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries of  the  North  ;  and  twelve  considerable  na- 
tions, whose  names  and  limits  cannot  be  accu- 
rately defined,  successively  yielded  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  Gothic  arms.'  The  Heruli, 
who  inhabited  the  marshy  lands  near  the  lake 
Meeotis,  were  renowned  for  their  strength  and 
agility ;  and  the  assistance  of  their  light  infan- 
try was  eagerly  solicited,  and  highly  esteemed, 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  ac- 
tive spirit  of  the  Heruli  was  subdued  by  the 
slow  and  steady  perseverance  of  the  Goths ; 
and  after  a  bloody  action,  in  which  the  king 
was  slain,  the  remains  of  that  warlike  tribe  be- 
came an  useful  accession  to  the  camp  of  Her- 
manric. He  then  marched  against  the  Venedi ; 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  formidable 
only  by  their  numbers,  which  filled  the  wide 
extent  of  the  plains  of  modern  Poland.  The 
victorious  Goths,  who  were  not  inferior  in  num- 
bers,  prevailed  in  the  contest,  by  the  decisive 

'  M,  de  Biiat  (Hist,  des  Penples  de  I'Eiirope,  torn,  vi,  p.  311-329) 
investigates,  with  more  industry  than  success,  tlie  nations  subdued  by 
the  arms  of  Hermaorir.  He  denies  tlie  existence  of  the  Vasitiobromte 
on  account  of  the  immoderate  length  of  their  name.  Yet  the  French 
envoy  to  Ratisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  traversed  the  country  of 
the  Mediomatriei. 
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advantasres  of  exercise  and  discipline.  After  chap. 
the  submission  of  Venedi,  the  conqueror  ad-^,,,,,,*^ 
vanced,  without  resistance,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  ^stii  ;"*  an  ancient  people,  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  the  province  of  Est- 
honia.  Those  distant  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic 
coast  were  supported  by  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, enriched  by  the  trade  of  amber,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  peculiar  worship  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods.  But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged 
the  ^stian  warriors  to  content  themselves  with 
wooden  clubs  ;  and  the  reduction  of  that  weal- 
thy country  is  ascribed  to  the  prudence,  rather 
than  to  the  arms,  of  Hernianric.  His  domi- 
nions, which  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Baltic,  included  the  native  seats,  and  the  re- 
cent acquisitions,  of  the  Goths  ;  and  he  reign- 
ed over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  and  Scy- 
thia  with  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  and 
sometimes  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  But 
he  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  globe  incapable 
of  perpetuating  and  adorning  the  glory  of  its 
heroes.  The  name  of  Hernianric  is  almost  bu- 
ried in  oblivion  ;  his  exploits  are  imperfectly 
known  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves  appeared 
unconscious  of  the  progress  of  an  aspiring 
power,  which  threatened  the  liberty  of  the 
North,  and  peace  of  the  empire.* 

"  The  edition  of  Grotins  (Joinandes,  p.  642)  exhibits  the  name  of 
Mstri.  But  reason  and  the  Ambrosian  IMS.  have  restored  the  Mstii, 
wiiose  manners  and  situation  arc  expressed  by  the  pencil  of  Tacitus, 
(Germania,  c.  45.) 

'  Ammianus  (xxxi,  3)  observes,  in  general  terms, — ErmenrichI  .  .  . 
nobilissuni  Kegis,  et,  per  multa  variaque  fortiter  facta,  vicinis  gentibus 
formidati,  &c. 
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CHAP.       The  Goths  had  contracted  an  hereditary  at- 

XXV  *' 

]._tachment  for  the  imperial  house  ol   Constan- 

The  caiise  tine,  of  whosc  povver  and  liberality  they  had 
tiiic  war"  received  so  many  signal  proofs.  They  respect- 
ed the  public  peace  :  and  if  an  hostile  band 
sometimes  presumed  to  pass  the  Koman  limit, 
their  irregular  conduct  was  candidly  ascribed 
to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  barbarian 
youth.  Their  contempt  for  two  new  and  ob- 
scure princes,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  by  a  popular  election,  inspired  the  Goths 
with  bolder  hopes  ;  and,  while  they  agitated 
some  design  of  marching  their  confederate  force 
under  the  national  standard,^  they  were  easily 
tempted  to  embrace  the  party  of  Procopius  ; 
and  to  foment,  by  their  dangerous  aid,  the  civil 
discord  of  the  Romans.  The  public  treaty 
might  stipulate  no  more  than  ten  thousand 
auxiliaries  ;  but  the  design  was  so  zealously 
adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  that  the 
army  which  passed  the  Danube  amounted  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand  nien.^  They 
inarched  with  the  proud  confidence,  that  their 
invincible  valour  would  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  barbarians, 
who  displayed  the  insolence  of  masters,  and 
the  licentiousness  of  enemies.     But  the  intem- 

'  '  Valens  .  .  .  docetur  relatlonibiis  DHCiim,  gcntem  Gothonnn,  e4 
tempestate  intactam  idcoque  saevissimam,  consijirantem  in  iinum,  ad 
pcrvadendam  parari  coUiniitia  Tliraciariim.     Animian,  xxvi,6. 

*  M.  de  Biiat(Hist.  dcs  Penples  de  rEiirope,  toni.  vi,  p.  332'>  has 
curiously  asieitained  the  real  number  ot'thate  auxiliaries.  The  3,800 
of  Ammianus,  and  the  10,000  of  Zosimus,  were  only  tlie  first  divisioni 
«f  the  Gothic  aimy 
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perance  which  gratified  their  appetites,  retard-  ch4p. 
ed  their  progress ;  and  before  the  Goths  could  ,.^f,^J  , 
receive  any  certain  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Frocopius,  they  perceived,  by  the  hos-. 
tile  state  of  the  country,  that  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  were  resumed  by  his  successful 
rival.  A  chain  of  posts  and  fortifications,  skil- 
fully disposed  by  Valens,  or  the  generals  of 
Valeus,  resisted  their  march,  prevented  their 
retreat,  and  intercepted  their  subsistence.  The 
fierceness  of  the  barbarians  was  tamed  and  sus- 
'pended  by  hunger;  they  indignantly  threw 
down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror, 
who  offered  them  food  and  chains  :  the  nume- 
rous captives  were  distributed  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  East;  and  the  provincials,  who  were 
soon  familiarized  with  their  savage  appearance, 
ventured,  by  degrees,  to  measure  their  own 
strength  with  these  formidable  adversaries, 
whose  name  had  so  long  been  the  ol)ject  of  their 
terror.  The  king  of  Scythia  (and  Hermanric 
alone  could  deserve  so  lofty  a  title)  was  grieved 
and  exasperated  by  this  national  calamity.  His 
ambassadors  loudly  complained,  at  the  court 
of  Valens,  of  the  infraction  of  the  ancient  and 
solemn  alliance,  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Goths.  They  al- 
leged, that  they  hail  fultilled  the  duty  of  allies, 
by  assisting  the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the 
emperor  Julian ;  they  required  the  immediate 
restitution  of  the  noble  captives  ;  and  they  urged 
a  very  singular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals, 
marching  in  arms,  and  iu  hostile  array,  were 

VOL.   IV.  Y 
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CHAP,  entitled  to  the  sacred  character  and  privileges 
, ,'_  of  ambassadors.     The  decent,  but  peremptory, 


refusal  of  these  extravagant  demands,  was  sig- 
nified to  the  barbarians  by  Victor,  master-gene- 
ral of  the  cavalry  ;  who  expressed,  with  force 
and  dignity,  the  just  complaints  of  the  emperor 
of  the  East.""  The  negociation  was  interrupted  ; 
and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Valentinian  en- 
couraged his  timid  brother  to  vindicate  the  in- 
sulted majesty  of  the  empire.* 
Hostilities      'pi^g  splendour  and  mao'nitude  of  this  Gothic 

and  peace,  ^  ~ 

A.  D  367.  war  are  celebrated  by  a  contemporary  historian ;'' 

368,369.     ,      ,   ,,  ,  "^i        ,  ,  ■  \ 

but  the  events  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  oi 
posterity,  except  as  the  preliminary  steps  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire.  Instead  of 
leading  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or  even  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  the  aged  monarchs  of  the 
Goths  resigned  to  the  brave  Athanaric  the  dan- 
ger and  glory  of  a  defensive  war,  against  an 
enemy,  who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand  the 
powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge  of  boats 
was  established  upon  the  Danube;  the  pre- 
sence of  Valens  animated  his  troops  ;  and  his 

"  The  maicli,  and  subsequent  negociation,  are  describeil  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Ennapiiis,  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18,  Edit.  Louvre).  The  pro- 
vincials, who  afterwards  became  familiar  with  the  barbarians,  found 
tiiat  thiir  strcngtli  was  more  apparent  than  real.  They  were  tall  of 
stature  ;  but  their  lea;s  were^elunisy,  and  their  shoulders  were  narrow. 

»  Valens  enim,  nt  couL^iilto  placuerat  fratri,  eujus  regebatnr  arbitrio, 
arnia  concr.fsit  in  Gc!lios  rationejnsta  permotns.  Ammianus  (xxvii, 
4)  then  proceeds  to  describe,  not  the  country  of  the  Goths,  but  the 
peaceful  and  obedient  province  of  Thrace,  which  was  not  afiected  by 
the  war. 

^  Einiapii's,  in  Excerpt.  Lepit.  p.  18,19.  The  Greek  sophist  must 
have  considered  as  one  and  the  same  war,  the  whole  series  of  Gothic 
bii^tory  till  the  victories  and  peace  of  Thcodosius. 
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igrnorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  compensated   chap. 

by  personal  bravery,   and   a  wise  deference  to ,,,j^^ 

the  advice  of  Victor  and  Arintheus,  his  inas- 
ters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
operations  of  the  campaign  were  conducted  by 
their  skill  and  experience  ;  but  ihey  found  it 
impossible  to  drive  theVisigoths  from  their  strong 
posts  in  the  mountains:  and  the  devastation  of 
the  plains  obliged  the  Romans  themselves  to 
repass  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  incessant  rains,  which  swelled  the  waters 
of  the  river,  produced  a  tacit  suspension  of 
arms,  r.nd  con  lined  the  emperor  Valens,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  his 
camp  of  Marcianapolis.  The  third  year  of  the 
war  was  more  favourable  to  the  Romans,  and 
3V5ore  pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The  interrup- 
tion of  trade  deprived  the  barbarians  of  the  ob- 
jects of  luxury,  which  they  already  confound- 
ed with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  desola- 
tion of  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country  threat- 
ened them  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  Athana- 
ric  wr<s  provoked,  or  compelled,  to  risk  a  bat- 
tle, which  he  lost  in  the  plains  ;  and  the  pursuit 
was  rendered  more  bloody  by  the  cruel  precau- 
tion of  the  victorious  g;enerals,  who  had  pro- 
mised a  large  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Goth 
that  v»'as  brought  into  the  imperial  canjp.  The 
subnrission  of  the  barbarians  appeased  the  re- 
sentment of  Valens  and  his  council ;  the  empe- 
ror listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering 
and  eloquent  remonstrance  of  the  senate  of 
Constantinople,    which  assumed,  for  the  first 
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CHAP,  time,  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations ;  and 
^^^y*  the  same  generals,  Victor  and  Arinthjeus,  who 
had  successfully  directed  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  were  empowered  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade,  which  the 
Goths  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  restricted  to 
two  cities  on  the  Danube;  the  rashness  of  their 
leaders  was  severely  punished  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  pensions  and  subsidies ;  and  the 
exception,  which  was  stipulated  in  favour  of 
Athanaric  alone,  was  more  advantageous  than 
honourable  to  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths. — 
Athanaric,  who,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to 
have  consulted  his  private  interest,  without  ex- 
pecting the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  supported 
■  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the 
personal  interview  which  was  proposed  by  the 
ministers  of  Valens.  He  persisted  in  his 
declaration,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to 
set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  was  confirmed  by  the  re- 
cent and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery. 
The  Danube,  which  separated  the  dominions 
of  the  two  independent  nations,  was  chosen  for 
the  scene  of  the  conference.  The  emperor  of 
the  East,  and  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths,  ac- 
companied by  an  equal  number  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, advanced  in  their  respective  barges  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  After  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  the  delivery  of  hostages, 
Valens  r^iturned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople  ; 
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and  the  Goths  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity    ohap. 
about  six  years;  till  they  were  violently  impel-, ,^^^^^^^^ 
led  against  the  Roman  empire,  by  an  innume- 
rable host  of  Scythians,  who  appeared  to  issue 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.' 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  who  had  resigned  war  of 
to  his  brother  the  command  of  the  Lower  Da- and  sa" 
nube,  reserved  for  his  immediate  care  the  de-^J^'^^'^^jJ;^ 
fence  of  the  Rhaetian  and  Rlyrian  provinces, 
which  spread  so  many  hundred  miles  along  the 
greatest  of  the  European  rivers.  The  active 
policy  of  Valentinian  was  continually  employ- 
ed in  adding  new  fortifications  to  the  security 
of  the  frontier :  but  the  abuse  of  this  policy  pro- 
voked the  just  resentment  of  the  barbarians. — 
The  Quadi  complained,  that  the  ground  for  an 
intended  fortress  had  been  marked  out  on  their 
territories ;  and  their  complaints  were  urged 
with  so  much  reason  and  moderation,  that 
Equitius,  master-general  of  Illyricum,  consented 
to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  till  he 
should  be  more  clearly  informed  of  the  will  of 
his  sovereign.  This  fair  occasion  of  injuring  a 
rival,  and  of  advancing  the  fortune  of  his  son, 
was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  inhuman  Maxi- 
min,  the  prefect,  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul.  The 
passions  of  Valentinian  were  impatient  of  con- 
troul ;  and  he  credulously  listened  to  the  assur- 

'  The  GoUiic  war  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxvii,  5);  Zosimus, 
(1.  iy,  p  211.214),  and  Tliemistiiis,  (Orat.  x,  p.  129-141).  The  orator 
Tiieniistlus,  was  sent  from  the  senate  of  Constantinople  to  congratulate 
the  victorious  emperor  ;  and  his  servile  eloquence  compares  Valens  on 
the  Danube,  to  Achilles  in  the  Scaniander.  Jornandes  forgets  a  war 
peculiar  to  the  risi-Ooths,  and  inglorious  to  the  Gothic  name,  (Mas- 
cou's  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vii,  3). 
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CHAP,  ances  of  his  favourite,  that  if  the  government  of 
,.,,,,,].., ^^Icria,   and   the  direction  of  the  work,   were 
entrusted  to  the  zeal   of  his  son   Marcellinus, 
the  emperor  sliould  no  longer  be  importuned 
with  the  audacious  remonstrances  of  the  bar- 
barians.    The  subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  na- 
tives of  Germany,   were  insulted  by  the  arro- 
gance of  a  young-  and  worthless  minister,  who 
considered  his  rapid  elevation  as  the  proof  and 
reward    of  his   superior  merit.      He  affected, 
however,  to  receive  the  modest  application  of 
Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  with  some  atten- 
tion and  regard :  but  this   artful   civility  con- 
cealed a  dark  and  bloody  design,  and  the  cre- 
dulous prince  was  persuaded    to    accept  the 
pressing  invitation  of  Marcellinus.     I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  vary  the  narrative  of  similar  cruriCS  ; 
or  how  to  relate,  that  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  the  in- 
hospitable table  of  two  imperial  generals   was 
stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two  guests  and 
allies  inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order,  and 
in  their  presence.     The  fate  of  Gabinius,  and 
of  Para,  was  the  same;  but  the  cruel  death  of 
their  sovereign  was  resented  in  a  very  different 
manner  by  the  servile  temper  of  the  Armenians, 
and  the  free  and  daring  spirit  of  the  Germans 
The  Quadi  were  much  declined  from  that  for- 
midable power,   which,  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  had  spread  terror  to  t]\e  gates  of 
Rome.     But  they  still  possessed  arms  and  cou- 
rage ;  their  courage  was  animated  by  despair, 
and  they  obtained  the  usual  reinforcement  of 
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the  cavalry  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.  So  im-  chap. 
provident  was  the  assassin  Marcelliniis,  that  he  ,.^f,y,  , 
chose  the  moment  when  the  bravest  veterans 
had  been  drawn  away,  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  Firiiuis  ;  and  the  whole  province  was  expo- 
sed, V,  ith  a  very  feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of 
the  exasperated  barbarians.  They  invaded 
Pannonia  in  the  season  of  harvest ;  unmerci- 
fully destroyed  every  object  of  plunder  which 
tliey  could  not  easily  transport ;  and  either  dis- 
regarded, or  demolished,  the  empty  fortifica- 
tions. The  princess  Constantia,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Constantine,  very  narrow- 
ly escaped.  That  royal  maid,  who  had  inno- 
cently supported  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  was 
now  the  destined  wife  of  the  heir  of  the  Wes- 
tern empire.  She  traversed  the  peaceful  pro- 
vince with  a  splendid  and  unarmed  train.  Her 
person  was  saved  from  danger,  and  the  repub- 
lic from  disgrace,  by  the  active  zeal  of  Messala, 
governor  of  the  provinces.  As  soon  as  he  was 
informed  that  the  village,  where  she  stopped 
only  to  dine,  was  almost  encompassed  by  the 
barbarians,  he  hastily  placed  her  in  his  own 
chariot,  and  drove  full  speed  till  he  reached  the 
gates  of  Sirmiunl,  which  were  at  the  distance  of 
six  and  twenty  miles.  Even  Sirmium  might  not 
have  been  secure,  if  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians 
had  diligently  advanced  during  the  general 
consternation  of  the  magistrates  and  people. — 
Their  delay  allowed  Prob.us,  the  pretorian  pre- 
fect, sufficient  time  to  recover  his  own  spirits, 
and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  citizens.     He 
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CHAP,   skilfully  directed  their  strenuous  efforts  to  re- 
.^^^J,,,  pair  and  slrengthen  the  decayed  fortifications  ; 
and  procured  the  seasonable  and  effectual  as- 
sistance of  a  company,  of  archers,  to  protect  the 
capital  of  the  lilyrian  provinces.     Disappoint- 
ed in  their  attempts  against  the  walls  of  Sir- 
miuni,   the  indignant  barbarians   turned  their 
arms  against  the  master-general  of  the  frontier, 
to  whom  they  unjustly   attributed  the  murder 
of  their  king.     Equitius   could  bring  into  the 
field  no  more  than  two  legions  ;  but  they  con- 
tained the  veteran  strength  of  the  Msesian  and 
Pannonian  bands.     The  obstinacy  with  which 
they  disputed  the  vain  honours  of  rank  and 
precedency,  was  the  cause  of  their  destruction ; 
and  while  they  acted  with  separate  forces  and 
divided    councils,    they    were    surprised    and- 
slaughtered  by  the  active  vigour  of  the  Sarma- 
tian  horse.     The  success  of  this  invasion  pro- 
voked the  emulation  of  the  bordering  tribes ; 
and  the  provhice  of  M^sia  would  infallibly  have 
been  lost,  if  young  Theodosius,   the  duke,  or 
military  commander  of  the  frontier,  had  not  sig- 
nalized, in  the  defeat  of  the  public  enemy,  an 
intrepid  genius,  worthy  of  his  illustrious  father, 
and  of  his  future  greatness."' 
Theexpe-      The  mind  of  Valentinian^  who  then  resided 
''''"'"?•     at  Treves,  was  deeply  affected  by  the  calami- 
ties of  Illyricum ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs  till 

"  "'  Ammianus,  (xxix,  fi),  ami  Zosimns,  (!.  iv,  ji.  219,  220),  carefulJy 

mark  the  origin  mid  i)rogrcss  of  the  Quudi  and  Sarmatian  war. 
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the   ensnins:  snriiii?.     He  marched  in  person,  chap. 
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with  a  considerable  part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul, 
from  the  banks  of  tlie  Moselle :  and  to  the  sup- a.  d.  375. 
pliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  met 
liim  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  answer, 
that  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
he  should  examine,  and  pronounce.  When  he 
arrived  at  Sirmium,  he  ^ve  audience  to  the 
deputies  of  the  Illyricum  provinces  ;  who  loud- 
ly congratulated  their  own  felicity  under  the 
auspicious  government  of  Probus,  hispretorian 
prefect."  Valentinian,  who  was  flattered  by 
these  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty  and  grati- 
tude, imprudently  asked  the  deputy  of  Epirus, 
a  Cynic  philosopher  of  intrepid  sincerity,"  whe- 
ther he  was  freely  sent  by  the  wishes  of  the 
province?  "  With  tears  and  groans  am  I  sent 
"  (replied  Iphicles)  by  a  reluctant  people." — 
The  emperor  paused  ;  but  the  impunity  of  his 
ministers  established  the  pernicious  maxim, 
that  they  might  oppress  his  subjects,  without  in- 
juring his  service.  A  strict  enquiry  into  their  con- 
duct would  have  relieved  the  public  discontent. 

"  Ammianiis,  (xxx,  5),  who  acknowledges  the  merit,  has  censured, 
with  becoming  asperity,  the  oppressive  administiation  of  Petronious 
Probtis.  When  Jerom  translated,  and  continued,  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
sebius  (A.  D.  380;  see  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  xii,  p.  53,  G2G), 
he  expressed  the  truth,  or  at  least  t'ne  public  opinion  of  his  country,  ia 
the  following  woids— >•'  Prohus  P.  P.  Illyrici  iniquissimis  tributorum 
"  exactionibiis,  ante  piovincias  quas  regebat,  qiiam  a  barbaris  vasta- 
rcntur,  erasit."  (Cbron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  187;  Aniraadvers.  p-  259), 
The  saint  afterwards  formed  an  intimate  and  tender  friendship  with 
the  widow  of  Probns;  and  the  name  of  Count  Equitius,  with  less  pro- 
priety, but  without  much  injustice,  has  been  substituted  in  the  text. 

°  Julian  (Orat,  vi,  p.  198)  represents  his  friend  Iphicles  as  a  man  of 
virtue  and  merit,  who  had  made  himself  ridiculous  and  unhappy,  by 
adopting  the  extravagant  dress  aud  manners  of  the  Cynics., 
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^xxT'  '^^^  severe  condemnation  of  the  murder  of  Ga- 
-'"  biniiis,  was  the  only  measure  which  could  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  Germans,  and  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  But  the 
haughty  monarch  Avas  incapable  of  the  magua- 
liimity  which  dares  to  acknowledge  a  fault. 
He  forgot  the  provocation,  remembered  only  the 
injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  blood  and  re- 
venge. The  extreme  devastation,  and  promis- 
cuous massacre,  of  a  savage  war,  were  justified, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those 
of  the  world,  by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation  :^ 
and  such  was  the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  consternation  of  the  enemy,  that  Valentinian 
re-passed  the  Danube  without  theloss  of  asingle 
man.  As  he  had  resolved  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  Quadi  by  a  second  campaign, 
he  fixed  his  winter-quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  the 
Danube,  near  the  Hungarian  city  of  Presburgh. 
While  the  operations  of  war  were  suspended  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an 
humble  attempt  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their 
conqueror;  and,  at  the  earnest  persuasion  o^ 
Equitius,  their  ambassadors  were  introduced 
into  the  imperial  council.  They  approached 
the  throne  with  bended  bodies,  and  dejected 
countenances  ;  and,  without  daring  to  complain 
of  the  murder  of  their  king,  they  affirmed,  with 
solemn  oaths,  that  the  late  mvasion  was  the 
crime  of  some  irregular  robbers,  which  the  pub 
lie  council  of  the  nation  condemned  and  abhor- 

P  Anmiian.  xxx,  5.  Jt  lom,  who  exaggerates  ihe  misfortune  of  Va- 
lentinian, refuses  him  oven  tiiis  last  eonsolation  of  revenge.  Genitali 
vastalo  soio,  et  inidtum  patriam  dcreliuqueiis,  (touj.  i,  p.  20). 
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red.     Tlie  answer  of  the  emperor  left  them  but  chap. 
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little  to  hopefrom  his  clemency  or  compassion.^ 


Ke  reviled,  in  the  most  intemperate  language, 
their  baseness,  their  ingratitude,  their  insolence. 
His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  colour,  his  gestures,  ex- 
pressed the  violence  of  his  imgoverned  fury  ; 
and,  while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with 
convulsive  passion,  a  large  blood-vessel  sud- 
denly burst  in  his  body ;  and  Valentinian 
fell  speechless  into  the  arms  of  his  atten- 
dants. Their  pious  care  immediately  conceal- 
ed his  situation  from  the  crowd  :  but,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  emperor  of  the  West  expired  in  a"f^  f^'ath 
an  agony  oi  pam,  retaunng  his  senses  till  thenian. 
last;  and  struggling,  without  success,  to  de-J^^"  J^^' 
clare  his  intentions  to  the  generals  and  mini- 
sters, who  surrounded  the  royal  couch.  Va- 
lentinian was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age  ;  and 
he  wanted  only  one  hundred  days  to  accom- 
plish the  twelve  years  of  his  reign.*' 

The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  seriously  at- The  em- 
tested  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian.'  "  The^^iuian 
"  empress  Severa  (I  relate  the  fable)  admitted''"*! ^"Jt"" 

...  I        1  1        T         •  tuuan  II. 

*'  into  her  ftimiliar  society  the  lovely  Justma, 
"  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  governor  ;  her  ad- 


^  See,  on  the  death  of  Valentinian,  Ammianus,  (xix,  6);  Zosimns, 
CI.  iv,  p.  221);  Victor,  (in  Epitoni.);  Socrates,  (1.  iv,  c.  31),  and  Je- 
roin,  (in  Chron.  p.  187,  and  torn,  i,  p.  20,  ad  Heliodor),  There  is 
much  variety  of  circumstances  among  them;  and  Ammianns  is  so  elo- 
quent, that  he  writes  nonsense: 

■■  Socrates,  (I.  iv,  c.  31)  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish 
story,  so  repugnant  to  tlie  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  that  it 
Jcarcely  deserves  tlie  formal  and  elahorate  dissertation  of  M.  Bonaniy, 
(Mem.  de  rAcadcmie,  tom.  xxx,  p.  394-4C5).  Yet  I  would  preserve 
the  natural  circumstance  of  the  hath;  instead  of  following  Zosimus, 
who  represents  Justiiia  as  an  old  woman  the  widow  of  Magueutius.  , 


CKAP. 
XXV. 
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"  miration  of  those  naked  charms,  which  she 
"had  often  seen  in  the  bath,  was  ex  pressed  with 
such  lavish  and  imprudent  praise,  that  the 
"  emperor  was  tempted  to  introduce  a  second 
wife  into  his  bed  ;  and  his  public  edict  ex- 
"  tended  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  the 
same  domestic  privilege,  which  he  had  assum- 
ed for  himself."  But  we  may  be  assured, 
from  the  evidence  of  reason,  as  well  as  history, 
that  the  two  marriages  of  Valentinian,  with  Se- 
vers, and  with  Justina,  were  successively  con- 
tracted;  and  that  he  used  the  ancient  permis- 
sion of  divorce,  which  was  still  allowed  by  the 
laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church. 
Severa  was  the  mother  of  Gratian,  who  seemed 
to  unite  every  claim  which  could  entitle  him  to 
the  undoubted  succession  of  the  Western  em- 
pire. He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  monarch, 
whose  glorious  reign  had  confirmed  the  free 
and  honourable  choice  of  his  fellow-soldiersj — 
Before  he  had  attained  the  ninth  year  of  his 
age,  the  royal  youth  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  indulgent  father  the  purple  robe  and  dia- 
dem, with  the  title  of  Augustus :  the  election 
was  solemnly  ratified  V)y  the  consent  and  ap- 
plause of  the  armies  of  Gaul  ;^  and  the  name  of 
Gratian  was  added  to  the  names  of  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  in  all  the  legal  transactions  of  the 
Roman  government.  By  his  marriage  with  the 
grand-daughter  of  Constantine,  the  son  of  Va- 
lentinian acquired  all  the  hereditary  rights  of 

'  Annnianus  (xxvii,  6)  describes  the  form  of  this  military  election, 
and  august  investiture.  Valentinian  docs  not  appear  to  have  consulted, 
or  even  informed,  the  senate  of  Rome. 
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the  Flavian  family ;  which,  in  a  series  ofthree    chap. 
imperial  generations,  were  sanctified  by  time, ,,,,,,,,. 
religion,  and  the  reverence  of  the  people.     At 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  royal  youth  was  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his  virtues 
already  justified  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
army  and  people.     But  Gratian  resided,  with- 
out apprehension,    in   the  palace   of  Treves ; 
whilst,  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles, 
Valentinian  suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of 
Bregetio.     The  passions,   w^hich  had  been  so 
long  suppressed  by  the  presence  of  a  master, 
immediately  revived  in  the  imperial  council ; 
and  the  ambitious  design  of  reigning  in  the  nam.e 
of  an  infant,   was  artfully  executed  by  IMello- 
baudes  and  Equitius,  wdio  commanded  the  at- 
tachment  of  the  Illyrian  and   Italian   bands. 
They  contrived  the  most  honourable  pretences 
to  remove  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  troops 
of  Gaul,  who  might  have  asserted  the  claims  of 
the  lawful  successor :  they  suggested  the  ne- 
cessity of  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  by  a  bold  and  decfsive 
measure.     The  empress  Justina,  who  had  been 
left  in  a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Bregetio,  was  respectfully  invited  to  appear  in 
the  camp,  w  ith  the  son  of  the  deceased  emperor. 
On  the  sixth  day  after  the  death  ofValentinian^ 
the  infant  prince  of  the  same  name,  who  w^as 
only  four  years  old,  was  shewn  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother,  to   the  legions ;  and  solemnly  in- 
vested, by  military  acclamation,  with  the  titles 
and  ensigns  of  supreme  power.     The  impend- 
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CHAP,  iii^  dangers  of  a  civil  w  ar  were  seasonably  pre- 
^^^^^, vented  by  the  -wise  and  moderate  conduct  of 
the  emperor  Gratian.  He  cheerfully  accepted 
the  choice  of  the  army ;  declared,  that  he  should 
•  always  consider  the  son  of  Justina  as  a  bro- 
ther, not  as  a  rival  ;  ard  advised  the  empress, 
Avith  her  son  Valentinian,  to  fix  their  residence 
at  Milan,  in  the  fair  and  peaceful  province  of 
Italy ;  while  he  assumed  the  more  arduous 
command  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps. 
Gratian  dissembled  his  resentment  till  he  could 
safely  punish,  or  disgrace,  the  authors  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  and  though  he  uniformly  behaved 
with  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  infant  col- 
league, he  gradually  confounded,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Western  empire,  the  office  of  a 
guardian  with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign.  The 
government  of  the  Roman  world  was  exercised 
in  the  united  names  of  Valens  and  his  two  ne- 
phews ;  but  the  feeble  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, never  obtained  any  weight  or  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  West/^ 

^ 

=  '  Ammianus,  XXX,  10;  Zosinnis,  1.  iv,  p.  222,  223.  Tilleinont  lias 
proved,  (Hist,  des  Enipereur?,  torn,  v,  p.  707-709),  that  Gratian  reign- 
ed in  Italy,  Africa,  and  Iliyi  iriim.  I  have  eiuh  avouicd  to  express  hi> 
authority  over  his  brother's  dominions,  as  he  used  it,  in  an  ambiguous 
ttj'le. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

3Tanners  of  the  pastoral  nations — Progress  of  the 
Huns^  from  China  to  Europe— Flight  of  the 
Goths — They  pass  the  Danube— 'Gothic  war — 
Defeat  and  death  of  Valens — Gratian  invests 
Thcodosius  with  the  Eastern  empire — His  cha- 
racter and  success — Peace  and  settlement  of 
the  Goths 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian   chap. 

and  Valens,  on  the  morning  of  the  tvventy-iirst /,_,^ 

day  of  July,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  Earth 
world  was  shaken  by  a  violent  and  destructive  a  d.  3G5» 
earthquake.  The  impression  was  communicat-  "^ 
ed  to  the  waters  ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  left  dry,  by  the  sudden  retreat 
of  the  sea  ;  great  quantities  of  fish  were  caught 
with  the  hand  ;  large  vessels  were  stranded  on 
the  mud,  and  a  curious  spectator*  amused  his 
eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the 
various  appearance  of  valleys  and  mountains, 
which  had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the 
globe,  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the 
tide  soon  returned,  with  the  weight  of  an  im- 
mense and  irresistible  deluge,  which  was  se- 
verely felton  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of 
Greece,  and  of  Egypt:  large  boats  were  trans- 
ported, and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or 

*  Such  is  the  bad  taste  of  Ammianus,  (xxvi,  10),  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
di':ting!!ish  his  facts  from  his  met.iphors.  Yet  he  positively^  afiiniis, 
tisat  lie  saw  the  rotten  carcase  of  a  sliip,  ad  secuvdum  UqAdcm,  at  Me- 
tho%f,  orModon,  in  Peloponnesus. 
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CHAP,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore:  the 

XXVI  .... 

, *    ]:)eople,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept  away 

by  the  waters;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  an- 
nually commemorated  the  fatal  day,  on  which 
fifty  thousand  persons  had  lost  their  lives  in 
the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the  report  of 
which  was  magnified  from  one  province  to  ano- 
ther, astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of 
Rome;  and  their  aflTrigh ted  imagination  enlarg- 
ed the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  evil.  They 
recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which 
had  subverted  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithy- 
nia;  they  considered  these  alarming  strokes  as 
the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dreadful  calami- 
ties, and  their  fearful  vanity  was  disposed  to 
confound  the  symptoms  of  a  declining  empire, 
and  a  sinking  world.^  It  was  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  to  attribute  every  remarkable  event 
to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity ;  the  altera- 
tions of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  invisible 
chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphysical  opini- 
ons of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  most  sagaci  ■ 
ous  divines  could  distinguish,  according  to  the 
colour  of  their  respective  prejudices,  that  the 
establishment  of  heresy  tended  to  produce  an 
earthquake;    or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevit- 

''  The  earthquakes  and  inundations  are  variously  described  by  Li- 
banius,  Orat.  de  ulcisenda  Juliaiii  ncce,  c.  x,  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec. 
torn,  vii,  p.  158,  with  a  learned  note  of  Oiearius) ;  Zosinuis,  (1.  iv,  p. 
221);  Sozomen,  (l"vi,  c  2);  Cedrenus,  (p.  310,  314),  and  Jerom,  (in 
Cinon.  p.  180,  and  torn.  i.  p.  250,  in  Vit.  Hilarion).  Epiilaurus  must 
have  been  overwlielmed,  had  not  llie  prudent  citizens  placed  St.  Hila- 
rion, an  Egyptian  monk,  on  th'i  beach.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross . 
the  mountain  wave  stopped,  bowed,  and  returned. 
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able  consequence  of  the  progress  of  sin  and  chap. 
error.  Without  presuming-  to  discuss  the  truth  ,,,„,_'^„ 
or  propriety  of  these  lofty  speculations,  the 
historian  may  content  himself  with  an  obser\a- 
tion,  which  seems  to  be  justified  by  experience, 
that  man  has  much  more  to  fear  from  the  pas- 
sions of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  from  the  con- 
Tulsions  of  the  elements.*"  The  mischievous 
effects  of  an  earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane, 
or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a  very  incon- 
siderable proportion  to  the  ordinary  calamities 
of  war;  as  they  are  now  moderated  by  the  pru- 
dence or  humanity  of  the  princes  of  Europe, 
Avho  amuse  their  own  leisure,  and  exercise  the 
courage  of  their  subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the 
military  art.  But  the  laws  and  manners  of  mo- 
dern nations  protect  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
the  vanquished  soldier ;  and  the  peaceful  citi- 
zen has  seldom  reason  to  complain,  that  his 
life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  exposed  to  the  rage 
of  war.  In  the  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  may  justly  be  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness  and  se- 
curity of  each  indiviclual  were  personally  attack- 
ed; and  the  arts  and  labours  of  ages  were  rude- 
ly defaced  by  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and 
Germany.  The  invasion  of  the  Huns  precipi- The  Hun* 
tated  on  the  provinces  of  the  West  the  Gothic  a/d.  stg 
nation,  which  advanced,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  opened 

■^  Dicaearclius,  the  Penpatetir,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove 
this  obvious  truth;  which  is  not  the  most  honourable  t&  the  human 
species,  (Cicero,  de  Officiis,  ii,  5). 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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CHAP,    a  way  by  the  success  of  their  arms  to  the  in 
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,, \^,  roads  of  so  many  liostile  tribes,  more  savage 


than  themselves.  The  original  principle  of  mo- 
tion was  concealed  in  the  remote  countries  of 
the  North ;  and  the  curious  observation  of  the 
pastoral  life  of  the  Scythians/  or  Tartars,*  will 
illustrate  the  latent  cause  of  these  destructive 
emigrations. 
rauS-^*''  The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civi- 
neisofthe  ii2ed  natious  of  the  alobe,  mav  be  ascribed  to 

Scythians,  o  '  ./ 

orTaitars. the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of  reason;  whieh  so 
variously  shapes,  and  so  artificially  composes, 
the  manners  ard  opinions  of  an  European,  or  a 
Chinese.  But  the  operation  of  in-^tinct  is  more 
sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason  :  it  is  much 
easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped, 
than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher;  and  the 
savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their  manners 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection 
of  their  faculties.     Reduced  to  a  similar  situa- 


^.  The  original  Scythians  of  Herodotus  (I.  iv,  c.  47 — 57,  99 — 101) 
were  confined  by  the  Danube  and  the  Pains  MvEotis,  within  a  square 
of  -1000  stadia,  (400  Roman  miles).  See  d'Anville,  Mem.  de  PAca* 
dcniic,  torn,  xxxv,  p.  573 — 591).  Diodorus  Siciilus  (torn,  i,  I.  ii,  p.  155, 
edit.  Wesseling)  has  marked  the  gradual  progress  of  the  name  and 
nation. 

*  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  piiniitivc  tribe,  the  ri\als,  and  at 
length  tlie  subjects,  of  the  Moguls.  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zinghls 
Khan,  and  liis  successors,  the  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard  ;  and  the 
name,  wliich  first  readied  the  cars  of  foreigners,  was  applied  to  the 
whole  nation,  (Feret,  in  the  Hist,  de  i'Acadeniie,  torn,  xviii,  p.  GO).  In 
•peaking  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Europe  or  Asia,  I 
indiflTerently  use  the  aPHeUatious  ot  Sctjduans,  or  Tartars. 
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tion,  tlieir  wants,  their  desires,  their  enjoyments,  cra  p. 
still  continue  the  same;  and  the  infiuence  of  ■^^^'• 
food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state 
of  societ>%  is  suspended,  or  subdued,  by  so 
many  moral  causes,  powerfully  contributes 
to  form,  and  to  maintain,  the  national  charac- 
ter of  barbarians.  In  every  age,  the  immense 
plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tartary,  have  been  inlia- 
bited  by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, whose  indolence  refuses  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  disdains  the  con- 
finement of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every  age,  the 
vScythians  and  Tartars,  have  been  renowned  for 
their  invincible  courage,  and  rapid  conquests. 
The  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  over- 
turned by  the  shepherds  of  the  North :  and  their 
arms  have  spread  terror  and  devastation  over 
the  most  fertile  and  warlike  countries  of  Europe/ 
On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others, 
the  sober  historian  is  forcibly  awakened  from  a 
pleasing  vision :  and  is  compelled,  with  some 
reluctance,  to  confess,  that  the  pastoral  man- 
ners, which  have  been  adorned  with  the  fairest 
attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much 
better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of 
a  military  life.  To  illustrate  this  observation, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to    consider  a  nation  of 

^  Iniperium  Asia^  ter  quBPsivcre :  ipse  peipetno  ab  alieno  Impnio, 
aut  intacti,  aut  invicti,  luanscie.  Since  the  time  of  Justin,  (ii,  £), 
they  have  nniltiplied  this  account.  Voltaire,  in  a  few  words,  (torn,  x, 
p.  61,  Hist.  Generale,  c.  156),  has  abridged  the  Tartar  concjuests. 

Oft  o'er  the  trembline  nations  from  afar,  < 
Has  ScYthia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of  war. 
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CHAP,  shepherds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three  impor- 
^['^^  tant  articles  of,  I.  Their  diet ;  II.  Their  habi- 
tations; and.  III.  Their  exercise.  The  narra- 
tives of  antiquity  are  justified  by  the  experience 
of  modern  times  :^  and  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  in- 
difierently  present  the  same  uniform  spectacle 
of  similar  and  native  manners.'' 
^^^^  I.  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  which  consti- 
tutes the  ordinary  and  wholesome  food  of  a  ci- 
vilized people,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  pa- 
tient toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some  of  the 
happy  savages,  who  dwell  between  the  tropics, 
are  plentifully  nourished  by  the  liberality  of 
nature;  but  in  the  climates  of  the  North,  a 
nation  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able 
to  determine)  how  far  the  temper  of  the  human 
mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  animal,  or 
of  vegetable,  food;  and  whether  the  common 
association  of  carnivorous  and  cruel,  deserves 


^  The  fourth  Look  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious,  thoti.frli  imperfect, 
portrait  of  the  Scvthiaiis  Among  the  moderns,  who  descril)e  the  uni- 
form scene,  tlie  Khan  of  Khovvaresni,  Abiilghazi  Bahadur,  expresses 
his  native  feelings;  and  his  Gencalopiical  History  of  the  Tartars  lias 
bieii  copiously  ilUistruted  by  the  Fi  euch  and  Epg!i.<h  editors  Carpin, 
iiscelin,  and  Knbriiqnis,  (in  tlie  Hi"t.  des  Voyages,  torn  vii),  reprc- 
gcHt  the  Mopuls  of  the  fouvtecpth  century.  To  these  guides  1  iiave 
added  Gorbilion,  and  the  other  Jesuits,  (Description  de  la  Chine,  piii- 
du  Haide,  torn,  iv),  wiio  accurately  surveyed  the  Ciiinese  Tartary  ; 
and  that  honest  iind  intellisrent  traveller,  Bell  of  Antermony,  (two  vo- 
luinis  in  4io,  Glas;^o\v,  17C3). 

^  The  Uzbecks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manneis  ; 
1.  by  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion;  and,  2.  by  the  poucA' 
•ion  of  the  cities  and  harvests  of  the  great  Bucbaria. 
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to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  of  an  cha  p. 
innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary,  prejudice  of  hu- 
manity/ Yet  if  it  be  true,  that  the  sentiment 
of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by 
the  sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we 
may  observe  that  the  horrid  objects  which  are 
disguised  by  the  arts  of  European  refinement, 
are  exhibited  in  their  naked  and  most  disgust- 
ing simplicity,  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian  shep- 
herd. The  ox,  or  the  sheep,  are  slaughtered 
by  the  same  hand  from  which  they  were  ac 
customed  to  receive  their  daily  food;  and  the 
bleeding  limbs  are  served  with  very  little  pre- 
paration, on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  mur- 
derer. In  the  military  profession,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous  army,  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  animal  food  appears  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  solid  advantages.  Corn 
is  a  bulky  and  perishable  commodity:  and 
the  large  magazines,  which  are  indispens- 
ably necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our 
troops,  must  be  slowly  transported  by  the 
labour  of  men,  or  horses.  But  the  flocks 
and  herds,  which  accompany  the  march  of 
the  Tartars,  afford  a  sure  and  increasing 
supply   of  flesh   and  milk :  in  the   far  greater 

'  II  est  cei  tain  que  les  grands  mangeiirs  de  viande  sont  en  general 
crnels  *t  feioces  plus  que  les  autres  homraes.  Cette  observation  est 
de  tents  les  lieiix,  et  de  touts  les  tens :  la  barbare  Angloise  est  con- 
Bue  &c.  Etnile  de  Rousseau,  torn,  i,  p.  274.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  general  observation,  we  shall  not  easily  allow  the  tfiitli 
of  Ills  example.  The  good  natured  complaints  of  Fli'.tarch,  and  «!•.« 
pathetic  lauanUtions  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  by  exciting  uut 
•entibilitv. 
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CHAP,  part    of  the    uncultivated  waste,  the   vegeta- 

\ \^  tion    of   the   grass   is    quick    and    luxuriant ; 

and  there  are  few  places  so  extremely  barren, 
that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the  North  cannot  find 
some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply  is  mul- 
tiplied and  prolonged,  by  the  undistinguishing 
appetite,  and  patient  abstinence,  of  the  Tartars. 
They  indifferently  feed  on  the  flesh  of  those  ani- 
mals that  have  been  killed  for  the  table,  or  have 
died  of  disease.  Horse  flesh,  which  in  every 
age  and  country  has  been  proscribed  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  tkey  de- 
vour with  peculiar  greediness;  and  this  singu- 
lar taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their  military 
operations.  The  active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is 
always  followed,  in  their  most  distant  and  rapid 
incursions,  by  an  adequate  number  of  spare 
horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used  either  to 
redouble  the  speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of 
the  barbarians.  Many  are  the  resources  of 
courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage  round 
a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almost  consumed,  they 
slaughter  the  greatest  part  of  their  cattle,  and 
preserve  the  tiesh,  either  smoked  or  dried 
in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of  a 
hasty  march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese 
or  rather  of  hard  curd,  which  they  occa- 
sionally dissolve  in  water;  and  this  unsub- 
stantial diet  will  support,  for  many  days, 
the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of  the  patient 
warrior.      But  this  extraordinary  abstinence. 
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which  the  stoic  would  approve,  and  the  hermit  chap. 
might  envy.,  is  commonly  succeeded  by  themost  ^^^^l^\ 
voracious  indulgence  of  appetite.  The  wines  of 
a  happier  climate  are  the  most  grateful  present, 
or  the  most  valuable  commodity,  that  can  be 
offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  the  only  example  of 
their  industry  seems  to  consist  in  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting from  mare's  milk  a  fenuented  liquor, 
which  possesses  a  very  strong  power  of  intoxi- 
cation. Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  savages, 
both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  experience  the 
alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine  and  plenty  ;  and 
their  stomach  is  inured  to  sustain,  without 
much  inconvenience,  the  opposite  extremes  of 
hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

II.  The  ages  of  rustic  and  martial  simplicity,  Habit^t- 
a  people  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen  are  dis-  '°"* 
persed  over  the  face  of  an  extensive  and  culti- 
vated country  ;  and  some  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy  could 
be  assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either 
to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to  invade  the 
territories  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  The  progress 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  insensibly  col- 
lects a  lai-o-e  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a 
city  :  but  these  citizens  are  no  longer  soldiers  ; 
and  the  arts  which  adorn  and  improve  the  state 
of  civil  society,  corrupt  the  habits  of  the  mili- 
tary life.  The  pastoral  manners  of  the  Scy- 
thians seem  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of 
simplicity  and  refinement.  The  individuals  of 
the  same  tribe  are  constantly  assembled,  but 
they  are  assembled  in  a  camp  ;  and  the  native 
spirit  of  these  daunth  js  shepherds  is  animated 
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CHAP    bv  mutual  support  and  emulation.     The  houses 

XXVI.         "  ^  *^ 

,, „  of  the  Tartars  are  no  more  than  small  tents,  of 

an  oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold  and  dirty  ha- 
bitation,  for   the    promiscuous  youth  of  both 
sexes.     The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  wood- 
en huts,  of  such  a  size  that  they  may  be  conve-- 
niently  fixed  on  large  waggons,   and  drawn  by 
a  team   perhaps  of  twenty  or   thirty  oxen. — 
The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in 
the  adjacent  pastures,  retire,   on  the  approach 
of  night,  within  the  protection  of  the  camp. — 
The  necessity  of  preventing  the  mo^t  mischie- 
vous confusion,  in  such  a  perpetual  concourse 
of  men  and  animals,  must  gradually  introduce, 
in  the  distribution,  the  order,  and  the  guard,  of 
the  encampment,  the  rudiments  of  the  military 
art.     As  soon  as  the  forage  of  a  certain  district 
is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army,   of  the 
shepherds,   makes  a  regular   march    to   some 
fresh  pastures  ;  and  thus  acquires,  in  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  the  pastoral  life,  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difiicult  operations  of  w^ar.     The  choice  of 
stations  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  the 
seasons  :  in  the  summer,  the  Tartars  advance 
towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their  teuts  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  least,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  running  stream.     But  in  the  winter 
they   return    to  the  South,   and   shelter  their 
camp  behind  some  convenient  eminence,  against 
the  winds,  which  are  chilled  in  their  passage 
over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia. — 
Thesemanners  are  admirably  adapted  to  diffuse 
among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  spirit  of  euji- 
gration  and    conquest.      The   connection  be- 
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tween  the  people  and  their  territory  is  of  so   chap. 

•  XXV 

frail  a  texture,   that  it  may  be  broken  by  the^,,^,^^^^^ 
slightest  accident.     The  camp,  and  not  the  soil, 
is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine  Tartar. — 
Within  the  precincts  of  that  camp,  his  family, 
his  companions,  his  property,  are  always  in- 
cluded ;  and  in  the  most  distant  marches,  he  is 
still  surrounded  by  the  obj<*cts  which  are  dear, 
or  valuable,  or  familiar  in  his  eyes.     The  thirst 
of  rapine,  the  foar,  or  the  resentment  of  injury, 
the  impatience  of  servitude,  have,  in  every  age, 
been  sufncient  causes  to  urge  the  tribes  of  Scy- 
thia  boldiy   to  advance  into    some  unknown 
countries,   where  they  might  hope   to  find  a 
more  plentiful  subsistence,  pr  a  less  formidable 
enemy.     The  revolutions  of  the  North  have  fre- 
quently determined  the  fate  of  the  South  ;  and 
in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the  victor  and 
the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove,  and  been 
driven,  from  the  confines  of  China  to  those  of 
Germany.''      These   great   emigrations,  which 
have  been  sometimes  executed  with  almost  in- 
credible diligence,  were  rendered  more  easy  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.     It  is  well 
known,  that  the  cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more 
severe  than  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone 
might  reasonably  be  expected :  this  uncommon 
rigour  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains, 
which  rise,  especially  towards  the  East,  more 
than  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre,  .with  which  the  soil 

^  Tliese  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  Guignes, 
(Histoire  des  Huns,  torn,  i,  ii)  a  skilful  aud  laborious  interpreter  of  tlie 
Cliiiiesc  language  ;  who  has  thus  laid  open  new  and  imDortant  sce»&j 
in  ttic  history  of  mankind. 
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CHAP,    is  deeply  impregnated.'     In  the  winter  season, 
,^^VJ,,  ^^^  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that  discharge  their 


Avaters  into  the  Eiixine,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Icy 
sea,  are  strongly  frozen ;  the  fields  are  covered 
with  a  bed  of  snow  ;  and  the  fugitive,  or  victo- 
rious, tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their 
families,  their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the 
smooth  and  hard  surface  of  an  immense  plain. 
Exercises.  HI.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  la- 
bours of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  life  of  idleness  ;  and  as  the  most  ho- 
nourable shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race  devo-lve 
on  their  captives  the  domestic  management  of 
the  cattle,  their  own  leisure  is  seldom  disturb- 
ed by  any  servile  and  assiduous  cares.  But 
this  leisure,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  soft 
enjoyments  of  love  and  harmony,  is  usually 
spent  in  the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise  of 
the  chace.  The  plains  of  Tartary  are  filled 
with  a  strong  and  serviceable  breed  of  horses, 
which  are  easily  trained  for  the  purposes  of 
war  and  hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age 
have  been  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful  riders  : 
and  constant  practice  had  seated  them  so  firm- 
ly on  horseback,  that  they  were  supposed  by 
strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  ci- 
vil life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep,  with- 
out dismounting  from  their  steeds.     They  ex- 

'  A  plain  in  the  Cliinese  Tartary,  only  eighty  leagues  from  the  great 
wall,  was  found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geometrical 
paces  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  has  used,  and 
abused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions  of  Asia 
from  this  important  circumstance,  that  heat  and  cold,  weakness  and 
strength,  touch  each  other  without  any  temperate  zone  (Esprit  dti 
Loix,  1.  xvii,  0.3). 
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eel  ill  the  dexterous  manaojeiiient  of  the  lance  :  chap, 

"^  •  XXV  r 

the  long' Tartar  bow   is  dra\Yn  with  a  nervous  ^,,,_,,j 

arm  ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its 
object  with  unerring-  aim,  and  irresistible  force. 
These  arrows  are  often  pointed  against  the 
harmless  animals  of  the  desert,  which  increase 
and  multiply  in  the  absence  of  their  mostformid- 
able  enemy  ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the 
fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope. 
The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and 
horses  are  continually  exercised  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  chace ;  and  the  plentiful  supply  of 
game  contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and  even 
luxury,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of 
the  hunters  of  Scy  thia  are  not  confined  to  the 
destruction  of  timid  or  innoxious  beasts;  they 
boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild  boar,  when  he 
turns  against  his  pursuers,  excite  the  sluggish 
courage  of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of 
the  tiger,  as  he  slumbers  in  the  thicket.  Where 
there  is  danger,  there  may  be  glory  :  and  the 
mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest  field 
to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  the  image,  and  as  the  school,  of  war. 
The  general  hunting-matches,  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose  an  instruc- 
tive exercise  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A 
circle  is  drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumference, 
to  encompass  the  game  of  an  extensive  district ; 
and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regularly 
advance  towards  a  common  centre  ;  where  the 
captive  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side,  .are 
abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  liunters.     In  this 
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CHAP,  inarch,  Avhich  frequently  continnes  many  days, 
^'J^^'^^  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the  hills,  to 
swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the  val- 
leys, without  interrupting  the  prescribed  order 
of  theif  gradual  progress.  They  acquire  the 
habit  of  directing  their  eye,  and  their  steps,  to 
a  remote  object ;  of  preserving  their  intervals  : 
of  suspending,  or  accelerating,  their  pace,  ac- 
cording to  the  motions  of  the  troops  on  their 
right  and  left ;  and  of  watching  and  repeating 
the  signals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders  stu- 
dy, in  this  practical  school,  the  most  important 
lesson  of  the  military  art:  the  prompt  and  ac- 
curate judgment  of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of 
time.  To  employ  against  a  human  enemy  the 
same  patience  and  valour,  the  same  skill  and 
discipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  re- 
quired in  real  war  ;  and  the  amusements  of  the 
chace  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  conquest  of  an 
empire.'" 
Govern-  The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Germaiis 
has  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  in- 
dependent warriors.  The  tribes  of  Scythia, 
distinguished  by  the  modern  appellation  of 
Hords^  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  in- 
creasing family  ;  Avhich,  in  the  course  of  succes- 
sive generations,  has  been  propagated  from  the 

*"  Petit  (ic  la  Cioix  vVic  de  Gcnj^iscan,  1.  iii,  c.  7),  represents  tlie 
fii'l  glory  and  extent  of  the  JMognl  cliace.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and 
Verbiest  followed  the  emperor  Kainhi  when  lie  hunted  in  Tartary, 
(Duhawle,  Description  de  la  Chine,  tonv  iv,  p  81,  290,  &c.  folio  edit.) 
His  grandson,  Kienlong,  who  unites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  Iht  laws 
and  learning  of  China,  drscribes,  (Eloge  de  Moukden,  p.  273-2S.')),  ac 
a  poet,  the  j)lcasures  which  he  had  often  enjoyed  as  a  sportsman 
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game  original  stock.  The  meanest,  and  most  chat. 
ig-norant,  of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  con-, 
scions  pride,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  their 
genealogy  ;  and  whatever  distinctions  of  rank 
may  have  been  introduced,  by  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  re- 
spect themselves,  and  each  other,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe.  The 
custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  adopting  the 
bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the  captives,  may 
countenance  the  very  probable  suspicion,  that 
this  extensive  consanguinity  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, legal  and  fictitious.  But  the  useful  pre- 
judice, which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  time 
and  opinion,  produces  the  effects  of  truth  ;  the 
haughty  barbarians  yield  a  cheerful  and  volun- 
tary obedience  to  the  head  of  their  blood  ;  and 
their  chief,  or  mursa,  as  the  representative  of 
their  great  father,  .exercises  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  in  peace,  and  of  a  leader,  in  war.  In  the 
original  state  of  the  pastoral  world,  each  of  the 
viursns  (if  we  may  continue  to  use  a  modern  ap- 
pellation) acted  as  the  independent  chief  of  a 
large  and  separate  family;  and  the  limits  of 
their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed, 
by  superior  force,  or  mutual  consent.  But  thfe 
constant  operation  of  various  and  permanent 
causes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  Hords 
into  national  communities,  under  the  command 
of  a  supreme  head.  The  weak  were  desirous 
of  support,  and  the  strong  were  ambitious  of 
dominion ;  the  power,  which  is  the  result  of 
union,    oppressed    and    collected   the  divided 
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CHAP,  forces  of  the  adjacent  tribes  ;  and,  as  the  van- 
w^'lTL  quislijed  were  freely  admitted  to  sliare  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  victory,  the  most  valiant  chiefs  has- 
tened to  range  themselves,  and  their  followers, 
under  the  formidable  standard  of  a  confederate 
nation.  The  most  successful  of  the  Tartar 
princes  assumed  the  military  command,  to 
w^hich  he  was  entitled  by  the  superiority,  either 
of  merit,  or  of  power.  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  acclamations  of  his  equals  ;  and 
the  title  of  Khan  expresses,  in  the  language  of 
the  North  of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal 
dignity.  The  right  of  hereditary  succession 
was  long  confined  to  the  blood  of  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy;  and  at  this  moment  all  the 
Khans,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of 
China,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  renown- 
ed Zingis."  But,  as  it  is  the  indispensible  du- 
ty of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  sub- 
jects into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are 
often  disregarded  ;  and  some  royal  kinsman, 
distinguished  by  his  age  and  valour,  is  intrust- 
ed with  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Two  distinct  and  regular  taxes  are  levied 
on  the  tribes,  to  support  the  dignity  of  tlieir  na- 
tional monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar  chief; 
and  each  of  those  contributions  amounts  to  tlie 
tythe,  both  of  their  property,  and  of  their  spoil. 
A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the 

"  See  the  second  vcliime  of  the  Gencalc<,'icnl  Historj'  of  tlieTarfai-*; 
and  the  list  of  tlie  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis,  or  Zingis.— 
Under  tlio  reiirn  of  v.iiii:r,  or  Tanierlane,  one  of  his  suhjects,  a  da- 
iceiidant  of  Zinjtis,  sli!l  bore  the  regal  JippcHation  of  Kiian ;  and  the 
conqueror  of  Asia  contenled  himself  with  the  title  of  Emir,  or  Sultan. 
Abulghazi,  pa:t  v  c.  1.     D'Htrbclct,  Bibliothcout  Oricntalc, p.  878. 
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wealth  of  his  people :  and  as  his  own  domestic  chap. 

riches  of  flocks  and  herds  increase  in  a  miich^J J 

larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to  main- 
lain  the  rustic  splendour  of  his  court,  to  reward 
the  most  deserving',  or  the  most  favoured,  of  his 
followers,  and  to  obtain,  from  the  gentle  in- 
fluence of  corruption,  the  obedience  which 
might  be  sometimes  refused  to  the  stern  man- 
dates of  authority.  The  manners  of  his  sub- 
jects, accustomed,  like  himself,  to  blood  and 
rapine,  might  excuse,  in  their  eyes,  such  partial 
acts  of  tyranny,  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a 
civilized  people  ;  but  the  power  of  a  despot  has 
never  been  acknowledged  in  the  deserts  of  Scy- 
thia.  The  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Khan 
is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe  ; 
and  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  has 
been  moderated  by  the  ancient  institution  of  a 
national  council.  The  Coroultai,"  or  Diet,  of 
the  Tartars,  was  regularly  held  in  the  sprins: 
and  autumn,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  ;  where  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  mursas 
of  the  Tespective  tribes,  may  conveniently  as- 
semble on  horseback,  with  their  martial  and 
numerous  trains  ;  and  the  ambitious  monarch, 
who  reviewed  the  strength,  nnist  consult  the 
inclination,  of  an  armed  people.  The  rudiments 
of  a  feudal  government  may  be  discovered  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  na- 

"  See  the  Diets  of  tl:e  ancient  Hims,  (de  Gnignes,  torn,  ii,  p.  2G), 
and  a  curious  description  of  those  of  Zii;j!;is,  (Vie  de  Gengisean.  1.  i,  c. 
6;  I.  iv,  c.  11).  Such  assemblies  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Per- 
sian history  of  Timur  ;  though  they  served  only  to  countenance  the  re- 
solutions  of  their  master. 
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CHAP,    tions :  but  the  perpetual  conflict  of  these  hos* 

XXVI        •!  •  - 

^^^ ^^  tile  nations  has  sometimes   terminated  in  the 

establishment  of  a  powerful  and  despotic  em- 
pire. The  victor,  enriched  by  the  tribute,  and 
fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependant  kings,  has 
spread  his  conquest  over  Europe  or  Asia  ;  the 
successful  shepherds  of  the  North  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  confinement  of  arts,  of  laws,  and 
of  cities  ;  and  the  introduction  of  luxury,  after 
destroying  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  un- 
dermined the  foundations  of  the  throne.^ 
Situation  The  meiuory  of  past  events  cannot  long  be 
of  sc^ythia*  Preserved,  in  the  frequent  and  remote  emigra- 
orTar-  tions  of  illiterate  barbarians.  The  modern 
Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of  their 
ancestors  ;''  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Scythians  is  derived  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  learned  and  civilized  nations 
of  the  South,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Chinese.  The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  planted  their  colonies  along  the  sea- 
coast,  made  the  gradual  and  imperfect  disco- 
very of  Scythia ;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace,  as  far  as  the  frozen  Maeotis, 
the  seat  of  eternal  winter,  and  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, which,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  was  de- 
scribed as  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth.— 
They  celebrated,  with  simple  credulity,  the  vir- 
tues of  the  pastoral   life  -J  they  entert-ained  a 


tary. 


P  Montesquieu  labours  to  cxpiain  a  diffcrenee,  whiehlias  not  exiyi 
ed,  between  the  liberty  of  tlie  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  tlil 
Tartars,  (Esprit  des  Loix.  I.  xvii,  c.  5  ;   1.  xviii,  c.  19,  ^e. 

<)  Abulgliazi  Kban,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  hi*  Gtnealopieal  History 
relates  the  miserable  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  coi* 
eerning  the  times  which  preceded  the  reifjn  of  Zingis. 

'  In  the  Uiirtctnth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  turns  away  his  eytt 

from 
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more  rational  appreliension  of  the  strength  and    chap. 
numbers  of  the  warlike  barbarians,"  who   con-  ^.f/^^,^', 
temptuously  batiied  the  immense  armament  of 
Darius,  tlie  son  of  Hystaspes.'     The  Persian 
monarchs  had  extended  their  western  conquests 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,   and  the  limits  of 
European  Scythia.     The  eastern  provinces  of 
their  empire  were  exposed  to  the  Scythians  of 
Asia ;  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers, 
wdiich  direct  their  course  tov/ards  the  Caspian 
Sea.     The  long  and  memorable  quarrel  of  Iran 
and  Touran  is  still  the  theme  of  history  or  ro- 
mance :  the  famous,  perhaps  the  fabulous,  va- 
lour of  the  Persian  heroes,  Rustan  and  Asfen- 
diar,  was  signalized,    in  the    defence  of  their 
country  against  the  Afrasiabs  of  the  North  ;" 
and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same  barbarians 
resisted,   on  the  same  ground,   the  victorious 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander."     In  the  eyes  of 

from  the  bloody  fields  of  Troy,  to  the  plains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia. — 
He  would  not,  by  changing  the  prospect,  behold  a  more  peaceful  or  in- 
nocent scene. 

'  Thucydides,  I.  ii,  c.  97. 

*  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotns.v  When  Darius  advanced  into 
the  Moldavian  desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Niester,  the  king 
of  the  Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows  ;  a 
tremendous  allegory  ! 

"  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective  titles, 
in  the  Bibliothcque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot.  They  have  been  cele- 
brated in  an  epic  poem  of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by  Ferdu- 
si,  the  Homer  of  Persia.  See  the  History  of  Nader  Shaw,  p.  145, 1G5. 
Tlie  public  must  lament,  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the  pursuit  of 
oriental  learning. 

"  The  Capsian  sea,  with  its  rivers,  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  laborious- 
ly illustrated  in  the  Examen  Critique  des  Historiens  d'Alexandre, 
which  compares  the  true  geography,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the 
vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  Greeks. 

VOL.  IV.  A    a 
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CHAP,  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  real  geography 
^,^,,,,/,^of  Scythia  was  bounded,  on  the  East,  by  the 
mountains  of  Imaus,  or  Caf;  and  their  distant 
prospect  of  the  extreme  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance,  or  perplexed 
by  fiction.  But  those  inaccessible  regions  are 
the  ancient  residence  of  a  powerful  and  civilized 
nation,^  which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tra- 
dition, above  forty  centuries  ;^  and  which  is 
able  to  verify  a  series  of  near  two  thousand 
years,  by  the  perpetual  testimony  of  accurate 
and  contemporary  historians.^     The  annals  of 


'  The  original  seat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  uorth- 
•west  of  China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chcnsi  and  Chansi.  Under  the  two 
first  dynasties,  the  principal  town  was  still  a  moveable  camp;  the  vil- 
lages were  thinly  scattered  ;  more  land  was  employed  in  pasture  than 
in  tillage ,  the  exercise  of  hunting  was  ordained  to  clear  the  country 
from  wild  beasts;  Petcheli  ("where  Pekin  stands)  was  a  desert;  and 
the  southern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian  savages.  The  dy- 
nasty of  the  Han  (before  Christ  206)  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form 
and  extent. 

^  The  era  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed,  from 
2952  to  2132  years  before  Christ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen 
for  the  lawful  epoch,  by  the  authority  of  the  present  emperor.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties  ■, 
and  the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real,  or  fabu- 
lous, times  of  Fohi, 'or  Hoangti.  Sematsien  dates  his  authentic  chro- 
nology from  the  year  841 :  tiie  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius  (tiiirty- 
one  of  which  have  been  verified)  were  observed  between  the  years  722 
and  480  before  Christ.  Tiie  hisiorical  period  of  China  does  not  ascend 
above  tlse  Greek  Olympiads. 

*  After  several  agps  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  ot  tlie 
Han  (before  Christ  206)  was  the  era  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The 
fragments  of  ancient  literature  were  restored  ;  the  ciiaracters  were  im- 
proved and  fixed  ;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was  secured 
by  the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  Nine- 
ty-seven years  before  Christ,  Sematsien  published  the  first  history  of 
China.  Kis  laboius  were  illustrated,  and  continued,  by  a  series  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  historians.  The  substance  of  their  works  is  still 
extant ;  and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  depoiited  in  the 
king  of  France"^!  library. 
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China"  illustrate  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the   chap. 

pastoral  tribes,  which  may  still  he  distinguish- [^ 

ed  by  the  vague  appellation  of  Scythians,  or 
Tartars;  the  vassals,  the  enemies,  and  some- 
times the  conquerors,  of  a  great  empire;  whose 
policy  has  nniformly  opposed  the  blind  and 
impetuous  valour  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  sea 
of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  which,  in 
that  parallel,  are  equal  to  more  than  five  thou- 
sand miles.  The  latitude  of  these  extensive 
deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so  accurately, 
measured;  but,  from  the  fortieth  degree,  which 
touches  the  w  all  of  China,  we  may  securely  ad- 
vance above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northward, 
till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  : 
cold  of  Siberia.  In  that  dreary  climate,  instead 
of  the  animated  picture  of  a  Tartar  camp,  the 
smoke  which  issues  from  the  earth,  or  rather 
from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subterraneous  dwel- 
lings of  the  Tongouses,  and  the  Samoides:  the 
want  of  horses  and  oxen  is  imperfectly  supplied 
by  the  use  of  rein-deer,  and  of  large  dogs;  and 
the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insensibly  degene- 

*  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  French ;  of  the 
missionaries  at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  Freret  and  de  Guignes  at  Paris. 
The  substance  of  the  three  preceding  notes  is  extracted  fiom  the 
Chou-king,  with  the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  de  Guignes,  Paris,  1770. 
The  Tong-Kien-Kang-Mon,  translated  by  the  P.  de  Mailla,  under  the 
name  of  Hist.  Generale  de  la  Chine,  torn  i,  p.xlix— cc.  the  Menioires 
sur  la  Chine,  Paris,  1776,  &c.  torn,  i,  p.  1—323  ;  torn,  ii,  p.  5—304  ; 
the  Histoire  des  Huns,  torn,  i,  p.  1 — 131 ;  torn,  v,  p.  345 — 362;  and  the 
Memoires  de  1' Academic  dcs  Iissc.riptions,  torn,  x,  p.  377 — 402;  torn. 
XV,  p.  4% — 5G4  J  toin.  xviii,  p.  l',S — 203  ;  torn,  xxxvi,  p,  164—238. 
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CHAP,  rate  into  a  race  of  deformed  and  diminutive 

^^^ \^  savages,  w^ho  tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms.* 

Original  The  Huus,  who  undcr  the  reign  of  Valens 
Hyjjsf*'^^  threatened  the  empire  of  Home,  had  been  for- 
midable, in  a  much  earlier  period,  to  the  empire 
of  China."*  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their  origi- 
nal, seat,  was  an  extensive,  though  dry  and 
barren,  tract  o£  country,  innuediately  on  the 
north  side  of  the  great  wall.  Their  place  is  at 
present  occupied  by  the  forty-nine  Hords  or 
Banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation, 
wdiich  consists  of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
families,*  But  the  valour  of  the  Huns  had  ex- 
tended the  narrov/  limits  of  their  dominions; 
riieir  con- and  their  rustic  chiefs,  who  assumed  the  appel- 
Scythh"  lation  of  Tanjou,  gradually  became  the  con- 
querors, and  the  sovereigns  of  a  formidable  em, 
pire.  Towards  the  East,  their  victorious  arms 
were  stopped  only  by  the  ocean;  and  the  tribes, 
which  are  thinly  scattered  between  the  Amoor 
and  the  extreme  peninsula  of  Corea,  adhered, 
with  reluctance,  to  the  standard  of  the  Huns. 
On  the  West,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtish,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more 
ample  space,  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued  in  a 
single     expedition     twenty-six    nations ;     the 

*  See  the  Histoirc  Generalc  uis  Voyages,  torn,  xviii,  and  the  Gene- 
alogical History,  vol.  ii,  p.  020 — GtJ-i. 

^  M.  des  Guigues  (toni.  ii,  p.  1 — 124)  has  given  the  original  history 
of  the  ancient  Hiong-noii,  or  Huns,  The  Cliiuese  geography  of  their 
country,  (torn,  i,  part  ii,  p.  Iv — ixiii),  seems  to  comprise  a  part  of  their 
conquests. 

*  See  in  Duhalde  (torn,  iv,  p.  18 — 65)  a  circumstantial  description, 
with  a  correct  map,  of  tfi^  couutry  of  tlie  Mongous. 
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Tofours/  distill ouished  above  the  Tartar  race   chap. 

•  •       XXVI 

by  the  use  of  letters,  were  in  the  number  of  liis 
vassals ;  and,  by  the  strange  connection  of 
human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of  those  vagrant 
tribes  recalled  the  victorious  Parthians  from 
the  invasion  of  Syria.^  On  the  side  of  the  North, 
the  ocean  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of  the  power 
of  the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to  resist  their 
progress,  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity, 
they  might  securely  achieve  a  real,  or  imagi- 
nary, conquest  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia. 
The  Northern  sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boun- 
dary  of  their  enipire.  But  the  name  of  that  sea, 
on  whose  shores  the  patriot  Sovou  embraced 
the  life  of  a  shepherd  and  an  exile,''  may  be 
transferred,  with  much  more  probability,  to  the 
Baikal,  a  capacious  bason,  above  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  lengtli,  which  disdains  the  modest 
appellation  of  a  lake,*  and  which  actually  com- 
municates with  the  seas  of  the  North,  by  the 
long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tonguska,  and 

•  The  Ijronr?,  or  Vigours,  were  divided  into  three  branches  ;  hunt- 
ers, shepherds,  and  husbandmen ;  and   the  last  class  was   depised  by 

the  two  former.     See  Abiijghazi,  part  ii,  c.  7.  ^ 

E  Memoirts  de  I'Aeademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxa',  p.  17—33. 
The  comprehensive  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  those  distant 
events. 

*  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-o;i,  his  merit,  and  singular  adventures^ 
are  still  celebrated  in  China.  See  the  Eloge  de  Monkden,  p.  20,  and 
notes,  p.  241—247);  and  Memoires  sur  Ic  Chine,  torn,  iii,  p.  317 — '360. 

'  See  Isbrand  Ives,  in  Harris's  collection,  vol.  ii,  p.  031 ;  Bell's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i,  p.  247 — 251 ;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hist.  Generale  des  Voy- 
ages, torn,  xviii,  p.  2S3 — 329.  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion, 
that  the  holy  sta  grows  angry  and  tempestuous,  if  any  one  presumes  to 
call  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  dispute,  be- 
tween the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners,  and  the  absurd  ob- 
etinacy  o*"  travellers. 
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CHAP,  the  Jenissea.     Tlie  submission  of  so  many  dis- 

XXVI  .  .  . 

^^tant  nations  niij^ht  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tan- 


jou;  but  the  valour  of  the  Huns  could  be  re- 
warded only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  empire  of  the  South.  In  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  wall  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length  was  constructed, 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  China  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  Huns;''  but  this  stupendous  work, 
which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of 
the  world,  has  never  contributed  to  the  safety 
of  an  unwarlike  people.  Tlie  cavalry  of  the 
Tanjou  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  formidable  by  the 
matchless  dexterity  with  which  they  managed 
their  bows  and  their  horses  ;  by  their  hardy  pa- 
tience in  supporting  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther; and  by  the  incredible  speed  of  their  inarch, 
which  was  seldom  checked  by  torrents,  or  pre- 
cipices, by  the  deepest  rivers,  or  by  the  most 
lofty  mountains.  They  spread  themselves  at 
once  over  the  face  of  the  country;  and  tUeir 
rapid  impetuosity  surprised,  astonished,  and 
rp,jpi^ ^^^5  disconcerted  the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics  of 
with  the  a  Chinese  army.  The  emperor  Kaoti,'  a 
aiit.chiist,  soldier   of  fortune,  whose  personal  merit  had 

201  •  . 

raised    him  to   the  throne,     marched    against 


^  The  construction  of  the  wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Dtibalbe, 
(torn,  ii,  p.  45},  and  dc  Guignes,  (toni.  ii,  p.  59). 

'  See  the  life  of  Lieonpang,  or  Kaoti,  iii  the  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  1777,  &c.  toin.  i,  p.  442 — 522.  This  voluminous  work 
is  tlie  translation  (by  the  P.  de  Mailla)  of  the  Tong-Kien-Kang-Mon, 
the  celebrated  abridgement  of  the  great  History  ofSemakouang  (A.D. 
1064)  and  his  contiuuators. 
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the  Huns  with  those  veteran  troops  which  chap 
had  been  trained  in  the  civil  Avars  of  China. 
But  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  the 
monarch,  hopeless  of  relief,  was  reduced  to 
purchase  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  ca- 
pitulation. The  successors  of  Kaoti,  whose 
lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of  peace,  or  the 
luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a  more  per- 
manent disgrace.  They  too  hastily  confessed 
the  insufficiency  of  arms  and  fortifications. — 
They  were  too  easily  convinced,  that  while  the 
blazing  signals  announced  on  every  side  the 
approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops,  who 
slept  with  the  helmit  on  their  head,  and  the 
cuirass  on  their  back,  were  destroyed  by  the 
incessant  labour  of  ineffectual  marches.'"  A 
regular  payment  of  money,  and  silk,  was  stipu- 
lated as  the  condition  of  a  temporary  and  pre- 
carious peace  ;  and  the  wretched  expedient  of 
disguising  a  real  tribute,  under  the  names  of  a 
gift  or  a  subsidy,  was  practised  by  the  empe- 
rors of  China,  as  v»'ell  as  by  those  of  Rome. — 
But  there  still  remained  a  more  disgraceful  ar- 
ticle of  tribute,  which  violated  the  sacred  feel- 
ings of  humanity  and  nature.  The  hardships  of 
the  savage  life,  which  destroy  in  their  infancy 
the  children  who  are  born  with  a  less  healthy 
and  robust  constitution,  introduce  a  remarkable 


"  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  presented  by  a  Slandarin  to  th« 
emperor  Venti,  (before  Christ  180-157),  in  Dubalde,  (torn.  ii.  p,  412- 
426) ;  from  a  collection  of  state  papers,  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by 
Kamhi  himself,  (p,  384-612).  Another  memorial  from  the  minister  of 
war  (Kang-Mou,  tom.  ii,  p.  555)  supplies  some  curious  circumstance* 
of  the  manners  of  the  Huns. 
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CHAP,    disproportion  between  the  ninnbcrs  of  the  two 
,^^J,l,,  sexes.     The  Tartars  are  an  ugly,  and  even  de- 
formed  race ;  and,  while  they    consider  their 
OAvn  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic  la- 
bour, their  desires,   or  rather  their  appetites, 
are  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant 
beauty.     A  select  band  of  the  fairest  maidens 
of  China  was    annually  dev^oted   to  the  rude 
embraces  of  the  Huns  ;°  and  the  alliance  of  the 
haughty  Tanjous  was  secured  by  their  marriage 
with  the  genuine,  or  adopted,  daughters  of  the 
imperial  family,    which    vainly    attempted   to 
escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution.     The  situa- 
tion of  these  unhappy  victims  is  desciibed  in 
the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess,  who  laments 
that  she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents 
to  a  distant  exile,  under  a  barbarian  husband ; 
who   complains    that   sour  milk  was  her  only 
drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,  a  tent  her  only 
palace ;  and  who  expresses,  in  a  strain  of  pa- 
thetic simplicity,  the  natural  wish  that  she  were 
transformed  into  a  bird,  to  fly  back  to  her  dear 
country ;  the  object  of  her  tender  and  perpe- 
tual regret." 
Decline         Xlic  couqucst  of  China  has  been  twice  achie- 

rttid  fall  of  ^  1  -i  /•      1  TV'         1  1 

Uie  Huus,  ved  by  the  pastoral  tribes  or  the  JNorth;  the 
forces  of  the  Huns  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Moguls,  or  of  the  MantcReoux ;  and  their 
ambition  might  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  success.     But  their  pride  was  hum- 

"  A  supply  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  enstomaiy  article  of  treaty 
aud  tribuli  ,  (Hist.'de  la  (^.oiujiiete  de  la  Chine,  par  ksTartaies  Maill- 
rheqnx',  toni.  i,  p.  1S6,  187,  witli  tlie  note  of  tiie  ediior). 

''  Dc  Guij^ncs,  Hist,  des  Huus,  turn,  ii,  p.  Cii. 
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bled,   and  their  progress  was  checked,  by  the   chap. 

arms  and  policy  of  Vonti,P  the  fifth  emperor  of ^^^' 

the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his  long  Ant. 
reign  of  tifty-four  years,  the  barbarians  of  the  J^J'/yJ? 
southern  provinces  submitted  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  China :  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great  river 
of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.  Instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  timid  operations  of  a 
defensive  war,  his  lieutenants  penetrated  many 
hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns. — 
In  those  boundless  deserts,  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  form  magazines,  and  difficult  to  trans- 
port a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  the  ar- 
mies of  Vouti  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  into- 
lerable hardships  :  and,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  soldiers.,  who  marched  against 
the  barbarians,  thirty  thousand  only  returned  in 
safety  to  the  feet  of  their  master.  These  losses, 
however,  were  compensated  by  splendid  and 
decisive  success.  The  Chinese  generals  im- 
proved the  superiority  which  they  derived  from 
the  temper  of  their  arms,  their  chariots  of  war, 
and  the  service  of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries.- — 
The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  sleep  and  intemperance :  and,  though 
tlie  monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left  about 
fifteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Yet  this  signal  victory,  which  was  pre 
ceded  and  followed  by  many  bloody  engage- 
ments, contributed  iiiuch  less  to   the  destrnc- 

P  Ste  the  rcigu  of  the  enijjeiur  Vouti,  iu  the  Kang-Moii,  torn,  iii,  p. 
1,98.  His  various  aud  iuconsisteut  character  seems  to  be  imj^artialJy 
dravvu. ' 
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CHAP,    tion  of  the  power  of  the  Huns,  than  the  effec- 
\ \^  tual  policy  wliich  was  employed  to  detach  the 


Ant.  tributary  nations  from  their  obedience.  Inti- 
ciHist,  70.  niidated  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the  pro- 
mises, of  Vouti  and  his  successors,  the  most 
considerable  tribes,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  Tanjou. 
While  some  acknowledged  themselves  the  allies 
or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  became  the 
implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns  :  and  the  num- 
bers of  that  haughty  people,  as  soon  as  they 
were  reduced  to  their  native  strength,  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls 
of  one  of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China.*^ 
The  desertion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  perplex- 
ity of  a  civil  war,  at  length  compelled  the  Tan- 
jou himself  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike 
Ant.  and  high-spirited  nation.  He  was  received  at 
Christ,  5L  gjgj^^-,^  ^|jg  capital  of  the  monarchy,  by  the 
troops,  the  Mandarins,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self, with  all  the  honours  that  could  adorn  and 
disguise  the  triumph  of  Chinese  vanity."^  A 
mngnificent  palace  was  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion ;  his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family;  and  the  patience  of 
the  barbarian  king  was  exhausted  by  the  cere- 
monies of  a  banquet,  which  consisted  of  eight 

•J  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  Venti,  (Da« 
halde,  torn,  ii,  p.  417).  Without  adopting  the  exaggerations  of  Marco 
Polo  and  Isaac  Vossius,  we  may  rationally  allow  for  Pekin,  two  mil- 
lions of  inhahitants.  The  cities  of  the  South,  which  contain  the  manu- 
factures of  China,  are  still  more  populous. 

*■  See  the  Kang-Mou,  torn,  iii,  p.  150,  and  the  subsequent  events,  un- 
der the  proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  in  the 
Eloge  dc  Moiikden,  and  explained  in  a  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p.  S9, 
90. 
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courses  of  meat,  and  of  nine   solemn  pieces  of   chap. 

XXVI 

music.     But  he  performed,   on  his  knees,  the  „^, ,^, 

duty  of  a  respectful  homage  to  the  emperor  of 
China;  pronounced,  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual  oath  of 
fidelity  ;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which 
was  bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  de- 
pendance.  After  this  humiliating  submission, 
the  Tanjous  sometimes  departed  from  their  al- 
legiance, and  seized  the  favourable  moments  of 
war  and  rapine  ;  but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns 
gradually  declined,  till  it  was  broken,  by  civil 
dissention,  into  two  hostile  and  separate  king- 
doms. One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  a.  d.  48. 
urged,  by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards 
the  South  with  eight  hords,  which  composed 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  families.  He 
obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient 
territory  on  the  verge  of  the  Chinese  provinces ; 
and  his  constant  attachment  to  the  service  ol 
the  empire  was  secured  by  weakness,  and  the 
desire  of  revenge.  From  the  time  of  this  fatal 
schism,  the  Huns  of  the  North  continued  to 
languish  about  fifty  years  ;  till  they  were  op- 
pressed on  every  side  by  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies.  The  proud  inscription*  of  a 
column,  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announ- 
ced to  posterity,  that  a  Chinese  army  had  march- 
ed seven  hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their 


'  Tliis  inscription  was  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankou,  President 
of  the  Tribunal  of  History,  (Kang-Moii,  torn,  iii,  p.  392).  Similar 
monuments  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  Tartary,  (Histoir« 
des  Huns,  torn,  ii,  p.  122}. 
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CHAP,  country.     The  Sienpi',  a  tribe  of  Oriental  Tar- 
^^'^'^-  tars,  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had  for- 


merly sustained  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Tan- 
A.  D.  93.  jous,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
was  utterly  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era." 
Their  eini-  Tlic  fate  of  the  vauquishcd  Huns  was  diver- 
T.  D,  100,  sifted  by  the  various  influence  of  character  and 
'^^'  situation.''     Above  one  hundred  thousand  per- 

sons, the  poorest,  indeed,  and  the  most  pusilla- 
nimous, of  the  people,  Avere  contented  to  re- 
main in  their  native  country,  to  renounce  their 
peculiar  name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with 
the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eight 
hords,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  am- 
bitious of  a  more  honourable  servitude,  retired 
towards  the  South  ;  implored  the  protection  of 
the  emperors  of  China  ;  and  were  permitted  to 
inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Chansi  and  the  territory  of  Or- 
tous.  But  the  most  warlike  and  powerful 
tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained,  in  their  adverse 
fortune,  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Western  world  was  open  to  their  valour  ; 
and  they  resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
hereditary  chieftains,  to  discover  and  subdue 
some  remote  country,  which  was  still  inacces- 
sible to  the  arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws 

'  M.  de  Guigncs  (torn,  j,  p.  189)  has  inserted  a  short  account  of  the 
Sienpi. 

"  The  era  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  Chinese,  1210  years  before 
Christ.  But  the  series  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year 
230.     (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  ii,  p.  21,  123.) 

*  The  various  accidents  of  the  downfal  and  flight  of  the  Huns  are 
related  in  tht;  Kang-RIou,  torn,  ili,  p.  88,  91,  'jr,,  130, &c.  Tl-.e  small 
Bumbcrs  of  each  hord  may  be  ascribed  to  their  loses  and  divisions. 
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of  China/.     The  course  of  their  eiiri2,Tatioii  soon  chap. 

•  XXVI 

carried  them  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus, j 

and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  geography  ;  but 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  these  formidable  exiles,  which  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards 
the  Volara.  The  first  of  these  colonies  esta-Thewi.ite 
blished  their  dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  ex-sogdiana. 
tensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  en  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Caspian  ;  where  they  preserved  the  name 
of  Huns/with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Nep- 
thalites.  Their  manners  were  softened,  and 
even  their  features  were  insensibly  improved, 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  their  long  re- 
sidence in  a  flourishing  province,''  which  might 
still  retain  a  faint  impression  of  the  arts  of 
Greece."  The  white  Huns,  a  name  which  they 
derived  from  the  change  of  their  complexions, 
soon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of  Scythia. — 
Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Cari- 
zime,  has  since  enjoyed  a  temporary  splendour, 

y  M.  de  Gnignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Hnns 
through  the  vast  deserts  of  Tartary,  {torn,  ii,  p.  123,  237,  &c.  325,  &c.) 

'  Mohammed,  Sultan  of  Carizme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was 
invaded  (A.  D.  1218)  by  Zingis  and  his  moguls.  The  OrientSl  histo- 
rians (see  d'Herbelot,  Petit  de  la  Croix,  &c.  celebrate  the  popidous 
cities  which  he  ruined,  and  the  fruitful  country  w  liich  he  desolated. — 
In  the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of  Chorasmia  and  Mawaral- 
nahr  were  described  by  Abulfeda,  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn, 
iii).  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Tartars,  p.  423-469. 

'  Justin  (xli,  6)  has  left  a  short  abridgement  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Bactriana,  To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extraordi- 
nary trade,  which  transported  the  merchandizes  of  India  into  Europe, 
by  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Cyrus,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Euxine. — 
The  other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were  possessed  by  the  Se- 
kucides  and  the  Ptolemies.    (See  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxi). 
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CHAP,  was  the  residence  of  the  kins:,  who  exercised  a 

XXVI  .  . 

^,,,,,,/,^  legal  authority  over  an  obedient  jieople.     Their 


luxury  was  maintained  by  the  labour   of  the 
Sogdians  ;  and  the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient 
barbarism,  was  the  custom  which   obliged  all 
the    companions,    perhaps    to    the  number    of 
twenty,  who  had  shared  the  liberality  of  a  weal- 
thy lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave.'' 
The  vicinity  of  the  Huns   to  the  provinces  of 
Persia,   involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody 
contests  with  the  power  of  that  monarchy. — 
But  they  respected,  in  peace,  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties ;  in  war,   the  dictates  of  humanity  ;    and 
their  memorable  victory  over  Peroses,  or  Firuz, 
displayed  the  moderation,  as  well   as   the  va- 
The  Huns^^"^'  ^^  ^^^  barbarians.     The  second  division  of 
^^5^^       their  countrymen,  the  Huns,  who  gradually  ad- 
vanced towards  the  north-west,  were  exercised 
by  the  hardships  of  a  colder  climate,   and   a 
more  laborious  march.     Necessity  compelled 
them  to  exchange  the  silks  of  China,  for  the  furs 
of  Siberia;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilized 
life  were  obliterated  ;  and  the  native  fierceness 
of  the  Huns   was  exasperated  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  savage  tribes,  who  were  com- 
pared, with  some  propriety,  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert.     Their  independent  spirit  soon 
rejected  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Tan- 
jous ;  and  while  each   hord   was  governed  by 
its  peculiar   Mursa,   their  tumultuary  council 
directed  the  public  measures  of  the  whole  na- 
tion.    As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,   their 

^  Piocopiiis  de  Bell.  Ptisico,  1.  i,  c.  3,  p.  9» 
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transient  residence  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  chap. 
Volga,  was  attested  by  thenameof  Great  Hun- ^,^"^^^,^, 
gary.'  In  the  winter,  they  descended  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of 
that  mighty  river ;  and  their  summer  excur- 
sions reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  Sara- 
toff,  or  perhaps  the  confiux  of  the  Kama. — ■ 
Such  at  least  were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black 
Calmucks,**  who  remained  about  a  century  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia ;  and  who  have 
since  returned  to  their  native  seats  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  march,  and 
the  return,  of  those  wandering  Tartars,  whose 
united  camp  consists  of  fifty  thousand  tenis  or 
families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  of  the 
ancient  Huns.' 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of'^||^^^^°^' 
time,  which  elapsed,  after  the  Huns  of  theVol- ^^e  Aiani. 
ga  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese ;  and 
before  they  shewed  themselves  to  those  of  the 
Romans.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to 
apprehend,  that  the  same  force  Avhich  had 
driven  them  from  their  native  seats,  still  conti- 
nued to  impel  their  march  towards  the  fron- 

*  In  the  tlnitecnth  century,  flie  monk  Riibrnqiiis  (who  traversed  the 
iiTiTnense  plain  of  Kipzak,  in  liis  jonrncy  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan)  ohsrrved  tlie  rcniaikablc  name  of  Huvgary,  with  the  traces  of 
a  common  language  and  oiigin  (Kist.  des  Toyafres,  torn,  vii,  p.  269.) 

"  Bell,  vol.  i,  p.  29-34),  and  the  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History, 
(p.  559),  have  described  the  Calniiicks  of  the  Volga  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

'  This  great  transmigration  of  300,000  Calmncks,  or  Torgouts,  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1771.  The  original  narrative  of  Kien-long,  the 
reigning  emperor  of  China,  v.hich  was  iniendcd  for  the  inscription  of 
a  column,  has  been  translated  by  the  mis  icnaries  of  Pekin  (Memoire 
sur  la  Chine,  torn,  i,  p.  401-418).  The  emperor  affects  the  smooth  and 
specious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Father  of  his  people.  • 
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CHAP,  tiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Sienpi, 
,,,l,,..\,  their  implacable  enemies,  which  extended  a- 
bove  three  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west/ 
must  have  gradually  oppressed  them  by  the 
weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighbour- 
hood :  and  the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia 
would  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  strength, 
or  to  contract  the  territories,  of  the  Huns. — 
The  harsh  and  obscure  appellations  of  those 
tribes  would  offend  the  ear,  without  informing 
the  understanding,  of  the  reader  ;  but  I  cannot 
suppress  the  very  natural  suspicion,  that  the 
Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
South,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, submitted  to  the  dominion  of  China  ;  that 
the  bravest  warriors  marched  away  in  search 
of  their  free  and  adventurous  countrymen  ;  and 
that,  as  they  had  been  divided  by  prosperity, 
they  were  easily  reunited  by  the  common  hard- 
ships of  their  adverse  fortune.^  The  Huns, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and 
children,  their  dependants  and  allies,  w^ere  trans- 
ported to  the  west  of  the  Volga,  and  they  bold- 

*^The  Eang-Mou  (torn,  iii,  p.  447)  ascribes  to  their  conquests  a 
space  of  14,000  Vis.  According  to  tbe  present  standard,  200  lis  (or 
iDore  accurately  193)  are  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  one  En- 
glish railc  cousequently  exceeds  three  miles  of  China,  iiut  there  are 
strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  ancient  li  scarcely  equalled  one-half 
of  the  modern.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  d'Anville,  a  geo- 
grapher, who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age,  or  climate,  of  the  globe, 
(Menioires  de  TAcad.  torn,  ii,  p.  125-502.  Mesures  Itineraires,  p. 
154-167), 

^  See  the  Histoirc  dcs  Huns,  tom.  ii,  p.  125-144.  The  subsequent 
history  (p.  145-277)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynasties  evidently  proves, 
that  their  martial  spirit  was  not  impaired  by  a  long  residence  ia 
China. 
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ly  advanced  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Alani,  chap. 
a  pastoral  people  who  occupied,  or  wasted,  an  ^^^^^\ 
extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The 
olains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were 
covered  with  the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their 
name  and  manners  were  diffused  over  the  wide 
extent  of  their  conquests  ;  and  the  painted 
tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni  were  con- 
founded among  their  vassals.  Towards  the 
North,  they  penetrated  into  the  frozen  regions 
of  Siberia,  among  the  savages  who  were  accus- 
tomed, in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  taste  of 
human  flesh:  and  their  southern  inroads  were 
pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia  and  In- 
dia. The  mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German 
blood  had  contributed  to  improve  the  features 
of  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their  swarthy  com- 
plexions, and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellow- 
ish cast,  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  Tartar 
race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their  per- 
sons, less  brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the 
Huns  ;  but  they  did  not  yield  to  those  formid- 
able barbarians  in  their  martial  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  re^ 
jected  even  the  use  of  domestic  slaves  ;  and  in 
the  love  of  arms,  which  considered  war  and  ra- 
pine as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of  mankind. 
A  naked  ciniiter,  fixed  in  the  ground,  w^as  the 
only  object  of  their  religious  worship  ;  the 
scalps  of  their  enemies  formed  the  costly  trj?p- 
pings  of  their  horses;  and  they  viewed,  with 
pity  and  contempt,  the  pusillanimous  warriors, 
who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age, 

VOL    IV  B    b 
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CHAP,    and  the  tortures  of  linj^erins^  disease.'"     On  the 

^^^,* l^  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  military  power  of  the 

Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered  each  other 
with  equal  valour,  but  with  unequal  success. 
The  Huns  prevailed  in  the  bloody  contest :  the 
king  of  the  Alani  was  slain;  and  the  remains 
of  the  vanquished  nation  were  dispersed  by  the 
ordinary  alternative  of  flight  or  submission.' — 
A  colony  of  exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  ;  w  here  they  still  preserve  their 
name  and  their  independence.  Another  colony 
advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage,  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  associated  themselves 
with  the  Northern  tribes  of  German v :  and 
shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation 
of  the  Alani  em.braced  the  offers  of  an  honour- 
able and  advantageous  union  :  and  the  Huns, 
who  esteemed  the  valour  of  their  less  fortunate 
enemies,  proceeded,  with  an  increase  of  num- 
bers and  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits  of  the 
Gothic  empire. 
Their  vie-  The  great  Hcrmanric,  whose  dominions  ex- 
lUcGotlf^'^  tended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed, 
A.  D.  375.  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and  reputation,  the 
fruit  of  his  victories,  when  he  w^as  alarmed  by 
the  formidable  approach  of  an  host  of  unknown 

"  Utqnc  liominibns  qiiietis  ct  placidis  otiiim  est  voJnptabile,  ita  illot 
pcricnla  jiivatit  ct  bella.  Jiidicativr  ibi  bcatus  qui  in  proelio  profiide- 
rit  aiiimam  :  senescentcs  etiam  ct  fort;iitis  moitibus  mmido  digresses, 
nt  degeneres  et  ignavos  conviciis  aviocibiis  insectainur.  We  must 
think  highly  of  the  conqijerors  of  sucli  men. 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani,  see  Animianns,  (xxxi,  2)  ;  Jornandes, 
(dc  Rebus  Grtieis,  c.  21);  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  dcs  Huns,  toni.  ii, 
p.  279),  and  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  (torn,  ii,  p.  617). 
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enemies,''  on  \vhom  his  barbarous  subjects  might,  chap 
"without  injustice,  bestow  the  epithet  of  barba- 
rians. The  numbers,  the  strength,  the  rapid 
motions, and  the  implacablecruelty  oftiie  Huns, 
were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified  by  the 
astonished  Goths;  who  beheld  their  fields  and 
villages  consumed  with  flames,  and  deluged 
with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  To  these  real 
terrors,^  they  added,  the  surprise  and  abhorrence 
which  were  excited  by  the  shrill  voice,  the  un- 
couth gestures,  and  the  strange  deformity,  of  the 
Huns.  These  savages  of  Scythia  were  com- 
pared (and  the  pictulre  had  some  resemblance) 
to  the  animals  who  walked  very  awkwardly  on 
two  legs;  and  to  the  misshapen  figures,  the 
Termini,  which  were  often  placed  on  the  bridges 
of  antiquity.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  broad 
shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes, 
deeply  buried  in  the  head ;  and  as  they  were 
almost  destitute  of  beards,  they  never  enjoyed 
either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or  the  vener- 
able aspect  of  age.'     A  fabulous  origin  was  as- 

^  As  we  are  possessed  of  tl'.e  authentic  history  of  the  Htins,  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  repeat,  or  to  refute,  the  fables,  which  misrepresent 
their  origin  and  progress,  tlieir  passage  of  the  mnd  or  water  of  the 
Maetis,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  les  Iiides  qu'ils  avoient  dccouvrrfes, 
&c.  (Zosiinus,  1.  iv,  p.  224;  Sozonien,  1.  vi,  c.  37;  Proeopiiis  HisI, 
Miscell.  c.  5  ;  Jornandes,  c.  24  j  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  &c.  des  Ro- 
inains,  c.  17). 

'  Prodigiosa;  formee,  et  pandi ;  ut  bipedes  existimes  bestias  ;  vel 
quales  in  conuuarginandis  pontibus,  eirigiati  stlpites  dolantur  incouipti. 
Aainiian.  x\xi,  1.     Jornandes  (e.  24)  draws  a   strong  caricatiire  of  a 

Cahnuck  face.       Species    pavenda  nigredine quffidam  deforiiiis 

©tfa,  non  facies;  habensque  inagis  pnncta  qua)n  huiiina.  Sec  Buffon, 
Hlbt.  Naturelle,  toiu   iii,  p.  380. 
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CHA  P.  signed  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners ;  that 
^  the  witches  of  Scytliia,  who,  for  their  foul  and 
deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from  society, 
had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits; 
and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this  exe- 
crable conjunction."  The  tale,  so  full  of  hor- 
ror and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by 
the  credulous  hatred  of  the  Goths;  but,  while 
it  gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear; 
since  the  posterity  of  demons  and  witches  might 
be  supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  the  preter- 
natural powers,  as  well  as  of  the  malignant  tem- 
per, of  their  parents.  Against  these  enemies, 
Hermanric  prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces 
of  the  Gothic  state  ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  his  vassal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppression, 
were  much  more  inclined  to  second  than  to  re- 
pel the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Roxolani"  had  formerly  deserted  the  stand- 
ard of  Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  con- 
demned the  innocent  wife  of  the  traitor  to  be 
torn  asunder  by  wild  horses.  Tlie  brothers  of 
that  unfortunate  woman  seized  the  favourable 
moment  of  revenge.  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths 
languished  some  time  after  the  dangerous  wound 
which  he  received  from  their  daggers:  but  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  retarded  by  his  infirmi- 


"  This  pxecrahle  on<:in,  whirh  Joinandes  (c.  21)  describes  witli  the 
rancour  of  a  Gotli,  iniiibt  be  originally  derived  from  a  inore  pltasinfj 
fable  of  the  Greeks,  (Herodot.  1.  iv,  c  9,  &c.) 

"  Roxolani  may  be  the  fatiuMs  of  the  Pai,-,  the  Rti^.nam,  (d'Anville. 
Empire    de  Russie,   p.   1 — 10),    uliose  residence    (A.  D.  862)    about 
Novogrod  Veliki  cannot  be  very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geogra 
phcr  of  K.ivenna  (i,  12  j  Lv,  4,  16;    v.  28,30)  assigns  to  the  Roxolani 
(A.  D.  sau^ 
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ties;  and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were  chaw 
distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  J^^^^['^ 
His  death,  which  has  been  imputed  to  his  @wn 
despair,  left  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands 
ofWithinier,  M'ho,  with  the  doubtful  aid  of 
some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  un- 
equal contest  against  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and 
the  Alani,till  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  deci- 
sive battle.  The  Ostrogoths  submitted  to  their 
fate:  and  the  rojtal  race  of  the  Amali  will  here- 
after be  found  among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty 
Attila.  But  the  person  of  Witheric,  the  infant 
king,  was  saved  by  the  diligence  of  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax,  two  warriors  of  approved  valour 
and  fidelity;  who/  by  cautious  marches,  con- 
ducted the  independent  remains  of  the  nation 
of  the  Ostrogoths  towards  the  Danastus,  or 
Niester:  a  considerable  river,  which  now  se- 
parates the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire 
of  Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the 
prudent  Athanaric,  more  attentive  to  his  own 
than  to  the  general  safety,  had  fixed  the  camp 
of  the  Visigoths ;  with  the  firm  resol  ution  of  op- 
posing the  victorious  barbarians,  whom  he 
thought  it  less  advisable  to  provoke.  The  or- 
dinary speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked  by  the 
w^eight  of  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance  of  cap- 
tives; but  their  military  skill  deceived,  and  al- 
most destroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric.  While 
the  judge  of  the  Visigoths  defended  the  banks 
of  the  Niester,  he  was  encompassed  and  attack- 
ed by  a  numerous  detachment  of  cavalry,  who, 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,   had  passed   the  river 
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c:up.  in  a  fordable  place ;  and  it  \vas  not  without  the 

XXVI,  .        * 
utmost  efforts  of  coura«;e  and  conduct,  that  he 

was  able  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  the  hilly 
country.  The  undaunted  general  had  already 
formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan  of  defensive 
war;  and  the  strong  lines,  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  construct  between  the  mountains,  the 
Pruth  and  the  Danube,  would  have  secured  the 
extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the  mo- 
dern name  of  Walachia,  from  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns.°  But  the  hopes  and  mea- 
sures of  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths  were  soon 
disappointed,  by  the  trembling  impatience  of 
his  dismayed  countrymen;  who  were  persuad- 
ed by  their  fears,  that  the  interposition  of  the 
Danube  was  the  only  barrier  that  could  save 
them  from  the  rapid  pursuit,  and  invincible  va- 
lour,  of  the  barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the 
command  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,^  the  body 
of  the  nation  hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  great  river,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  emperor  of  the  east.  Athanaric 
himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury, retired  wdth  a  band  of  faithful  followers, 
into  the  mountainous  country  of  Caucaland; 
which  appears  to  have  been  guarded,   and  al- 


'  The  text  of  Ammianiis  seems  to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt;  bitt  the 
nature  of  the  ground  explains,  and  almost  defines,  the  Gothic  rampart. 
Memoircs  de  rAcademie,  &c.  torn,  xxviii,  p.  444 — 462. 

P  M.  de  Biiat  (Hist,  des  Penples  de  TEnrope,  torn,  vi,  p.  407)  has 
conceived  a  strange  idea,  that  Alavivns  was  the  same  person  as  Ulphi- 
las  the  Gothic  bisliop  ;  and  that  Ulphilas,  the  grandson  of  a  Cappado- 
cian  captive,  became  a  temporal  prince  of  the  Goths. 
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most  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable  forests  of  chap. 

rr  1  •       q  XXVI. 

Iransylvama.^ 


After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  The  Goth* 
with  some  appearance  of  glory  and  success,  he  JJ'J'pr'^ 
made  a  progress  through  his  dominions  of  Asia,  YaS"*^ 
and  at  length  fixed  his  residence  in  the  capital  a.  d.  376. 
of  Syria.  The  five  years'  which  he  spent  at  An- 
tioch  were  employed  to  watch,  from  a  secure 
distance,  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch ;  to  check  the  depredations  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Isaurians;'  to  enforce,  by  arguments 
more  prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence, the  belief  of  the  Arian  theology;  and 
to  satisfy  his  anxious  suspicions  by  the  pro- 
miscuous execution  of  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.  But  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was 
most  seriously  engaged,  by  the  important  intel- 
ligence which  he  received  from  the  civil  and 
military  officers  who  v,ere  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  Danube.  He  was  informed,  that 
the  north  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest; 
that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an  unknown  and 
monstrous  race  of  savages,  had  subverted  the 
power  of  theGoths  ;  and  that  the  suppliant  mul- 
titudes of  that  warlike  nation,  whose  pride  was 
now  humbled  in  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of 
many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.    With 

"-  Ammiamis,  (xxxi,  3),  and  Joniandcs,  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  24), 
describe  the  subversion  of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Huns. 

"■  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tillemont 
has  laboured  to  clear  and  settle  the  Annals  of  Valens. 

»  Zosimus,  1.  iv,  p.  223  ;  Sozomen,  1.  vi,  c.  38.  The  Isaurians,  each 
winter,  infested  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople.  Basil,  Epist.  eel.  apud  'Pillemont,  Hist,  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn,  v,  p.  lOtJ. 
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CHAP,  outstretched  anus,  and  pathetic  lamentations, 
..!,..,..,  they  loudly  deplored  their  past  misfortunes  and 
their  present  danger;  acknowledged,  that  their 
only  hope  of  safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the 
Roman  government;  and  most  solemnly  pro- 
tested, that  if  the  gracious  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror would  permit  them  to  cultivate  the  waste 
lands  of  Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold  them- 
selves bound,  by  the  strongest  obligations  of 
duty  and  gratitude,  to*obey  the  laws,  an.d  to 
guard  the  limits  of  the  republic.  These  assur- 
ances were  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors 
o*' the  Goths,  who  impatiently  expected,  from 
the  mouth  of  Valens,  an  answer  that  must  final- 
ly determine  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  country- 
men. The  emperor  of  the  East  was  no  longer 
guided  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  his  elder 
brother,  whose  death  happened  towards  the  end 
AD.  375.  of  the  preceeding  year;  and  as  the  distressful 
situation  of  the  Goths  required  an  instant  and 
peremptory  decision,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
favourite  resource  of  feeble  and  timid  minds ; 
who  consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and  ambiguous 
measures  as  the  most  admirable  efforts  of  con- 
summate prudence.  As  long  as  the  same  pas- 
sions and  interests  subsist  among  mankind,  the 
questions  of  war  and  peace,  of  justice  and  po- 
licy, which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of  an- 
tiquity, will  frequently  present  themselves  as 
the  subject  of  modern  deliberation.  But  the 
most  experienced  statesman  of  Europe  has  ne- 
ver been  summoned  to  consider  the  propriety, 
or  the  danger,  of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  barbarians,  who  ajre 
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driven  by  despair  and  hunger  to  solicit  a  settle-    chap. 
ment  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized   nation,    ^'^v^- 
When  that  important  proposition,  so  essentially 
connected  with  the  public  safety,  was  referred 
to  the  ministers  of  Valens,  they  were  perplexed 
and  divided;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the 
flattering  sentiment  which  seemed  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  pride,  the  indolence,  and  the 
avarice  of  their  sovereign.      The  slaves,  who 
were  decorated  with  the  titles  of  prefects  and 
generals,  dissembled  or  disregarded  the  terrors 
of  this  national  emigration  ;  so  extremely  diffe- 
rent from  the  partial  and  accidental  colonies, 
which  had  been  received  on  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  empire.     But  they  applauded  the  libera- 
lity of  fortune,  which  had  conducted,  from  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numer- 
ous and  invincible  army  of  strangers,  to  defend 
the  throne  of  Valens  ;  who  might  now  add  to 
the  royal  treasures,  the  immense  sums  of  gold 
supplied  by  the  provincials  to  compensate  their 
annual  proportion  of  recruits.     The  prayers  of 
the  Goths  were  granted,  and  their  service  was 
accepted  by  the  imperial  court :  and  orders  were 
immediately  despatched  to  the   civil  and  mili- 
tary governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and 
subsistence  of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and 
sufficient  territory  could  be  allotted  for  their  fu- 
ture residence.     The  liberality  of  the  emperor 
w  as  accompanied,  however,  with  two  harsh  and 
rigorous  conditions,  which  prudence  might  jus- 
tify on  the  side  of  the  Romans ;  but  which  dis- 
tress alone  could  extort  from   the  indignant 
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CHAP.    Goths.     Before  they  passed  the  Danube,  they 

^^/^ J_  were  required  to  deliver  their  arms :  and  it  was 

insisted,  that  their  children  should  be  taken 
from  them,  and  dispersed  through  the  provinces 
of  Asia;  Avhere  they  might  be  civilized  by  the 
arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  se- 
cure the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 
They  are       Durins:  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  dis- 

tr<i!isi)ort-  .  • 

cd  over  tant  negotiation,  the  impatient  Goths  made 
infbeinto  souic  rash  attempts  to  pass  the  Danube,  with- 
nian^°n>  ^^^  the  pemiissiou  of  the  government,  whose 
pire.  protection  they  had  implored.  Their  motions 
-svere  strictly  observed  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
troops  which  were  stationed  along  the  river ; 
and  their  foremost  detachments  were  defeated 
with  considerable  slaughter:  yet  such  were  the 
timid  councils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the 
brave  ollicers  who  had  served  their  country,  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  were  punished  by 
the  loss  of  their  employments,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads.  The  imperial 
mandate  was  at  length  received  for  transporting 
over  the  Danube  the  Avhole  body  of  the  Gothic 
nation;'  but  the  execution  of  this  order  was  a 
task  of  labour  and  difficulty.  The  stream  of 
the  Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a 
mile  broad,"    had  been  swelled   by  incessant 


*  The  passage  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  by  Ammianus,  (^xxi„  3,  4) ; 

Zozimus,  (1.  iv,  p.  223,  224);  Eunapius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  (p.  19,20), 
and  Jornandcs,  (c.  23,  26).  Ammianus  declares,  (c.  .5),  that  he  means 
only,  ipas  reruni  digerere  sumtnitatis.  But  he  often  takes  a  false  mea- 
sure of  their  importance  ;  and  his  superfluous  piolixity  is  disagreeably 
balanced  by  bis  unseasonable  brevity. 
"  CiiishuU,  a  ciuicus  traveller,  has   remarked   the  breadth  of  the 

Danubtfy 
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rains ;  and,  in  this  tiimnltiious  passage,  many  chap. 
^vere  swept  away,  and  drowned,  by  the 
rapid  violence  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet 
of  vessels,  of  boats,  and  of  canoes,  was  pro- 
vided :  many  days  and  nights  they  passed  and 
repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most 
strenuous  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers 
of  Valens,  that  not  a  single  barbarian,  of  those 
who  were  reserved  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  Rome,  should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore. 
It  was  thought  expedient  that  an  accurate  ac- 
count should  be  taken  of  their  numbers;  but 
the  persons  who  v»ere  employed  soon  desisted, 
with  amazement  and  dismay,  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task  ;''and 
the  principal  historian  of  the  age  most  serious- 
ly affirms,  that  the  prodigious  armies  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long  been  consider- 
ed as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiqui- 
ty, were  now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience.  A  pro- 
bable testimony  has  fixed  the  number  of  the 
Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thousand  men; 
and  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  just  propor- 
tion of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  the 
whole  mass  of  people  which  composed  this  for- 
midable emigration,   must  have  amounted  to 

Danube,  which  he  passed  to  the  south  of  Bucharest,  near  the  conflux 
of  the  Argish,  (p.  77).  He  admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneous  plenty 
of  MaBsia,  or  Bulgaria. 

"  Qnem  si  scire  vclit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  idem 
Scire  quam  multse  Zepliyro  truduntiir  harcr.ae. 
Ammianus  has  inserted,  in  his  prose,  these  lines  of  Virgil,  (Georgic,  I. 
ii),  originally  designed  by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibility  of  num- 
bering the  different  sort  of  viuos.    See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xiv. 
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CHAP,  near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 

^J_all  ages.     TJie  children  of  the  Goths,   those  at 

least  of  a  distinguished  rank,  were  separated 
from  the  multitude.  They  were  conducted, 
without  delay,  to  the  distant  seats  assigned  for 
their  residence  and  education  ;  and  as  the  nu- 
merous train  of  hostages  or  captives  passed 
through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  ap- 
parel, their  robust  and  martial  figure,  excited 
the  surprise  and  envy  of  the  provincials.  But 
the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to  the  Goths, 
and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was 
shamefully  eluded.  The  barbarians,  who  con- 
sidered their  arms  as  the  ensigns  of  honour, 
and  the  pledges  of  safety,  ^vere  disposed  to  of- 
fer a  price,  which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  im- 
perial officers  was  easily  tempted  to  accept. — 
To  preserve  their  arms,  the  haughty  Marriors 
consented,  ^vith  some  reluctance,  to  prostitute 
their  wives  or  their  daughters  ;  the  charms  of 
a  beauteous  maid,  or  a  coniely  boy,  secured  the 
connivance  of  the  inspectors  ;  who  sometimes 
cast  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  fringed  car- 
pets and  linen  garments  of  their  new  allies,^  or 
who  sacrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  consider- 
ation of  filling  their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their 
houses  with  slaves.  The  Goths,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  boats  ; 
and  when  their  strength  was  collected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense  camp  which 


''  Eiinapius  and  Zosimiis  cniiotisly  sperify  these  aificlfs  of  Gothic 
wealth  aud  luxury.  Yet  it  must  be  presumed,  that  they  were  the  ma- 
uufactures  of  the  provinces,  which  the  barbariaus  had  acquired  as  the 
•poiis  of  war,  or  as  the  ^^ifls  or  merchandize,  of  peace. 
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was  spread  over  the  plains  and  the  hills  of  the   chap. 

Lower  Maesia,  assumed  a  threatening  and  even    J ^ 

hostile  aspect.  The  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  their 
infant  king,  appeared  soon  afterwards  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  immediate- 
ly despatched  their  ambassadors  to  the  court 
of  Antioch,  to  solicit,  with  the  same  professions 
of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  the  same  favour 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  suppliant  Visi- 
goths. The  absolute  refusal  of  Val ens  suspend- 
ed their  progress,  and  discovered  the  repen- 
tance, the  suspicions,  and  the  fears  of  the  im- 
perial council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  bar- Their  dis- 
barians  required  the  firmest  temper,  and  the/jscof" 
most  dexterous  management.  The  daily  sub-^*'"*- 
sistence  of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary  sub- 
jects could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and 
skilful  diligence,  and  might  continually  be  in- 
terrupted by  mistake  or  accident.  The  inso- 
lence, or  the  indignation,  of  the  Goths,  if  they 
conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects,  either 
of  fear,  or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them  to  the 
most  desperate  extremities  ;  and  the  fortune  of 
the  state  seemed  to  depend  on  the  prudence,  as 
well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of  Valens. 
At  this  important  crisis,  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus  find 
Maximum,  in  whose  venal  minds  the  slightest 
hope  of  private  emolument  outweighed  every 
consideration  of  public  advantage;  and  who^e 
guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of 
discerning  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  rash 
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CH4P.  and  criminal  administration.  Instead  of  obey- 
^^^'''  ing  the  orders  of  their  sovereign,  ana  satisfying, 
with  decent  liberality,  the  demands  of  the 
Goths,  they  levied  an  imgenerous  and  oppres- 
sive tax  on  the  wants  of  the  hungry  barbarians. 
The  vilest  food  was  sold  at  an  extravagant 
price  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial provisions,  the  markets  were  filled  with 
the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who 
had  died  of  disease.  To  obtain  the  valuable 
acquisition  of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  re- 
signed the  possession  of  an  expensive,  though 
serviceable,  slave ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
meat  was  greedily  purchased  with  ten  pounds 
of  a  precious,  but  useless  metal.''  When  their 
property  was  exhausted,  they  continued  this 
necessary  traffic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and 
daughters ;  and  notwithstanding  the  love  of 
freedom,  which  animated  every  Gothic  breast, 
they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim,  that 
it  was  better  for  their  children  to  be  maintain- 
ed in  a  servile  condition,  than  to  perish  in  a 
state  of  wretched  and  lielpless  independence. 
The  most  lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the 
tyranny  of  pretended  benefactors,  who  sternly 
exact  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  have 
cancelled  by  subsequent  injuries  :  a  spirit  of 

'  Decern  Hbrcs ;  the  woid  silver  must  be  understood.  Jornandes  be- 
trays the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  Greeks,  En- 
napiits  and  Zosimus,  disguise  the  Koman  oppression,  and  execrate  the 
perfidy  of  the  barbarians.  Ainniianns,  a  patriot  historian,  slightly  and 
reluctantly  touches  on  tiie  odious  subject.  Jeroni,  who  wrote  almott 
on  the  spot,  is  fair,  though  concise.  Par  avaritiam  Maximi  ducis,  ad 
rebellioneni  fame  &oiwti  sunt,  (in  Cliroii.) 
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discontent  insensibly  arose  in  the  camp  of  the  chap, 
barbarians,  who  pleaded,  without  success,  the  -^^^''• 
merit  of  their  patient  and  dutiful  behaviour; 
and  loudly  complained  of  the  inhospitable 
treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their 
new  allies.  They  beheld  around  them  the 
wealth  and  plenty  of  a  fertile  province,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  suffered  the  intolerable 
hardships  of  artificial  famine.  But  the  means 
of  relief,  and  even  of  revenge,  were  in  their 
hands  ;  since  the  rapaciousness  of  their  tyrants 
had  left,  to  an  injured  people,  the  possession 
and  the  use  of  ai  ms.  The  clamours  of  a  mul- 
titude, untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments, 
announced  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance,  and 
alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty  minds  of  Lupici- 
nus  and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  ministers, 
who  substituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  ex- 
pedients to  the  w^ise  and  salutary  councils  of 
general  policy,  attempted  to  remove  the  Goths 
from  their  dangerous  station  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire ;  and  to  disperse  them  in  separate 
quarters  of  cantonment,  through  the  interior 
provinces.  As  they  were  conscious  how  ill 
they  had  deserved  the  respect,  or  confidence, 
of  the  barbarians,  they  diligently  collected  from 
every  side,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge  the 
tardy  and  reluctant  march  of  a  people,  who  had 
not  yet  renounced  the  title,  or  the  duties,  of 
Roman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of  Valens, 
while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the 
discontented  Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed 
the  ships  and  the  fortifications  which  constitut- 
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CHAP,  ed  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  The  fatal  over- 
..,1,,,,..  sight  was  observed,  and  improved,  by  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax,  who  anxiously  watched  the  fa- 
vourable moment  of  escaping  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Huns.  By  the  help  of  such  rafts  and 
vessels  as  could  be  hastily  procured,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without  op- 
position, their  king  and  their  army  ;  and  bold- 
ly fixed  an  hostile  and  independent  camp  on  the 
territories  of  the  empire.' 
Revolt  of       Under  the  name  of  iudces,  Alavivus  and  Fri- 

the  Goths,    .  ... 

in  MacMa,  tigcm  wcrc  the  leaders  of  the  Visigoths  in  peace 
first  vie  and  war:  and  the  authority  which  they  deriv- 
tones.  gj  from  their  birth,  was  ratified  by  the  free 
consent  of  the  nation.  In  a  season  of  tranquil- 
lity, their  power  might  have  been  equal,  as  well 
as  their  rank  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  country- 
men were  exasperated  by  hunger  and  oppres- 
sion, the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigern  assum- 
ed the  military  command,  which  he  was  quali- 
fied to  exercise  for  the  public  welfare.  He  re- 
strained the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Visigoths, 
till  the  injuries  and  the  ihsults  of  their  tyrants 
should  justify  their  resistance  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind  :  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice 
any  solid  advantages  for  the  empty  praise  of 
justice  and  moderation.  Sensible  of  the  bene- 
fits which  would  result  from  the  union  of  th^ 
Gothic  powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  se- 
cretly cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ostro- 
goths ;  and  while  he  professed  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he 

*  Ammianus,  xxxi,  4,  5, 
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proceeded  .by  slow  marches  towards  Marciano-  chap. 

polis,  the  capital   of  the  Lower  Msesia,  about  ^^ \^ 

seventy  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
On  that  fatal  spot,  the  flames  of  discord  and 
mutual  hatred  bur^t  forth  into  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration. Liipicinus  had  invited  the  Gothic 
chiefs  to  a  splendid  entertainment;  and  their  The  white 
martial  train  remained  under  arms  at  the  en- "jL'^j" ^°ja^ 
trance  of  the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city 
W'ere  strictly  guarded,  and  the  barbarians  were 
sternly  excluded  from  the  use  of  a  plentiful 
market,  to  which  they  asserted  their  equal 
claim  of  subjects  and  allies.  Their  humble 
prayers  were  rejected  with  insolence  and  deri- 
sion ;  and  as  their  patience  was  now  exhaust- 
ed, the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths, 
were  soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate 
altercation  and  angry  reproaches.  A  blow 
was  imprudently  given  ;  a  sword  was  hastily 
drawn;  and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  in 
this  accidental  quarrel,  became  the  signal  of  a 
long  and  destructive  war.  In  the  midst  of 
noise  and  brutal  intemperance,  Lupicinus  was 
informed,  by  a  secret  messenger,  that  many  of 
his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  despoiled  of  their 
arms  ;  and  as  he  was  already  inflamed  by 
wine,  and  oppressed  by  sleep,  he  issued  a  rash 
command,  that  their  death  should  be  revenged 
by  the  massacre  of  the  guards  of  Fritigern  and 
Alavivus.  The  clamorous  shouts  and  dvins: 
groans  apprized  Fritigern  of  his  extreme  dan- 
ger: and,  as  he  possessed  the  calm  and  intrepid 

VOL.  IV.  Cc 
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CHAP-    spirit  of  a  hero,   he  saw  that  iie  was  lost  if  he 
^^^^"   allowed  a  moment  of  deliberation  to  the  man 
who  had  so  deeply  injured  him^     "  A  trifling 
dispute,"  said  the  Gothic  leader,  with   a  firm 
but  gentle  tone  of  voice,    "    appears  to  have 
*'  arisen  between  the  two  nations;  but  it  may 
*'  be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
**•  quences,  unless  the  tumult  is  immediately  pa- 
**  cified  by  the  assurance  of  our  safety,  and  the 
*'  authority  of  our  presence."     At  these  words, 
Fritigern    and     his    companions    drew    their 
swords,  opened  their  passage  through  the  un- 
resisting crowd,  which  filled   the  palace,  the 
streets,  and  the  gates,  of  Marcianopolis,   and, 
mounting  their  horses,  hastily  vanished  from 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Romans.     The  gene- 
rals of  the  Goths  were  saluted  by  the  fierce  and 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp  ;  w  ar  was  in- 
stantly resolved,  and   the  resolution  was  exe- 
cuted without  delay  :  the  banners  of  the  nation 
were  displayed  according   to   the   custom   of 
their  ancestors  ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the 
harsh   and    mournful  music    of  the  barbarian 
trumpet.''     The   weak    and   guilty  Lupicinus, 
who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected 
to  destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to  despise, 
his    formidable    enemy,  marched    against   the 

''  Vexillis  de  more  snblatis,  aiiditisqiie  triste,  S'lvandljus  classicis.-— 
Ammian,  xxxi,  5.  Those  are  the  rauca  cornua  of  Ciaiidian,  (in  Riifin, 
ii,  57),  the  large  Iiorns  of  the  Uri,  or  w  ild  bull ;  such  as  liave  been 
more  recently  used  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Uii  and  Underwald. — 
(Simler  de  Republica  Helvct.  1.  ii,  p.  201,  edit-  Fusclin.  Tigur.  1734). 
Ihe  military  horn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  casually,  introduced  in  an 
original  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy,  (A.  D.  1477.)  "  Attrndan* 
"  ie  ronib;it  If  (lit  cor  fiit  come  par  trois  fois,  taut  que  ie  vent  du  soiif 
•'  tk'ur  poiivoit  diner:  cc  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgoigne; 
"  cav  deja  a  Morat  Vavoit  ouy."  (See  the  Pieces  Justificatives  in  the  4to 
tdition  of  Philippe  de  Coniines,  ton),  iii,  p.  493). 
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Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a  military  force  as    chap, 
could  be  collected  on  this  sudden  emer«z:encv. 
The  barbarians  expected  his  approach  about 
nine  miles   from    Marcianopolis  ;  and  on   this 
occasion  the  talents  of  the  general  \Yere  found 
to  be  of  more  prevailing  eflicacy  than  the  wea- 
pons and  discipline  of  the  troops.     The  valour 
of  the  Goths  was  so  ably  directed  by  the  genius 
of  Fritigern,  that  they   broke,  by  a  close  and. 
vigorous  attack,    the   ranks  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions.    Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards, 
his  tribunes  and   his  bravest  soldiers,   on  the 
field  of  battle;  and  their  useless  courage  serv- 
ed only  to  protect  the  ignominious  flight  of  their 
leader.     "  That  successful   day  put  an  end  to 
"  the  distress  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  secu- 
**  rity    of  the    Romans :    from    that   day,    the 
"  Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  condition 
*'  of  strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  charac- 
*'  ter  of  citizens  and  masters,  claimed  an  abso- 
*'  lute  dominion  over  the  possessors  of  land, 
*'  and  held,  in  their  ov/n  right,  the  northern  pro- 
*'  vinces  of  the  empire,   which  are  bounded  by 
**  the  Danube."     Such  are  the  words  of  the  Go- 
thic historian,'  who  celebrates,  with  rude  elo- 
quence, the  glory  of  his  countrymen.     But  the 
dominion  of  the  barbarians  was  exercised  only 
for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  destruction. — 
As  they  had  been  deprived,  by  the  ministers  of 
the  emperor,  of  tlie  common  benefits  of  nature, 
and  the  fair  iritercourse  of  social   life,  they  re- 

"=  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis  c.  &S,  p.  C48,  edit.  Grot.  These 
Ajilendidi  panni  (ihi\  are  co!r.p:\r;iti»e!y  such)  are  iindoubledly  tran- 
»cribeu  truiu  the  larger  histories  of  Priscus,  Abiavius,  or  Cassiodorius. 
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CHAP,  taliated  the  injustice  on  the  subjects  of  the  em- 

^^, ,„ph*e  ;  and  the  crimes  of  Lupicinus  wereexpiat- 

riiey  pe-  ed  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  husbandmen  of 
lo'^ThrVc". Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their  villnges,  and 
the  massacre,  or  captivity,  of  their  innocent  fa- 
milies. The  report  of  the  Gothic  victory  was 
soon  diffused  over  the  adjacent  country  ;  and 
while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans  with 
terror  and  dismay,  their  own  hasty  imprudence 
contributed  to  increase  the  forces  of  Fritigern, 
and  the  calamities  of  the  province.  Some  time 
before  the  great  emigration,  a  numerous  body 
of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and 
Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection 
and  service  of  the  empire.'^  They  were  encamp- 
ed under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople :  but  the 
ministers  of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove 
them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from 
the  dangerous  temptations  which  might  so  easi- 
ly be  communicated  by  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  success,  of  their  countrymen.  The  respect- 
ful submission  with  which  they  yielded  to  the 
order  of  their  march,  might  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  their  fidelity  ;  and  their  moderate  re- 
quest of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provisions, 
and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  v/as  expressed 
in  the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the  first  magis- 
trate of  Hadrianople,  incensed  by  some  disor- 
ders which  had  been  committed  at  his  country- 
house,  refused  this  indulgence ;  and  arming 
against  them  the  inhabitants  and  manufacturers 

*  Cum  populis  sr.is  longe  ante  sufccpti.     "We  are  ignorant  of  tLe 
precise  dale  and  circumstances  of  their  transmigration. 
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of  a   populous   City,    he   urged,    with    hostile    ^^,^['- 

threats,  their  instant  departure.      The  barba- " 

rians  stood  silent  and  amazed,  till  they  were 
exasperated  by  the  insulting  clamours,  and 
missile  weapons,  of  the  populace  :  but  when 
patience  or  contempt  was  fatigued,  they  crush- 
ed the  undisciplined  multitude,  inflicted  many 
a  shameful  wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying- 
enemies,  and  despoiled  them  of  the  splendid 
armour,"  which  they  were  unworthy  to  bear. — 
The  resemblance  of  their  sufferings  and  their 
actions  soon  united  this  yictorious  detachment 
to  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths;  the  troops  of 
Colias  and  Suerid  expected  the  approach  of  the 
great  Fritigern,  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard,  and  signalized  their  ardour  in  the 
siege  of  Hadrianople.  But  the  resistance  of 
the  garrison  informed  the  barbarians,  that,  in 
the  attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts 
of  unskilful  courage  are  seldom  effectual. — 
Their  general  acknowledged  his  error,  raised 
the  siege,  declared  that  "  he  was  at  peace  with 
"  stone  walls,"'^  and  revenged  his  disappoint- 
ment on  the  adjacent  country.  He  accepted, 
with  pleasure,  the  useful  reinforcement  of  har- 
dy workmen,  who  laboured  in  the  gold  mines 
of  Thrace,*'  for  the  emolument,  and  under  the 

*  An  impeiTal  manufacline  of  shields,  &c.  was  established  at  Ha- 
drianople 5  and  the  populace  were  headed  by  the  Fvabricenscs,  or 
workmen,  (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  xxxi,  6). 

^  Pacem  sibi  esse  cum  paiietibns  mcmovans.     Animian.  xxxi,  7. 

^  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bfssi,  in  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  the  llhodope,  that  rr.us  between  Philiippi  and  Piiiilippopo- 
lis}  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  derived  their  name  and  origin  from 

th« 
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CHAP,  lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master;''  and  these  new  as- 

^, ',,  sociates  conducted  the  barbarians,  through  the 

secret  paths,  to  the  most  sequestered  places, 
which  had  been  chosen  to  secure  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  corn. — 
With  the  assistance  of  such  guides,  nothing 
could  remain  impervious  or  inaccessible  :  re- 
sistance was  fatal  ;  flight  was  impracticable ; 
and  the  patient  submission  of  helpless  inno- 
cence seldom  found  mercy  from  the  barbarian 
conqueror.  In  the  course  of  these  depreda- 
tions, a  great  number  of  the  children  of  the 
Goths,  wdio  had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were 
restored  to  the  embraces  of  their  afllicted  pa- 
rents ;  but  these  tender  interviews,  which  might 
"  have  revived  and  cherished  in  their  minds  some 
sentiments  of  humanity,  tended  only  to  stimu- 
late their  native  fierceness  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venge. They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to 
the  complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who 
had  suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities  from  the 
lustful  or  angry  passions  of  their  masters;  and 
the  same  cruelties,  the  same  indignities,  were 
severely  retaliated  on  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Romans.' 

the  father  of  Alexander.  From  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  ar.nnally  re- 
ceived the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand  talents,  (-200,0001):  a 
revenue  which  paid  the  phalanx,  and  conupted  the  orators  of  Greece. 
SeeDiodor.  Sicnlus,  torn,  ii,  1.  xvi,  p.  88,  edit.  Wesst  lit.j,'.  Gode 
froj's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn,  iii,  p.  196.  Cel  a- 
rius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn,  i,  p.  676,  857.  D'Anvillc,  G-.ogia^hic 
Aiicienne,  torn,  i,  p.  336. 
\  "  As  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valen?  h;id  enacted 

•cverelaws  to  drag  them  from  their  hiding-places.     Cod.  Theodosian, 
I.  X,  tit.  xix,  leg.  .5,  7. 

'  See  Animiauus,  xxxi,  5,  6.     The  historian  of  the  GftLic  war  lott-i 

ttroe 
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The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  ministers    chap. 

had  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire  a \^ 

a  nation  of  enemies;  but  the  Visigoths  might  Opcra- 
even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly  tS'oo'thi* 
confession  of  past  errors,  and  the  sincere  per-  ^^J  ^^^ 
formance  of  former  engagements.  These  heal- 
ing and  temperate  measures  seemed  to  concur 
with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the  soveieign 
of  the  East:  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Va- 
lens was  brave;  and  his  unseasonable  bra- 
very was  fatal  to  himself  pnd  to  his  sub- 
jects. He  declared  his  intention  of  marching 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  to  subdue 
this  dangerous  rebellion ;  and,  as  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he 
solicited  the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  em- 
peror Gratian,  who  commanded  all  the  forces  of 
the  West.  The  veteran  troops  were  hastily  re- 
called from  the  defence  of  Armenia;  that  im- 
portant frontier  was  abandoned  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Sapor ;  and  the  immediate  conduct  of 
the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and 
Profuturus,  tv/o  generals  who  indulged  them- 
selves in  a  very  false  and  favourable  opinion  of 
their  own  abilities.  On  their  arrival  in  Thrace, 
they  were  joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the 
domestics ;  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  West,  that 
marched  under  his  banner,  were  composed  of 
the  Gallic  legions,  reduced  indeed  by  a  spirit 
of  desertion  to  the  vain  appearances  of  strength 

time  and  space,  by  an  unseasonable  recapitulation  of  the  ancient  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians. 
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CHAP,  and  numbers.  In  a  council  of  war,  svhich  was 
^^^''  influenced  by  pride,  rather  than  by  reason,  it 
was  resolved  to  seek,  and  to  encounter,  the  bar- 
barians ;  who  lay  encamped  in  the  spacious  and 
fertile  meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of  the 
six  mouths  of  the  Danube.''  Their  camp  was 
surrounded  by  the  usual  fortilication  of  wag- 
gons;^ and  the  barbarians,  secure  withhi  the 
vast  circle  of  the  inclosure,  enjoyed  t!ie  fruits 
of  their  valour,  and  the  spoils  of  the  province. 
In  the  midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  watch- 
ful Fritigern  observed  the  motions,  and  pene- 
trated the  designs,  of  the  Romans.  He  per- 
ceived, that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
continually  increasing;  and,  as  he  understood 
their  intention  of  attacking  his  rear,  as  soon  as 
the  scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him  to  re- 
move his  camp,  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his 
predatory  detachments,  which  covered  the  "ad- 
jacent country.  As  soon  as  they  descried  the 
flaming  beacons,"  they  obeyed,  with  incredible 
speed,  the  signal  of  their  leader;  the  camp  was 
iiiled  with  the  martial  crowd  of  barbarians ;  their 
impatient  clamours  demanded  the  battle,   and 

^  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  227,  edit.  Wesslinj:)  marks 
t'ne  situation  of  this  place  about  sixty  miles  north  of  romi,  Ovid's  exile: 
and  the  name  of  Salices  (the  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

'  Tliis  circle  of  waggons,  t!ie  C<Mragn,  was  the  usual  fortification  of 
the  barbarians,  (Vegetiris  de  Re  Militari,  i.  iii,  c.  10  ;  Valesiiis  ad  Am- 
mian  xxxi,  7).  The  ])ractice  and  the  name  were  pieservtu  by  their 
(Jescendanls,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  ceutry.  The  Charooy,  which  sur- 
roiMuUd  tiie  O^t,  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Froissard,  or 
Coiiiincs. 

"^  Stalim  ut  accensi  malleoli.  I  have  u>;e<!  (he  lifcral  s<n-e  of  real 
torches  or  beacons  :  bdt  I  almost  suspect,  tli.^t  is  only  <.nc  of  tiiose  tii:- 
|rid  metaphors,  those  fahc  ornaments  that  oerDctuuily  disfigure  the 
style  of  Ammianus.  * 
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their  tumultuous  zeal  was  approved  and  animat-  chap. 
ed  by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefs.  The  evening 
was  ah-eady  far  advanced  ;  and  the  two  armies 
prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching  com- 
bat, which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of 
day.  While  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  Goths  was  confirmed 
by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath  ;  and 
as  they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude 
songs,  which  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  fore- 
fathers, were  mingled  with  their  fierce  and  dis- 
sonant outcries;  and  opposed  to  the  artificial  har- 
mony of  the  Roman  shout.  Some  military  skill 
was  displayed  by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  a  commanding  eminence;  bnt  thebloody 
conflict,  which  began  and  ended  with  the  light, 
was  maintained,  on  either  side,  by  the  personal 
and  obstinate  efforts  of  strength,  valour,  and 
agility.  Thelegions  of  Armenia  supported  their 
fame  in  arms,  but  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  multitude:  the 
left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  the  field  was  strewed  with  their  mang- 
lefl  carcasses.  This  partial  defeat  was  balanc- 
ed, however,  by  partial  success;  and  when  the 
two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreat- 
ed to  their  respective  camps,  neither  of  them 
could  claim  the  honours,  or  the  effects  of  a  de- 
cisive victory.  The  real  loss  was  more  severely 
felt  by  the  Romans,  in  proportion  to  the  small- 
iiess  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  Goths  were  so 
deeply  confounded  and  dismayed  by  this  vigor- 
ous, and  perhaps  unexpected,  resistance,  tha* 
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CHAP,  they  remained  seven  days  within  the  circle  of 

XXVI 

*  their  fortifications.     Such  funeral  rites,  as  the 


circumstances  of  time  and  place  would  admit, 
were  piously  discharged  to  some  officers  of  dis- 
tinguished rank ;  but  the  indiscriminate  vulgar 
was  left  unburied  on  the  plain.     Their  flesh  was 
greedily  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  in 
that  age,  enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious 
feasts:  and  several  years  afterwards  the  white 
and  naked  bones,  which  covered  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  fields,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Am- 
mianus,   a  dreadful   monument  of  the  battle  of 
Salices." 
Union  of        Thc  progrcss  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked 
with  the    by  the  doubtful  event  of  that  bloody  day;  and 
Aulm  &c.  ^^^6  imperial  generals,  whose  army  would  have 
been  consumed  by  the  repetition  of  such  a  con- 
test, embraced  the  more  rational  plan  of  destroy- 
ing the  barbarians,  by  the  wants  and  pressure 
of  their  own  mulutudes.    They  prepared  to  con- 
fine the  Visigoths   in  the  narrow  angle  of  land, 
between  the  Danube,  the  desert  of  Scythia,  and 
the  mountains  of  Ha;mus,  till  their  strength  and 
spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the  inevit- 
able operation  of  famine.     The  design  was  pro- 
secuted with  some   conduct  and  success;  the 
barbarians  had  almost  exhausted  their  own  ma- 
gazines, and  the  harvests  of  the  country;  and 

"  Indicant  nunc  usqne  albentes  ossibus  campi.  Amniian.  xxxi,  7. 
These  historian  miglit  have  viewed  these  plains,  either  as  a  soldier,  or 
as  a  traveller.  But  his  modistv  lias  suppressed  the  adventnies  of  his 
own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Juiian.  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  llie  service  and  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  composed  his  History  of  his  OwnTimes. 
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the  diligence  of  Saturninus,  the  master-general  chap. 
of  the  cavalry,  was  employed  to  improve  the 
strength,  and  to  contract  the  extent,  of  the  Ro- 
man fortifications.  His  labours  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  alarmingintelligence,  that  new  swarms 
of  barbarians  had  passed  the  unguarded  Danube, 
either  to  support  the  cause,  or  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Fritigern.  The  just  apprehension, 
that  he  himself  might  be  surrounded,  and  over- 
whelmed, by  the  arras  of  hostile  and  unknown 
nations,  compelled  Saturninus  to  relinquish  the 
siege  of  the  Gothic  camp:  and  the  indignant 
Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  sa- 
tiated their  hunger  and  revenge,  by  the  repeated 
devastation  of  the  fruitful  country  which  ex- 
tends above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  to  the  streights  of  the  Hellespont." 
The  sagacious  Fritigern  had  successfully  ap- 
pealed to  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  the  interest, 
of  his  barbarian  allies;  and  the  love  of  rapine, 
and  hatred  of  Rome,  seconded,  or  even  prevent- 
ed,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors.  He  ce- 
mented a  strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great 
body  of  his  countrymen,  who  obeyed  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of  their  infant 
king:  the  long  animosty  of  rival  tribes  was  sus- 
pended by  the  sense  of  their  common  interest; 
the  independent  part  of  the  nation  was  associ- 
ated under  one  standard ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Ostrogoths  appeared  to  have  yielded  to  the  su- 
perior genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths. 
He  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  TaifalaD, 

°  Amtuian.  xxxi,  8. 
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vv yV    ^v^iose  military  renown  was  disgraced  and  pol- 

,, plated   by  the' public  infamy  of  their  domestic 

manners.  Every  youth,  on  his  entrance  into 
the  world,  was  united  by  the  ties  of  honourable 
friendship,  and  brutal  love,  to  some  warrior  of 
the  tribe;  nor  could  he  hope  to  be  released 
from  tiiis  unnatural  connection,  till  he  had  ap- 
proved his  manhood,  by  slaying,  in  single 
combat,  a  huge  bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the  fo- 
rest.^  But  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the 
Goths  were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  those  ene- 
mies who  had  expelled  them  from  their  native 
seats.  The  loose  subordination,  and  extensive 
processions,  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  delay- 
ed the  conquests,  and  distracted  the  councils, 
of  that  victorious  people.  Several  of  thehords 
were  allured  by  the  liberal  promises  of  Friti- 
gern  ;  and  the  rapid  cavalry  of  Scythia,  added 
weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sarmatians, 
who  could  never  forgive  the  successor  of  Valen- 
tinian,  enjoyed  and  increased  the  general  con- 
fusion ;  and  a  seasonable  irruption  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  the 
attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the  empe- 
ror of  the  West.'' 

P  Hanc  Taifalonim  gcntem  turpem,  ct  obscenae  vits  flagitiis  ita  ac- 
cipimus  nicrsain ;  ut  apiul  eos  ncfandi  conciibitiis  fctdere  copulentnr 
marcs  pnbeies,  letatis  viriditalem  in  cornni  poUiitis  iisibiis  consumpln- 
ri.  Poiio,  si  qui  jam  a<iiilfiis  apnim  cxccperit  solus,  vcl  inttrrmit  iir- 
ftiim  iftimaiieni,  eolhivione  liberatiir  inctsti.  Ammian.  xxxi,  9. — 
Among  tlio  Greeks  likewise,  ino:e  especially  among  the  Cretans,  thfe 
holy  baiids  of  liiendKliip  wiie  confirmed,  and  suliicd,  by  unnatural 
love. 

•i  Ammian.  xxxij  8,  9.  Joroni.  (tern,  i,  p.  2G)  enumerate*  the  nations, 
^  and 
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One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniencies  of  chap. 
the  introduction  of  the  barbarians  into  the  army  ,,,,"^_. 
and  the  palace,   was  sensibly  felt  in  their  cor- victory  V 
respondence  with  their  hostile  countrymen  ;  tOoveiTh" 
whom  they  imprudently,  or  maliciously,  reveal- ^'n'^lg 
ed  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.     A  sol-  ^^^y- 
dier  of  the  life-guards  of  Gratian,  was  of  the 
nation   of    the    Alemanni,    and    of    the    tribe 
of   the    Leritienses,    who    dv/elt    beyond    the 
lake  of  Constance.     Some  domestic  business 
obliged  him  to  request  a  leave  of  absence.     In 
a  short  visit  to  his  family  and  friends,   he  was 
exposed  to  their  curious  enquiries  ;  and  the  va- 
nity of  the  loquacious  soldier  tempted  him  to 
display  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  se- 
crets of  the  state,  and  the  designs  of  his  mas- 
ter.    The  intelligence,  that  Gratian  was  prepar- 
ing to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of 
the  West,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens, 
pointed  out  to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Aleman- 
ni, the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a  successful 
invasion.     The  enterprise  of  some  light  detach- 
ments, who,  in  the  month  of  February,  passed 
the  Rhine  upon  the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a 
more  important  war.     The  boldest  hopes  of  ra- 
pine, perhaps  of  conquest,  outweighed  the  con- 
siderations of  timid  prudence,  or  national  faith. 
Every  forest,  and  every  village,  poured  forth  a 
band  of  hardy  adventurers  ;  and  the  great  army 
of  the  Alemanni,   which,   on   their  approach, 
\vas  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men  by  the 

and  marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  Tills  epistle  to  Hc« 
liodorus  was  composed  in  tlie  year  387,  (Tiliemont,  Mem.  Eccles,  torn. 
xii,  p.  615). 
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CHAP,  fears  of  the  people,  was   afterwards  magnified 
to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  by  the  vain 
and  credulous  flattery  of  the  imperial  court. — 
The  legions,  which  had  been  ordered  to  march 
into  Pannonia,   were  immediately  recalled,  or 
detained,  for  the  defence  of  Gaul ;  the  military 
command  was   divided  between  Nanienus  and 
Mellobaudes  ;     and     the     youthful    emperor, 
though  he  respected  the  long  experience  and 
sober  wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more  in- 
clined to  admire,  and  to  follow,  the  martial  ar- 
dour   of    his  colleague ;     who    was    allowed 
to     unite     the     incompatible     characters     of 
count   of  the  domestics,    and  of  king  of  the 
Franks.     His  rival  Priarius,  king  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  w  as  guided,  or  rather  impelled,   by  the 
same  headstrong  valour;    and   as  the  troops 
were  animated   by  the  spirit  of  their  leaders, 
they  met,  they  saw,    they    encountered,    each 
other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar/ 
in  the  plains  of  Alsace.     The  glory  of  the  day 
w  a;?  justly  ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and 
wellpractisedevolntions,  of  the  Roman  soldiers: 
the    Alemanni,    who    long    maintained     their 
ground,  were  slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury: 
five  tliousand  only  of  the  barbarians  escaped  to 
the  woods  and  mountains  ;  and    the   glorious 
death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of  battle,  saved 
him  from  the   reproaches  of  the  people,   who 
were  always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or 

*■  The  field  of  battle,  Argentaria,  or  Argrnfnvaria,  is  accurately  fixed 
by  M  d'Anvillc, (Notice  de  I'Anricnue  Gatil,  p.  96  99),  at  twenty-three 
Gallic  leagues,  or  tliiity  four  and  a  half  Ro.-iian  nii!e>;,  to  ilie  soiitli  of 
Strasburg,     From  its  r\iiiis  the  attjaccr.t  town  of  Coimur  has  arisen. 
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policy,  of  an  unsuccessful  war.     After  this  sig-   chap 
nal  victory,   which  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  _  J'^,^ 
and  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman   arms, 
the  emperor  Gratian  appeared  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  on  his  eastern  expedition  ;  but  as  he 
approached  the  confines  of  the  Alemanni,  he 
suddenly  inclined  to  the  left,  surprised  them 
by  his  unexpected  passage  of  the   Rhine,  and 
boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try.    The  barbarians  opposed  to  his  progress 
the  obstacles   of  nature  and  of  courage ;  and 
still  continued  to  retreat  from  one  hill  to  ano- 
ther, till  they  were  satisfied,  by  repeated  trials, 
of  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies. 
Their  submission  was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not 
indeed  of  their  sincere  repentance,  'but  of  their 
actual  distress  ;  and  a  select  number  of  their 
brave  and  robust  youth  was  exacted  from  the 
faithless  nation,  as  the  most  substantial  pledge 
of  their  future  moderation.     The  subjects   of 
the  empire,  who  had  so  often  experienced  that 
the   Alemanni    could   neither  be   subdued   by 
arms,  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might  not  pro- 
mise themselves  any  solid  or  lasting  tranquilli- 
ty :  but  they  discovered,  in  the  virtues  of  their 
young  sovereign,  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  au- 
spicious reign.     When  the  legions  climbed  the 
mountains,  and  scaled  the  fortifications,  of  the 
barbarians,   the  valour  of  Gratian  was  distin- 
guished in  the  foremost  ranks  ;  and  the  guilt 
and  variegated  armour  of  his  guards  was  pierc- 
ed and  shattered  by  the  blows,  which  they  had 
received  in  their  constant   attachment  to   the 
person  of  their  sovereign.     At  the  age  of  nine- 
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CHAP,    teen,  the  son  of  Valentiiiian  seemed  to  possess 
^^''^'   the  talents  of  peace  and  Avar  :  and  his  personal 
success  against  the  Alemanni  v.as  interpreted 
as  a  sure  presage  of  his  Gothic  triumphs/ 
v-.'Avns  While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  ap- 

i^aiiist  the  plause  of  his  subjects,  the  emperor  Valens,  who, 
^"d.'sts  ^^  length,  had  removed  his  court  and  army 
Imieii"  ^*'<^'"  Antioch,  was  received  by  the  people  of 
Constantinople  as  the  author  of  the  public  ca- 
lamity. Before  he  had  reposed  himself  ten 
days  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged,  by  the  licen- 
tious clamours  of  the  Hippodrome,  to  march 
against  the  barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited 
into  his  dominions  :  and  the  citizens,  who  w^ere 
always  brave  at  a  distance  from  any  real  dan- 
ger, declared,  with  confidence,  that,  if  they 
were  supplied  with  arms,  t/iet/  alone  would  un- 
dertake to  deliver  the  province  from  the  rava- 
ges of  an  insulting  foe/  The  vain  reproaches 
of  an  ignorant  multitude  hastened  the  dow  nfal 
of  the  lioraan  empire ;  they  provoked  the  des- 
perate rashness  of  Valens ;  who  did  not  find, 
either  in  his  reputation,  or  in  his  mind,  any 
motives  to  support  with  firmness  the  public 
contempt.  He  was  soon  persuaded,  by  the 
successful  achievements  of  his  lieutenants,  to 
despise  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  di- 
ligence of  Fritigern,  were  now  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hadrianople.     The  march  of 

»  The  full  and  impartiHl  narrative  of  Ammianus  (xxxi,  19)  may  de- 
rive some  additional  light  from  the  tpitome  of  Victor,  the  Chronicle 
of  Jerom,  and  the  History  of  Oiosius,  1.  vii,  c.  33,  p.  552,  edit  Haver- 
canip.) 

*  MoratHs  pancis.Mmos  dies,  scditione  popnlarium  levium  pulsus. — 
Animian.  xxxi,  11.  Socrates  (1.  Iv,  c.  38)  supplies  the  dates  and  some 
circiniistariCf's 
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the  Taifalae  had  been  intercepted  by  the  valiant    chap. 

Frigerid;  the  king  of  these  licentious  barbari- ^,^]., 

ans  was  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  suppliant  cap- 
tives were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  Italy,  which  were  assigned  for  their  set- 
tlement, in  the  vacant  territories  of  Modena  and 
Parma,"  The  exploits  of  Sebastian,"  who  was 
recently  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens,  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the 
infantry,  were  still  more  honourable  to  himself, 
and  useful  to  the  republic.  He  obtained  the 
permission  of  selecting  three  hundred  soldiers 
from  each  of  the  legions;  and  this  separate  de- 
tachment soon  acquired  the  spirit  of  discipline, 
and  the  exercise  of  arms,  v/hich  were  almost 
forgotten  under  the  reign  of  Valens.  By  the 
vigour  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  a  large  body 
of  the  Goths  was  surprised  in  their  camp:  and 
the  immense  spoil,  which  was  recovered  from 
their  hands,  filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople,  and 
the  adjacent  plain.  The  splendid  narratives, 
which  the  general  transmitted  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits, alarmed  the  imperial  court  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  superior  merit;  and  though  he  cau- 
tiouslv  insisted  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Gothic 


"  Vivosqiie  or.incs  circa  Bliitinam,  Regiumqne,  et  Parmam,  Italica 
oppida,  niro  ciiltuios  exterminavit.  Animianus,  xxxi,  9.  Those  cities 
and  districts,  about  ten  years  after  the  colony  of  the  Taifalae,  appear 
in  a  very  desolate  state.  See  Miuatori,  Dissertazioui  sopra  le  Autichita 
Jtaliana,  torn,  i,  Dis^ertat.  xxi,  p.  354. 

"  Ammian.  xxxi,  11.  Zosimr.s,  1.  iv,  p.  228 — 230.  The  latter  expa- 
tiates on  the  desiiltoiy  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  despatches,  in  a  few 
lines,  the  important  battle  of  Hadrianople.  According  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical critics,  w'ho  hate  Sebastian,  the  praise  of  Zosimns  is  a  disgrace, 
(Tiliemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  v,  p.  121).  His  prejudice  and 
ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very  questionable  judge  of  merit. 

VOL.   IV.  D    d 
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CHAP,    war,  his  valour  was  praised,  his  advice  was  re- 
,^^Ill..  jected ;  and  Valens,  who  listened  with  pride  and 
pleasure  to  the  flattering  suggestions  of  the  eu- 
nuchs of  the  palace,  was  impatient  to  seize  the 
glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  conquest.     His 
army  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforce- 
ment of  veterans ;  and  his  march  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Hadrianople  was  conducted  with  so 
much  military  skill,  that  he  prevented  the  acti- 
vity of  the  barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy 
the  intermediate  defiles,  and  to  intercept  either 
the  troops  themselves,  or  their  convoys  of  pro- 
visions.    The  camp  of  Valens,  which  he  pitched 
under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople,   was  fortified 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  with 
a  ditch  and  rampart;    and  a  most  important 
council  was  summoned,  to  decide  the  fate  of  th 
emperor  and  of  the  empire.     The  policy  of  rea- 
son and  of  delay  was  strenuously  maintained  by 
Victor,  who  had  corrected,  by  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, the  native  fierceness  of  the  Sarmatiaa 
character;    while  Sebastian,  with   the  flexible 
and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  repre- 
sented every  precaution,  and  every  measure,  that 
implied  a  doubt  of  immediate  victory,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  courage  and  majesty  of  their  in- 
vincible monarch.     The  ruin  of  Valens  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,  and 
the  prudent  admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the 
West.     The  advantages  of  negotiating  in  the 
midst  of  war,  were  perfectly  understood  by  the 
general  of  the  barbarians ;  and  a  christian  eccle- 
siastic was  despatched,  as  the  holy  minister  of- 
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peace,  to  penetrate,  and  to  perplex,  the  councils    chap. 

of  the  enemy.     The  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the ,,,,],, 

provocations,  of  the  Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly 
and  truly  described  by  their  ambassador;  who 
protested,  in  the  name  of  Fritigern,  that  he  w^as 
still  disposed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  or  to  em- 
ploy them  only  in  the  defence  of  the  empire  ;  if 
he  could  secure,  for  his  Avandering  countrymen, 
a  tranquil  settlement  on  the  waste  lands  of 
Thrace,  and  a  sufficient  allowance  of  corn  and. 
cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  confi- 
dential friendship,  tliat  the  exasperated  barba- 
rians were  averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions ; 
and  that  Fritigern  was  doubtful  whether  he 
could  accomplish  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
unless  he  found  himself  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence, and  terrors,  of  an  imperial  army.  About 
the  same  time,  Count  Richomer  returned  from 
the  West,  to  announce  the  defeat  and  submission 
of  the  Alemanni,  to  inform  Valens,  that  his  ne- 
phew advanced  by  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of 
the  veteran  and  victorious  legions  of  Gaul ;  and 
to  request,  in  the  name  of  Gratian,  and  of  the 
republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive  mea- 
sure might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of  the 
two  emperors  should  insure  the  success  of  the 
Gothic  war.  But  the  feeble  sovereign  of  the 
East  was  actuated  only  by  the  fatal  illusions  of 
pride  and  jealousy.  He  disdained  the  importu- 
nate advice;  he  rejected  the  humiliating  aid  ; 
he  secretly  compared  the  ignominious,  or  at 
least  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own  reign, with 
the  fame  of  a  beardless  youth;  and  Valens  rush- 
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CHAP,  ed  into  the  field,  to  erect  his  imaginary  trophy,  bo* 
.,.\,.,l,,  fore  the  diligence  of  his  colleague  could  usurp 

any  share  of  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 
Batiio  of  On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which  has 
pie,  *  deserved  to  be  marked  among  the  most  inau- 
\kZ\  ?^'  spicious  of  the  Roman  calendar,^  the  emperor 
Valens,  leaving,  under  a  strong  guard,  his  bag- 
gage and  military  treasure,  marched  from  Ha- 
drianople  to  attack  the  Goths,  who  were  en- 
camped about  twelve  miles  from  the  city/  By 
some  mistake  of  the  orders,  or  some  ignorance  of 
the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or  column  of  caval- 
ry, arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the 
left  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance;  the 
soldiers  were  compelled,  in  the  sultry  heat  of 
summer,  to  precipitate  their  pace;  and  the  line 
of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confusion,  and 
irregular  delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been 
detached  to  forage  in  the  adjacent  country ;  and 
Fritigern  still  continued  to  practise  his  custo- 
mary arts.  He  despatched  messengers  of  peace, 
made  proposals,  required  hostages,  and  wasted 
the  hours  till  the  Romans,  exposed  without 
shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  were  ex- 
hausted by  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable  fa- 
tigue. The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  Gothic   camp;    the  zeal  of 


'  Ammianus  (xxxi,  12,  13)  almost  alone  desrribes  tiie  councils  and 
ftctions  wliich  were  teiminatod  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadiianople.  We 
might  crnsuie  the  vices  of  bis  style,  t!ie  disorder  and  perplexity  of  bis 
narrative  :  but  we  must  now  take  leave  of  tliis  impartial  liistoriau  ;  and 
reproach  is  silenced  by  onr  regret  for  such  an  irreparable  loss. 

*  The  difference  of  ci»ht  miles  of  Aminianrs,  and  the  twelve  of  Ida- 
tins,  can  only  embarrass  those  criiics  i  Viiicsius  ad  loc  )  who  suppose 
8  gi«.at  arnu  to  be  a  mathcniutical  point,  without  space  or  dimensions. 
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Richomer,   who   alone  had  courage  to  accept  chap. 

the  dangerous  commission,    was    applauded : **  ^ 

and  the  count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with 
the  splendid  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceed- 
ed some  way  in  the  space  between    the  armies, 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  alarm  of 
battle.     The  hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was   ' 
made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded 
a  body  of  archers,   and  targetiers;  and  as  they 
advanced  with  rashness,  they  retreated  with  loss 
and  disgrace.     In  the  same  moment,  the  flying 
squadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose  re- 
turn was  anxiously  expected  by  the  general  of 
the  Goths,  descended  like  a  whirlwind  from  the 
hills,  swept  across  the  plain,   and  added  new 
terrors  to  the    tumultuous,     but    irresistible, 
charge  of  the  barbarian  host.     The  event  of  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  so  fatal  to  Yalens  and  to 
the  empire,   may  be  described  in  a  few  words: 
the  Roman  cavalry  fled ;  the  infantry  was  aban-  Tiicdef-a; 
doned,   surrounded,   and   cut  in  pieces.     The  mau*. 
most  skilful  evolutions,  the  firmest  courage,  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  extricate  a  body  of  foot, 
encompassed  on  an  open  plain,  by  superior  num- 
bers of  horse;  but  the  troopsofValens,  oppres- 
sed by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own 
fears,  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  extend  their  ranks, 
or  even  to   use,  with   eflect  their  swords  and  ja- 
velins.   In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  slaughter,  and 
of  dismay,  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards, 
and    wounded,   as  it   was    supposed,   with  an 
arrow,  sought  protection  among  the  Lancearii 
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CHAP,   and  the  Mattiaiii,  who   still  maintained  their 
xxvL   ground  with  some  appearance  of  order  and  firm- 
ness.    His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and  Victor, 
■who  perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed, 
that  all  was  lost  unless  the  person  of  the  emperor 
could  be  saved.       Some  troops,   animated  by 
'  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief;  they 
found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap 
of  broken  arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without 
being  able  to  discover  their  unfortunate  prince, 
either  among  the  living,   or  the  dead.     Their 
search  could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  circumstances  with  which 
Death  of  some  historians  have  related  the  death  of  the 

the  empe- 

ror  Vaiens.  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  attendants,  Valens 
was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage,  w  here  they  attempted  to  dress 
his  wound,  and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety. 
But  this  humble  retreat  was  instantly  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy:  they  tried  to  force  the  door; 
they  were  provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows 
from  the  roof,  till  at  length,  impatient  of  delay, 
they  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  faggots,  and  con- 
sumed the  cottage  with  the  Roman  emperor  and 
his  train.  Valens  perished  in  the  flames;  and 
a  youth  who  dropt  from  the  window,  alone  es- 
caped, to  attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  in- 
form the  Goths  of  the  inestimable  prize  which 
they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness.  A  great 
number  of  brave  and  distinguished  ofiicers  pe- 
rished in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  which  equal- 
led, in  the  actual  loss,  and  far  surpassed,  in  the 
fatal  consequences,  the  misfortune  which  Rome 
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had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of  Cannce.*   chap. 
Two  master-generals  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  ,,J, \^ 


two  great  officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty-five  tri- 
bunes, were  found  among  the  slain ;  and  the  death 
of  Sebastian  might  satisfy  the  world,  that  he  was 
the  victim,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  public 
calamity.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman 
army  were  destroyed :  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night  was  esteemed  a  very  favourable  circum- 
stance ;  as  it  served  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  protect  the  more  orderly  re- 
treat of  Victor  and  Richomer,  who  alone,  amidst 
the  general  consternation,  maintained  the  ad- 
vantage of  calm  courage,  and  regular  discipline.** 

While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  p„nprai 
still  recent  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  most  cele- "■"^.^'o"  "f 
brated  rhetorician  or  the  age  composed  the  fu- his  army. 
neral  oration  of  a  vanquished  army,  and  of  an 
unpopular  prince,  whose  throne  was  already  oc- 
cupied by  a  stranger.     "  There  are  not  want- 
ing,"   says  the  candid  Libanius,    "  those  who 
"  arraign  the  prudence  of  the  emperor,  or  who 
**  impute  the  public  misfortune  to  the  want  of 


*  Nee  iilla,  annalibus,  prster  Cannensem  pugnam  ita  ad  internecio- 
nem  res  legitiir  gesta.  Ammian.  xxxi,  13.  According  to  the  grave 
Polybiis,  no  more  than  370  horses,  and  3,000  foot,  escaped  from  the 
field  of  CannaR:  10,000  were  made  prisoners;  and  tlie  number  of  the 
slain  amounted  to  5,630  horse,  and  70,000  foot,  (Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  371, 
edit.  Casaubon,  in  8vo).  Livy  (xxii,  49)  is  somewhat  less  bloody  :  he 
slaughters  oniy  2,700  horses,  and  40,000  foot.  The  Koman  army  was 
iuppo?ed  to  consist  of  87,200  effective  men,  (xxii,  36). 

''  \Ve  have  gained  some  faint  light  from  Jerom,  (torn,  i,  p.  26,  and  in 
Cbron.  p.  188);  Victor,  (in  Epitome);  Orosius,  (1.  vii,  c  33,  p.  554); 
Jornandes,  (c.  27);  Zozimiis,  (1  iv,  p.  230);  Socrates,  (1.  iv,  38) ;  So- 
aomen,  (1.  vi,  c.  40);  Idatius,  (in  Chron.).  But  their  united  evidence, 
if  weighed  against  Ammianus  alone,  is  light  and  unsubstantiaL 
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CRAP.  "  courage  and  discipline  in  the  troops.  Formy 
./,/.„/,,  "  own  part,  I  reverence  the  memory  6f  their  for- 
"  mer  exploits:  1  reverence  the  glorious  death, 
"  which  they  bravely  received,  standing,  and 
'*  fighting  in  the  ranks:  1  reverence  the  field  of 
"  battle,  stained  with  their  blood,  and  the  blood 
"  of  the  barbarians.  Those  honourable  marks 
*'  have  been  already  washed  away  by  the  rains; 
"  but  the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones,  the 
*'  bones  of  generals,  of  centurions,  and  of  valiant 
"  warriors,  claim  a  longer  period  of  duration. 
"  The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the  fore- 
"  most  ranks  of  the  battle.  His  attendants  pre- 
*'  sented  him  with  the  fleetest  horses  of  the  ini- 
"  perial  stable,  that  would  soon  have  carried 
*'  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They 
"  vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  important 
"  life  for  the  future  service  of  the  republic.  He 
"  still  declared  that  he  was  unworthy  to  survive 
"  so  many  of  the  bravest  and  moet  faithful  of  his 
*'  subjects  ;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried 
*'  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none, 
*'  therefore,  presume  to  ascribe  the  victory  of 
*'  the  barbarians  to  the  fear,  the  weakness,  or 
"  the  imprudence  of  the  Roman  troops.  The 
"  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the 
"  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  whom  they  equalled 
*'  in  discipline,  and  the  arts  of  war.  Their  ge- 
**  nerous  emulation  was  supported  by  the  love 
*'  of  glory,  which  prompted  them  to  contend  at 
"  the  same  time  with  heat  and  thirst,  with  fire 
"  and  the  sword  ;  and  cheerlully  to  embrace  an 
"  honourable  death  as  their  refnge  against  flight 
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"  and  infamy.     The  indignation  ot  the  gods  has    chap. 
"  been  the  only  canse  of  the  success  of  our  ene-  , „ 


"  mies."  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim 
some  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot 
strictly  be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  Va- 
lens,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  battle;  but  the 
fairest  commendation  is  due  to  the  eloquence, 
and  still  more  to  the  generosity  of  the  sophist 
of  Antioch.'^ 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  me-  The  Gothi 

1  1  •  1  1      •  •  T  besiege 

morable  victory ;  but  their  avarice  was  disap-  Hadrian- 
pointed  by  the  mortifying  discovery,  that  the°^^" 
richest  part  of  the  imperial  spoil  had  been  with- 
in the  walls  of  Hadrianople.  They  hastened  to 
possess  the  reward  of  their  valour ;  but  they  were 
encountered  by  the  remains  of  a  vanquished  army, 
witii  an  intrepid  resolution,  which  was  the  effect 
of  their  despair,  and  the  only  hope  of  their  safety. 
The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with  military  engines, 
that  threw  stones  of  an  enormous  weight;  and 
astonished  the  ignorant  barbarians  by  the  noise, 
and  velocity,  still  more  than  by  the  real  effects, 
of  the  discharge.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  the 
provincials,  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  were 
united  in  the  danger,  and  in  the  defence :  the 
furious  assault  of  the  Goths  was  repulsed ;  their 
secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treason  were  disco- 
vered ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  many 
hours,  they  retired  to  their  tents  ;  convinced, 
by  experience,  that  it  would   be  far  more  ad- 

*  Libanius  de  ulciscend.  Julian.  Nece,  c.  3.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot. 
Orasc.  torn,  vii,  p.  146—148. 
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CHAP,  vi  sable  to  observe  the  treaty,  which  their  saga- 
r,./,,.,.",  cious  leader  had  tacitly  stipulated  with  the  for- 
tifications of  great  and  populous  cities.  After 
the  hasty  and  impolitic  massacre  of  three  hun- 
dred deserters,  an  act  of  justice  extremely  use- 
ful to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 
Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege  of  Hadrian- 
ople.  The  scene  of  war  and  tumult  was  in- 
stantly converted  into  a  silent  solitude  :  the 
multitude  suddenly  disappeared;  the  secret 
paths  of  the  woods  and  mountains  were  mark- 
ed with  the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives, 
who  sought  a  refuge  in  the  distant  cities  of  II- 
lyricum  and  Macedonia :  and  the  faithful  offi- 
cers of  the  household,  and  the  treasury,  cau- 
tiously proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of 
whose  death  they  were  still  ignorant.  The  tide 
of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls 
of  Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  barbarians  were  surprised  with  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  capital  of  the  East, 
the  height  and  extent  of  the  walls,  the  myriads 
of  w^ealthy  and  affrighted  citizens  who  crowded 
the  ramparts,  and  the  various  prospect  of  the 
sea  and  land.  While  they  gazed  with  hopeless 
desire  on  the  inaccessible  beauties  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  sally  was  made  from  one  of  the  gates 
by  a  party  of  Saracens,"*  w  ho  had  been  fortu- 

"  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendship  of  the  Sa- 
racens, whose  vexatious  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  The  Christian  faith  had  been  lately  introduced 
among  a  people,  reserved,  in  a  future  age,  to  propagate  another  reli- 
gion, (Tillemout,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  v,  p.  104,  106,  141. — 
Mem.  Eccles.  tom.vii,  p.  593). 
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nately  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens.     The  chap. 
ravalry  of  Scythia  was  forced  to  yield   to  the  ^^    ^^J 
admirable  swiftness  and   spirit  of  the  Arabian 
horses  ;  their  riders  were  skilled  in  the  evolu- 
tions of  irregular  war  ;  and  the  northern  barba- 
rians were  astonished,  and  dismayed,  by  the  in- 
human ferocity  of  the  barbarians  of  the  South. 
A  Gothic  soldier  was  slain  by  the  dagger  of  an 
Arab  ;  and  the  hairy,  naked  savage,  applying 
his  lips  to  the  wound,   expressed  a  horrid  de- 
light,  while  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his  van- 
quished enemy.*     The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  the 
adjacent  territory,  slowly  moved,  from  the  Bos- 
phorus,  to  the  mountains  which  form  the  wes- 
tern boundary  of  Thrace.     The  important  pass 
of  Succi  was  betrayed  by  the  fear,  or  the  mis- 
conduct, of  Maurus  ;  and  the  barbarians,  who 
no  longer  had  any  resistance  to  apprehend  from 
the    scattered   and  vanquished   troops    of  the 
East,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile 
and  cultivated  country,  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Italy,  and  the  Hadriatic  Sea.' 

The  Romans,  who  so  coolly,  and  so  concise- 
ly, mention  the  acts  oi  justice  which  were  exer- 

•  Crinitiis  quidam,  niidiis  omnia  praeter  pubem,  subraucuni  et  liigu- 
bre  strepens.  Ammian.  xxxi,  16,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  The  Arabs  often 
fought  naked  ;  a  cnstoni  wliich  may  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry  climate, 
and  ostentatious  bravery.  The  description  of  this  unknown  savage  is 
the  lively  portrait  of  Derar,  a  name  so  dreadful  to  the  Christians  ot 
Syria.     See  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i,  p.  72,  84,  87. 

'^The  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Amraia- 
nus,  (xxxi,  15,  16).  Zosinius,  (1.  iv,  p.  227,  231),  whom  we  are  now 
reduced  to  cherish,  misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the  death 
of  Valens.  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  20)  praises  the  fertili- 
ty of  Tlirace,  Macedonia,  lac. 
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CHAP,  cised  by  the  legions,^  reserve  their  compassion* 
^^^^-   and  their  eloquence,   for  tlieir  own  sufferings, 
They  ra-   whcn  tliB  proviuccs  werc  invaded,  and  desolat- 
vagciiie    gfj  ]jy  ii^Q  amis  of  the  successful  barbarians.— 
piovim'ps.  The  simple  circumstantial  narrative  (did  such 
379.     ^'  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a  single  town, 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  family,**  might  ex- 
hibit an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of 
human  manners  :  but  the  tedious  repetition  of 
vague  and  declamatory  complaints  would  fa- 
tigue the  attention  of  the  most  patient  reader. 
The  same  censure  may  be  applied,   though  not 
perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,   to  the  prophane, 
and  the  ecclesiastical,  writers  of  this  unhappy 
period  ;  that  their  minds  were  inflamed  by  po- 
pular  and  religious  animosity  ;  rnd  that  the 
true  size  and  colour  of  every  object  is  falsified 
by  the  exaggerations  of  their  corrupt  eloquence. 
The  vehement  Jerom'  might  justly  deplore  the 
calamities  inflicted  by  the  Goths,  and  their  bar- 
barous allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Fannonia, 
and  the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the 

*  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Caesar  relates,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Gallic  war,  that  he  put  to  death  the  wliolc  srnale  of 
the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded  to  his  mercy,  (iii,  16) ;  that  he  ialjoured 
to  extirpate  the  wliole  nation  of  the  Eburones^  (vi,  31)  ;  that  forty 
thousand  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourges  by  the  just  revenge  of  his 
soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  (vii,  27),  Sec. 

*■  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg,  by  lr»e  eccle- 
siastic and  the  fisherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed,  (Hist,  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i,  p.  313-320),  with  some  apprehension  cl' rio- 
lating  the  dignity  of  history. 

'  Et  vastatis  urbibus,  hominibusque  interfectis,  solitudinem,  et  ran— 
tatem  hestiarum  quoque  fieri,  et  volatilium,  pisciuvique :  testis  Illyriciim 
est,  testis  Thracia,  testis  in  quo  ortiis  sum  solum,  (Pannonia)  ;  nbi 
prapter  ccchnn  et  teirani,  et  crescentes  vepres,  et  condensa  sylvarnm 
aif.d'i  jwriiynr.t.  Tom.  vii,  p.  250,  ad.  1.  Cup.  Sophonia»i  and  toni. 
i.  u.  26. 
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walls  of  Constantinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  chap. 
Alps  ;  the  rapes,  the  massacres,  the  conflagra-  ,,„*,,,/ 
tions ;  and,  above  all,  the  profanation  of  the 
churches,  that  were  turned  into  stables,  and  the 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  relics  of  holy 
martyrs.  But  the  Saint  is  surely  transported 
beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  history,  when 
he  affirms — "  that,  in  those  desert  countries, 
"  nothing  was  left  except  the  sky  and  the  earth ; 
"  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  and 
"  the  extirpation  of  the  human  race,  the  land 
"  was  overgrown  with  thick  forests,  and  inex- 
"  tricable  brambles ;  and  that  the  universal 
**  desolation,  announced  by  the  prophet  Ze- 
**  phaniah,  was  accomplished,  in  the  scarcity 
**  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and  even  of  the 
**  fish/'  These  complaints  were  pronoun- 
ced about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Va- 
lens ;  and  the  Illyrian  provinces,  which  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  invasion  and  passage 
of  the  barbarians,  still  continued,  after  a  cala- 
mitous period  of  ten  centuries,  to  supply  new 
materials  for  rapine  and  destruction.  Could  it 
even  be  supposed,  that  a  large  tract  of  country 
had  been  left  without  cultivation  and  without 
inhabitants,  the  consequences  might  not  have 
been  so  fatal  to  the  inferior  productions  of  ani- 
mated nature.  The  useful  and  feeble  animals, 
which  are  nourished  by  the  hand  of  man,  might 
fcuffer  and  perish,  if  they  were  deprived  of  his 
protection  ;  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his 
enemies,  or  his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the 
free  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  soli- 
tary domain.     The  various  tribes  that  people 
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CHAP    the  air,  or  the  waters,   are  still   less  connected 
^ j^  with  the  fate  of  the  human  Species  ;  and  it  is 


highly  probable,  that  the  fish  of  the  Danube 
would  have  felt  more  terror  and  distress,  fiom 
the  approach  of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the 
Hostile  inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 
^The  Go-  Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of 
thic  youiii  the  calamities  of  Europe,   there  was  reason  to 

111  Asia,  .    . 

A.  D.  378.  fear  that  the  same  calamities   would  soon  ex- 
tend to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Asia.     The 
sons  of  the  Goths  had  been  judiciously  distri- 
luted  through  the  cities  of  the  East;  and  the 
^rts  of  education  were  employed  to  polish,  and 
ubdue,  the  native  fierceness   of  their  temper. 
Jn  the  space  of  about  twelve  years,   their  num- 
oers  had  continually  increased  ;  and   the  chil- 
dren, who,  in   the  first  emigration,  were  sent 
over  the  Hellespont,  had  attained,   with   rapid 
growth,  the  strength  and  spirit  of  perfect  man- 
hood,''     It  was   impossible   to    conceal    from 
their  knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic  war ; 
and,   as   those  daring  youths  had  not  studied 
the  language  of  dissimulation,   they  betrayed 
their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their  intention, 
to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers. 
The  danger  of  the  times  seemed  to  justify  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  provincials  ;  and  these 
suspicions    were   admitted   as  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed  a 
secret  and   dangerous  conspiracy  against  the 
public  safety.     The  death   of  Valens  l>ad  left 
the  East  without  a  sovereign  ;  and  Julius,  who 

'  Eimapius  (in  Excerpt.  Let^at.  p.  20)  foolishly  supposes  a  preteina- 
tiiral  growth  of  the  young  Goths;  tliat  he  may  iutvoduce  Cadmus's 
armed  men,  who  sprung  from  the  dragon's  ttcth,  &c.  Such  was  the 
Orcc;k  eloquence  of  the  times. 
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filled  the  important  station  of  master-general  of  chap. 

the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  diligence ^^ \ 

and  ability,  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the 
senate  of  Constantinople ;  Avhich  he  consider- 
ed, during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the  re- 
presentative council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as 
he  had  obtained  the  discretionary  power  of  act- 
ing as  he  should  judge  most  expedient  for  the 
good  of  the  republic,  he  assembled  the  princi- 
ple officers ;  and  privately  concerted  effectual 
measures  for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  de- 
sign. An  order  was  immediately  promulgated, 
that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth  should 
assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respective 
provinces  ;  and  as  a  report  was  industriously 
circulated,  that  they  were  summoned  to  receive 
a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and  money,  the  pleasing 
hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resentment,  and 
perhaps  suspended  the  motions  of  the  conspi- 
racy. On  the  appointed  day,  the  unarmed 
crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully  col- 
lected in  the  square,  or  Forum  :  the  streets  and 
avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Roman  troops, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered  with 
archers  and  slingers.  At  the  same  hour,  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  East,  the  signal  was  given  of 
indiscriminate  slaughter  ;  and  the  provinces  of 
Asia  were  delivered,  by  the  cruel  prudence  of 
Julius,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  who,  in  a  few 
months,  might  have  carried  fire  and  sword  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates.^     The  urgent 

'  Ammianus  evidently  approves  this  execution,  effiracia  velox  et  sa- 
lutaris,  which  coucliides  his  work,  (xxxi,  IC).  Zosimus,  who  is  cu- 
rious and  copious,  (1.  iv,  p.  233-236),  mistakes  the  date,  and  labour* 
to  find  ihe  reason  why  Julius  did  not  consult  the  emperor  Theodosias, 
wUo  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East. 
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CHAi>.   consideration  of  the  public  safety  may  undoubt- 
.,,,,.,/-.  ^dly  authorize  the  violation  of  every  positive 


law.     How  far  that,  or  any  other  consideration, 
may  operate,  to  dissolve  the  natural  obligations 
of  humanity  and  justice,  is  a  doctrine  of  which 
[  still  desire  to  remain  ignorant. 
The  em-        The  cmneror  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his 

peror  Gra-  i^  wr     t    • 

tian  in-  march  towards  the  plams  of  Hadrianople,  when 
Theodo-  ^^  "^v^s  informed,  at  first  by  the  confused  voice 
smswuii    of  fame,   and  afterwards  by  the  m.ore  accurate 

iiie  empire  *' 

of  the       reports  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his  impa- 
A.  D.'sTO,  tient  colleague  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and 
'     that    two-thirds     of  the    Roman    army    were 
exterminated  by  the   sword  of  the   victorious 
Goths.      Whatever  resentment   the  rash    and 
jealous  vanity  of  his  uncle  might  deserve,  the" 
resentment  of  a  generous  mind   is  easily  sub- 
dued by  the  softer  emotions  of  grief  and  com- 
passion :  and  even  the  sense  of  pity  was  soon 
lost  in  the  serious  and  alarming  consideration 
of  the  state  of  the  republic.     Gratian  was  too 
late  to  assist,   he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his 
unfortunate  colleague  ;  and  the  valiant  and  mo- 
dest youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  support 
of  a  sinking  world.     A  formidable  tempest  of 
the  barbarians  of  Germany  seemed  ready  to 
burst  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  and  the  mind 
of  Gratian  was  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the 
administration  of  the  Western  empire.     In  this 
important  crisis,   the  government  of  the  East, 
and  the  conduct  of  tiiC  Gothic  war,  required 
the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero  and  a  states- 
man.     A  subject  invested  with   such  ample 
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command  would  not  lonff  have  preserved  his  chap. 

XXVI 

fidelity  to  a  distant  benefactor;  and  the  impe- ,^, 

rial  council  embraced  the  wise  and  manly  reso- 
lution, of  conferring- an  obligation,  rather  than 
of  yielding  to  an  insult.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Gratian  to  bestow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of 
virtue ;  but,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  prince,  educated  in  the  supreme  rank,  to 
understand  the  true  characters  of  his  ministers 
and  generals.  He  attempted  to  weigh,  with  an 
impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and  de- 
fects ;  and,  whilst  he  checked  the  rash  confi- 
dence of  ambition,  he  distrusted  the  cautious 
wisdom,  which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As 
each  moment  of  delay  diminished  something  of 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  future  sovereign 
of  the  East,  the  situation  of  the  times  would 
not  allow  a  tedious  debate.  The  choice  of  Gra- 
tian was  soon  declared  in  favour  of  an  exile, 
whose  father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suf- 
fered, under  the  sanction  oi  his  authority,  an  un- 
just and  ignominious  death.  The  great  Theo- 
dosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and  dear 
to  the  catholic  church,"  was  suuimoned  to  the 
imperial  court,  which  had  gradually  retreated 
from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to  the  more  secure 
station  of  Sirmium.  Five  months  after  the  death 
of  Valens,   the  emperor  Gratian  produced  be- 

"  A  life  of  Theodosins  the  Great  was  composed  in  the  last  century, 
(Paris  1679,  in  4to  ;  1680,  in  12mo),  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  young 
Dauphin  with  catliolic  zeal.  The  autlior,  Flechier,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Nisnies,  was  a  celebrated  preacher;  and  his  history  is  adorned,  or 
tsinted,  with  pulpit-eloquence;  but  he  takes  his  learning  from  Baro- 
nius,  and  his  principles  from  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustio. 
VOL.  IV.  E    e 
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CHAP-  fore  the  assembled  troops,  his  colleague,  and 
^///w*  master ;  who,  alter  a  modest,  perhaps  a 
sincere,  resistance,  was  compelled  to  accept, 
amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  diadem, 
the  purple,  and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus." — 
The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Egypt, 
over  which  Valens  had  reigned,  w^ere  resigned 
to  the  administration  of  the  new  emperor  ;  but, 
as  he  was  specially  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Gothic  war,  the  Illyrian  prefecture  was 
dismembered ;  and  the  two  great  Dioceses  of 
Dacia  and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  eastern  empire." 
niaiac^ter  '^'^^  Same  province,  and,  perhaps,  the  same 
ofTheodo-  city,P  which  had  given  to  the  throne  the  virtues 
of  Trajan,  and  the  talents  of  Hadrian,  was  the 
original  seat  of  another  family  of  Spaniards, 
who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age,  possessed,  near 
fourscore  years,  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.'' 
They  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  municipal 
honours  by  the  active  spirit  of  the  elder  Theo- 
dosius,  a  general,  whose  exploits  in  Britain  and 

"  The  bfith,  character,  and  elevation  of  TliPodosiiis,  are  marlied  in 
Paratiis,  (in  Panegryr.  Vet.  xii,  10,11,  12)-,  Thmiistin?,  (Orat.  xiv,  p. 
182);  Zosimiis,  (1.  iv,  p.  231);  Ang-.istin,  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  25); 
Orosins,  (1.  vii,  c  34)  j  Sozomen,  (I.  vii,  c.  2) ;  Socrates,  \\.  v,  c.  2); 
Theodortt,  (I.  v,  c.  5);  Phiicstorfjius,  (1.  ix,  c.  17,  vvi;ii  Godcfroy,  p. 
3!)3)  :  the  Epitome  of  Victoi-,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatiiis, 
aud  JMarrelllnns,  in  the  Tliesanrus  Tempornm  of  Scaliger. 

"  'rillemont,  Hist,  des  Einpereins,  toni.  v,  p.  716,  &c. 

•"  ItiJica,  f'oiiniicii  by  Scipio  Africaiuis  for  liis  wounded  veterans  of 
Itahj.  The  ruins  still  appear,  about  a  leagiie  above  Seville,  but  on  the 
o;ipo«ite  bank  of  the  river.  See  the  Hispania  Illiistrata  of  Nonius,  a 
short,  thongh  valn.ible,  treatise,  c.  wW,  p.  C4-67. 

'' I  afrree  with  Tillemont  (Hist,  dcs  Ernperenrs,  torn,  v,  p.  726)  m 
snspecting  tlie  royal  pedijrree,  which  remained  a  .<ecret  till  the  pronie- 
tion  of  Theodosins.  Even  after  that  event,  the  silence  of  Pacatns  out- 
weighs the  venal  evidence  of  Tliemistins,  Victor,  an-^  Clantiian,  w  ho 
connect  the  family  of  Theodosius  with  the  blood  ol  Tjajan  and  Ha- 
driaa. 
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Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  chap. 

y  X  V I 

parts  of  theamials  of  Valentiiiian.     1  he  son  of,,^ ,,^,, 

that  general,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Theodosius,  "svas  edncateft,  by  skilful  precep- 
tors, in  the  liberal  studies  of  youth  ;  but  he  was 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care 
and  severe  discipline  of  his  father/  Under  thf) 
standard  of  such  a  leader,  young  Theodosius 
sought  glory  and  knowledge,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant scenes  of  military  action  ;  inured  his  con- 
stitution to  the  difference  of  seasons  and  cli- 
mates ;  distinguished  his  valour  by  sea  and 
land  ;  and  observed  the  various  warfare  of  the 
Scots,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His  own 
merit,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  conque- 
ror of  Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a  separate 
command  ;  and,  in  the  station  of  dnke  of  Mae- 
sia,  he  vanquished  an  army  of  Sarmatiaus ;  saved 
the  province  ;  deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers  ; 
and  provoked  the  envy  of  the  court.*  His  ris- 
ing fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  the  disgrace 
and  execution  of  his  illustrious  father;  and 
Theodosius  obtained,  as  a  favour,  the  permis- 
sion of  retiring  to  a  private  life,  in  his  native 
province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm  and 
temperate  character  in  the  ease  with  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  this  new  situation.  His 
time  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 

■"  Pacatns  compares,  and  consequently  prefers,  the  yonth  of  Theodo- 
sius, to  the  military  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the  se- 
cond Africanus;  who,  like  him,  had  served  under  their  fathers, 
(xii,8). 

*  Amniianiis  (xxix,  6)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior 
Dux  Matsiae,  prima  »-ciam  tuii)  ]an<rnine  jiivcnis,  princeps  postea  per- 
spectissimiis.  'I"he  same  fact  is  attested  by  Thcmisiius  and  Zosimiis; 
but  'liieodoret,  (1.  v,  c.  5),  who  adds  some  ciMious  circumstanct-s, 
»tn;rige!y  anplics  it  to  tlic  time  of  t!ie  iuttrregaiiin.  • 
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CHAP,  town  and  country ;  the  spirit,  which  had  ani- 
^^^^^^J]  mated  his  public  conduct,  was  shewn  in  the 
active  and  affectionate  performance  of  every  so- 
cial duty  ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  soldier  was 
profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
ample  patrimony,*  which  lay  between  Vallado- 
lid  and  Segovia,  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  dis- 
trict, still  famous  for  a  most  exquisite  breed  of 
sheep."  From  the  innocent,  but  humble,  la- 
bours of  his  farm,  Theodosius  was  transport- 
ed, in  less  than  four  months,  to  the  throne  of 
the  Eastern  empire :  and  the  whole  period  of 
the  history  of  the  w  orld  will  not  perhaps  afford 
a  similar  example,  of  an  elevation,  at  the  same 
time,  so  pure,  and  so  honourable.  The  princes 
who  peaceably  inherit  the  sceptre  of  their  fa- 
thers, claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the  more 
secure,  as  it  is  absolutely  distinct  from  the  me- 
rits of  their  personal  characters.  The  subjects, 
who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a  popular  estate,  ac- 
quire the  possession  of  supreme  power,  may 
have  raised  themselves,  by  the  superiority  ei- 
ther of  genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their 
equals  :  but  their  virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from 
ambition  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  successful  can- 
didate is  frequently  stained  by  the  guilt  of  con- 
spiracy, or  civil  war.  Even  in  those  govern- 
ments which  allow  the  reigning  monarch  to  de- 

'  Pacatus  (in  Panegyr.  V«^t.  xii,  9)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of  TLeodo- 
sins  to  that  of  Ciricinnatus;  tlie  one  was  the  effect  of  choice,  the  other 
of  poverty. 

"  M  ci'AnvilIe(Geo{;raphie  Ancienne,  torn,  i,  p.  25)  has  fixed  the  si- 
tuation of  Caurlia,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of  Gallicia,  where 
Zosimus  and  Idatius  have  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  of  Theodo- 
siiu. 
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clare  a  colleague,    or  a   successor,   his  partial    chap. 

choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the  blind- ,,  J *„ 

est  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy 
object.  But  the  most  suspicious  malignity 
cannot  ascribe  to  Theodosius,  in  his  obscure 
solitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires,  or  even 
the  hopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman;  and  the 
name  of  the  exile  would  long  since  have  been 
forgotten,  if  his  genuine  and  distinguished  vir- 
tues had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in  the  im- 
perial court.  During  the  season  of  prosperity 
he  had  been  neglected  ;  but,  in  the  public  dis- 
tress, his  superior  merit  was  universally  felt 
and  acknowledged.  What  confidence  must 
have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since  Gra- 
tian  could  trust,  tliat  a  pious  son  would  for- 
give, for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  the  murder  of 
his  father  ! — What  expectations  must  have  been 
formed  of  his  abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope, 
that  a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the 
empire  of  the  East !  Theodosius  was  invested 
with  the  purple  in  the  thirty -third  year  of  his 
age.  The  vulgar  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  graceful  ma- 
jesty of  his  person,  which  they  were  pleased  to 
compare  with  tlie  pictures  and  medals  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  ;  whilst  intelligent  observers 
discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
understanding,  a  more  important  resemblance 
to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes. 
It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret,  that 
I  must  now  take  leave  of  an  accurate  and  faith- 
ful guide,  who  has  composed  the  history  of  his 
own    times,   without  indulging  the   prejudices 
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CHAP,  and  passions,  which  usually  affect  the  mind  of 
'ji  coiiteiTjporary,     Anuniaiuis  Marcellinns,  Mho 


His  prii-  termlTiates  his  useful  work  with  the  defeat  and 
Inc<-ess"f.ii  death  ofValens,  recommends  ihe  more  glorious 
[hcGothtl^^^^J^^^  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the  youthful  vi- 
wa',         ffour  and  elociuence  of  the  rising;  veneration." — 

A   o.  379-  '^  ^  .  "  ." 

38a.  The  rismg  generation  was  not  disposed  to  ac- 
cept his  advice,  or  to  imitate  his  example  ;^ 
and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the  partial  narra- 
tive of  Zosimus,  by  the  obscure  hints  of  frag- 
ments and  chronicles,  by  the  figurative  style  of 
poetry  or  panegyric,  and  by  the  precarious  as- 
sistance of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  in 
the  heat  of  religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise 
the  profane  virtues  of  sincerity  and  moderation. 
Conscious  of  these  disadvantages,  which  will 
continue  to  involve  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  I 
shall  proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous 
steps.     Yet  I  may  boldly  pronounce,  that  the 


*  Let  us  heai  Ainmianns  liimself.  Hoec,  nt  miles  quondam  et  Gije- 
cus,  a  principatu  Ca.'sai'is  Nerva;  cxorsus,  adu;-qiie  Valentis  iiitfrifun), 
pro  virium  explicavi  mensura:  niinqiiaiii,  ut  aibitror,  sciens,  siimtio 
ausiis  corriimpere  vel  mendacio.  Scribaiit  rcliqiia  potiort-.-;  setate,  doc- 
trinisqne  floreiitts.  Qiios  id,  si  libuf  lit,  asrgi'»'ssiiros,  procndere  lin- 
guas  ad  majorcs  moneo  stilos.  Aniniian.  xxxi,  IG.  The  first  tiiiiteeu 
books,  a  superficial  epitome  of  two  liundred  and  fifty-seven  years,  are 
now  lost;  the  last  eighteen,  v. hich  contain  do  more  than  twciity-five 
years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of  their  own 
times. 

y  Amniianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Ecme  who  composed  a  profane 
history  in  tlie  Latin  language.  The  East,  in  the  next  century,  pro- 
duced some  rhetorical  historians,  Zosimus,  Olympiodorus,  Malchus, 
Candidus,  &c.  See  Vossius  de  Historicis  Giaecis,  1.  ii,  c.  18 ;  Uc  Hiv- 
toricis  Latinis,  1,  ii,c.  10.  &c. 
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batUe  of  Hadrianople  was  never  revenged  by  chap. 

any    signal  or   decisive  victory  of  Theodosius  ,_* ^^ 

over  the  barbarians  ;  and  the  expressive  silence 
of  his  venal  orators  may  be  conMrmed  by  the 
observation  of  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state, 
which  has  been  reared  by  the  labours  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  could  not  be  overturned  by  the 
misfortune  of  a  single  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of 
the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate  the  real 
measure  of  the  calamity.  The  loss  of  forty 
thousand  Ron:ians,  who  fell  in  the  plains  of 
Hadrianople,  might  have  been  soon  recruited  in 
the  populous  provinces  of  the  East,  which  con- 
tained so  many  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest, 
and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature ; 
and  suiScient  skill  to  encounter  an  undiscip- 
lined fce^  might  have  been  speedily  taught  by 
the  care  of  the  surviving  centurions.  If  the 
barbarians  were  mounted  on  the  horses,  and 
equipped  with  the  armour,  of  their  vanquished 
enemies,  the  numerous  studs  of  Cappadocia 
and  Spain  would  have  supplied  new  squadrons 
of  cavalry  ;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of  the  em^ 
pire  were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  ;  and  the  wealth 
of  Asia  might  still  have  yielded  an  ample  fund 
for  the  expences  of  the  war.  But  the  effects 
which  were  produced  by  the  battle  of  Ha- 
drianople on  the  minds  of  the  barbarians,  and 
of  the  Romans,  extended  the  victory  of  the 
former,   and  the  defeat   of  the  latter,  far  be- 
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CHAP,    yond  the  limits  of  a  single  day.     A  Gothic  chief 
was   heard  to  declare  with   insolent  modera- 
tion, that,  for  his  own  part,   he  was  fatigued 
with .  slaughter;    but  that  he  was  astonished 
how  a  people  who  fled  before  him  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  could  still  presume  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  their  treasures  and  provinces.^     The 
same  terrors,  which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had 
spread  among  the  Gothic  tribes,  were  inspired 
by  the  formidable  name  of  the  Goths,  amona^the 
subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  empire.*  If 
Theodosius,    hastily    collecting   his   scattered 
forces,  had  led  them  into  the  field  to  encounter 
a  victorious  enemy,  his  army  would  have  been 
vanquished  by  their  own  fears  ;  and  his  rashness 
could  not  have  been    excused  by  the  chance  of 
success.     But  the  gi'eat  Theodosius,  an  epithet 
which  he  honourably  deserved  on  this  moment- 
pus  occasion,  conducted  himself  as  the  firm  and 
faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.     He  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  diocese;**   from  whence  he  could 
watch  the  irregular  motions  of  the  barbarians, 
and  direct  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,  from 
the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hadriatic.     The  fortifications  and  garrisons  of 
the  cities  were  strengthened;    and  the  troops, 

*  Clirj'sostom,  torn,  i,  p.  344,  edit  Montfancon.  I  have  verified,  and 
examined,  tiiis  passage  :  but  I  should  never,  without  the  aid  of  Tille- 
niont,  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn,  v,  p.  152),  have  detected  an  historical 
anecdote,  in  a  strange  medley  of  moral  and  mystic  exhortations,  ad- 
dressed, by  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  to  a  young  widow. 

*  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21. 

'"  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws.     Codex  Tiicodos.  torn,  i 
Prolegumeu.  p  Jtcix — civ. 
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among  whom  a  sense  of  order  and  discipline  was  ch  a  p. 
revived,  vrere  insensibly  emboldened  by  the  con-  ,,^^y'],, 
fidence  of  their  own  safety.  From  these  secure 
stations,  they  w^ere  encouraged  to  make  frequent 
sallies  on  the  barbarians,  who  infested  the  ad- 
jacent country ;  and,  as  they  were  seldom  allow- 
ed to  engage,  without  some  decisive  superiori- 
ty, either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enter- 
prises were,  for  the  most  part  successful ;  and 
they  w^ere  soon  convinced,  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, of  the  possibility  of  vanquishing  their  m- 
vincible  enemies.  The  detachments  of  these 
separate  garrisons  were  gradually  united  into 
small  armies ;  the  same  cautious  measures  were 
pursued,  according  to  an  extensive  and  well- 
concerted  plan  of  operations ;  the  events  of  each 
day  added  strength  and  spirit  to  the  Roman 
arms  ;  and  the  artful  diligence  of  the  emperor, 

who  circulated  the  most  favourable  reports  of  the 
success  of  the  war,  contributed  to  subdue  the 
pride  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  animate  the  hopes 
and  courage  of  his  subjects.  If,  instead  of  this 
faint  and  imperfect  outline,  we  could  accurately 
represent  the  counsels  and  actions  of  Theodo- 
sius,  in  four  successive  campaigns,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  his  consummate  skill  would 
deserve  the  applause  of  every  military  reader. 
The  republic  had  formerly  been  saved  by  the 
delays  of  Fabius:  and,  while  the  splendid  tro-. 
phies  of  Scipio,  iii  the  field  of  Zama,. attract 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps  and  marches  of 
the  dictator  among  the  hills  of  Campania,  may 
claim  a  juster  proportion  of  the  solid  and  inde- 
pendent fame,  which  the  general  is  not  compel- 
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r.HAp.    led  to  share,   either  with  fortune  or  with  his 
^'/_  *_  troops.     Such  was  likewise  the  merit  of  Theo- 


dosius;  and  tiie  infirmities  of  his  body,  which 
most  unseasonably  languished  under  a  long  and 
dangerous  disease,  could  not  oppress  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  or  divert  his  attention  from  the  pub- 
lic service/ 
Divisions,      The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  pro- 

difeat,and     .  .  i        /•  i  i  i 

snbniis-  vuiccs  was  tlic  work  of  prudence,  rather  than 
Gotiis,^'^^  f>f  ^'2,iour:  the  prudence  of  Theodosius  was  se 
gg°-^''^~  conded  by  fortune:  and  the  emperor  never  fail 
ed  to  seize,  and  to  improve,  every  favourable  cir- 
cumstance. As  long  as  the  superior  genius  of 
Fritigern  preserved  the  union,  and  directed  the 
motions,  of  the  barbarians,  their  power  was  not 
inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire. 
The  death  of  that  hero,  the  predecessor  and 
master  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  relieved  an  im- 
patient multitude  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
discipline  and  discretion.  The  barbarians,  who 
had  been  restrained  by  his  authority,  abandoned 
themselves  to  thedictates  of  their  passions  ;  and 
their  passions  were  seldom  uniform  or  consis- 
tent. An  army  of  conquerors  was  brokeii  into 
many  disorderly  bands  of  savage  robbers ;  and 
their  blind  and  irregular  fury  was  not  less  per- 


"=  Most  writers  insist  on  the  illness,  and  long  repose,  of  Theodosius, 
at  Thessalonica :  Zosimns,  to  diminish  his  glory  j  Jornandes,  to  favour 
the  Goths  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  iutrodiice  his  haptism. 

^  Compare  Themistiiis  (Orat.  xiv,  p.  181)  with  Zosimus,  (1  iv,  p. 
232),  Jornandes,  (c.  xxxvii,  p.  C49),  and  the  piolix  Commentary  of 
M.  de  Bnat,  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  >S:c.  torn,  vi,  p  477 — 552).  The  Chro- 
nicles of  Idatius  aud  Marcellinus  allude  in  general  terms,  to  magna 
certamina,  ma^namuUaque  praelia.  The  two  epithets  are  not  easily  re- 
conciled. 
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nicioiss   to  themselves,  than  to  their  enemies,    chap. 

XX\  I 

Their  mischievous  disposition  was  shewn  in  the  j,,,!^,,,,, 
destruction  of  every  object,  which  they  wanted 
strength  to  remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy;  and  they 
often  consumed,  with  improvident  rage,  the  har- 
vests, or  the  granaries,  which  soon  afterwards 
became  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.  A 
spirit  of  discord  arose  among  the  independent 
tribes  and  nations,  which  had  been  united  only 
by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and  voluntary  alliance. 
The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  would 
naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths;  who 
were  not  disposed  to  use  with  moderation  the 
advantages  of  t'seir  fortune:  the  ancient  jealousy 
of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths  could  not 
long  be  suspended;  and  the  haughty  chiefs  still 
remembered  the  insults  and  injuries,  which  they 
reciprocally  offered,  or  sustained,  while  the  na- 
tion was  seated  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Danube.  The  progress  of  domestic  faction 
abated  the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of  national 
animosity;  and  the  officers  ofTheodosius  were 
instructed  to  purchase  with  liberal  gifts  and  . 
promises,  the  retreat  or  service,  of  the  discon- 
tented party.  The  acquisition  of  Modar,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  gave  a  bold  and 
faithful  champion  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  illus- 
trious deserter  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  master- 
general,  with  an  important  command  ;  surprised 
an  army  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  inmiers- 
ed  in  wine  and  sleep ;  and  after  a  cruel  slaugh- 
ter of  the  astonished  Goths,  returned  with  an 
immense  spoil,  and  four  thousand  waggons,  to 
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CHAP,  the  imperial  camp  *  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
.!^f,yi,,  politician,  the  most  different  means  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  same  ends:  and  the 
peace  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  forwarded 
by  the  divisions,  was  accomplished  by  the  re- 
Dcath and  union  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who 
AthaniL-  ^li^cl  been  a  patient  spectator  of  these  extraor- 
"*^D  381  ^^''^^^I'y  events,  was  at  length  driven,  by  the  chance 
Jan.  25.  of  amis,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods  of 
Caucaland.  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  pass  the 
Danube;  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
subjects  of  Fritigern,  who  already  felt  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  anarchy,  were  easily  persuad- 
ed to  acknowledge  for  their  king,  a  Gothic 
Judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  whose 
abilities  they  had  frequently  experienced.  But 
age  had  chilled  the  daring  spirit  of  Athanaric; 
and,  instead  of  leading  his  people  to  tiie  field  of 
battle  and  victory,  he  wisely  listened  to  the  fair 
proposal  of  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
treaty.  Theodosius,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  merit  and  power  of  his  new  ally,  condescend- 
ed to  meet  him  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
from  Constantinople ;  and  entertained  him  in 
the  imperial  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend, 
and  the  magnificence  of  a  monarch.  "  The  bar- 
"  barian  prince  observed,  with  curious  atten- 
*'  tion,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted 
*'  his  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sincere 
"  and  passionate  exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now 
*'  behold,    said  he,    what   I   never   could    be- 

•  Zoshni's  (1.  iv,  p.  232),  styles  Iiim  a  Scytiiian,  a  name  which  the 
Biore  recent  Gieelvs  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  the  Goths. 
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"  lieve,  the  glories  of  this  stupendous  capital!  chap. 
*'  and  as  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  ,,^,^„,],. 
*'  and  he  admired,  the  commanding  situation 
"  of  the  city,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  walls 
*'  and  public  edifices,  the  capacious  harbour, 
"  crowded  with  innumerable  vessels,  the  perpe- 
**  tual  concourse  of  distant  nations,  and  the  arms 
"  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  (con- 
"  tinned  Athanaric),  the  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
"  mans  is  a  god  upon  earth;  and  the  presump- 
"  tuous  man,  who  dares  to  lift  his  hand  against 
"  him,  is  guilty  of  his  ov,  n  blood.^"  The  Gothic 
king  did  not  long  enjoy  this  splendid  and  ho- 
nourable reception ;  and,  as  temperance  was  not 
the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may  justly  be  suspect- 
ed, that  his  mortal  disease  was  contracted  amidst 
the  pleasures  of  the  imperial  banquets.  But  the 
policy  of  Theodosius  derived  more  solid  bene- 
fit from  the  death,  than  he  could  have  expected 
from  the  most  faithful  services,  of  his  ally.  The 
funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed  with  solemn 
rites  in  the  capital  of  the  East ;  a  stately  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory ;  and  his  whole 
army,  won  by  the  liberal  courtesy,  and  decent 
grief,  of  Theodosius,  enlisted  under  the  standard 


^  The  reader  will  not  be  di'spleascd  to  sec  the  original  words  of  Jor- 
nandes,  or  the  author  whom  he  transcril)ed.  Rt-giam  urbeiii  ingressus 
e^;t,  iniransqiie,  En,  inqiiit,  C(  rno  quod  saepe  iiuTcdidus  andiebain,  fa- 
niam  videlicet  tantas  iirbis.  Et  Inic  illiin  oculos  volvens,  nunc  sitimi 
Hrbis  commeatnniqtie  naviiini,  mine  mojnia  clara  prospectans,  niiratur; 
popiilosqiie  diversarnni  gentiti;!i,  quasi  f'onie  in  nno  e  diversis  scaturientc 
unda,  sic  qnoqne  niilitem  ordiiiatiim  aspicicns.  Deus,  inquit,  est  eine 
diibio  terreniis  Imperator,  et  qnisqiiis  adveisus  eiim  manum  moverit,  ipse 
sni  sanguinis  reus  existit.  Jornandes  (c.  xxviii,  p.  650),  proceeds  to 
mention  his  death  and  funeral. 
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CHAP,  of  the  Roman  empire.^  The  submission  of  so 
^J^^y.L.  great  a  body  of  the  Visigoths  \Yas  productive  of 
the  most  salutary  consequences ;  and  the  mixed 
influence  of  force,  of  reason,  and  of  corruption, 
became  every  day  more  powerful,  and  more  ex- 
tensive. Each  independent  chieftain  hastened 
to  obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  an  obstinate  delay  might  expose  him, 
alone  and  unprotected,  to  the  revenge,  or  jus- 
tice, of  the  conqueror.  The  general,  or  rather 
the  final,  capitulation  of  theGoths,  maybe  dated 
four  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-five  days, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens.' 
Invasion        'j'j^g  proviuces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already 

and  defeat  .  .  •' 

of  the       relieved  from  the  "oppressive  weight  of  the  Gru- 
gi,  01  Os-  thungi,or  Ostrogoths,  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of 
I^D.^ssG   Alatheus  and  Saphrax;    whose   restless  spirit 
October.   \^^^^  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes  of  rapine 
and  glory.     Their  destructive  course  was  point- 
ed towards  the  West ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
their  various  adventures.     The  Ostrogoths  im- 
pelled several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul;  concluded,   and  soon  violated, 
a  treaty  with   the  emperor  Gratian;  advanced 
into  the  unknown  countries  of  the  North;  and, 
after  an  interval  ofmore  than  four  years,  return- 


*  Jornandes,  c.  xxviii,  p.  650.  Even  Zosimus  (1.  iv,  p.  246),  is 
compelled  to  approve  t!ie  generosity  of  Tiieodoslus,  so  lionoiirable  to 
bimself,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  public. 

"  The  short,  but  authentic,  hints  in  the  Fas/i  of  Idatiiis  (Chron.  Sea- 
Hger,  p.  52),  are  stained  with  contemporary  passion.  Tiie  fonriecnth 
oration  of  'i'hemistiiis  is  a  coniplimcnt  to  Feace^  and  the  consul  Satur- 
ninus  (A.D.3b3). 
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ed,  with  accumulated  force,  to  the  banks  of  the   chap. 

Lower  Danube.     Their  troops  w^ere  recruited *_ 

with  the  fiercest  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scy- 
thia;  and  the  soldiers,  or  at  least  the  historians, 
of  the  empire,  no  longer  recognised  the  name 
and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies.'  The 
general,  who  commanded  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon  perceived 
that  his  superiority  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  public  service;  and  that  the  barbarians, 
awed  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet  and.  legions, 
would  probably  defer  the  passage  of  the  river 
till  the  approaching  winter.  The  dexterity  of 
the  spies,  whom  he  sent  into  the  Gothic  camp, 
allured  the  barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare.  They 
were  persuaded,  that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they 
might  surprise,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  sleeping  array  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked  in  a 
fleetof  three  thousand  canoes.''  The  bravest  of 
the  Ostrogoths  led  the  van;  the  main  body  con- 
sisted of  the  remainder  of  their  subjects  and 
soldiers;  and  the  women  and  children  securely 
followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights  without 
a  moon  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of 
their  design;  and  they  liad  almost  reached  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm  con- 


'  eSvoj  to  iKuSiKov  TTao-iv  tyvtjirn.  Zosimus,  I,  iv,  p.  252. 
^  I  am  jnstified,  by  reason  antl  example,  in  applying  this  Indian  name 
to  the   y.ovc^v\a   of  the    barbarians,  the    single  trees  hollowed  into  the 
ihape  of  a  boat,  wXjj9-£j  |MovcfyX(>;v  iiJi.QtZa.s-a.yrtq.     Zosimus,  I.  iv,  p.  2j3. 
Aiisi  Dannbium  quondam  tranare  Gnithungi 
In  lintres  fregere  nemus  :  tor  milie  nu-bant 
Per  fiuvium  plena!;  cuneis  immanibtis  aini. 

Claiidian,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  623^ 
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fidcnce  that  they  should  find  an  easy  landing 
and  an  unguarded  cani]).  But  the  progress  ot 
the  barbarians  was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  un- 
expected ol)Stacle;  atriplelineof  vessels, strong- 
ly connected  with  each  other,  and  which  form- 
ed an  impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  along  the  river.  While  they  struggled  to 
force  tiieir  way  in  the  unequal  conflict,  their 
right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible 
attacji  of  a  fleet  of  gallies,  Avhich  were  urged 
down  the  stream  by  the  united  impulse  of  oars 
and  of  tiie  tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of 
those  ships  of  war  broke,  and  sunk,  and  dis- 
persed, the  rude  and  feeble  canoes  of  the  bar- 
barians: their  valour  was  ineffectual;  and 
Alatheiis,  the  king  or  general,  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
perished  with  his  bravest  troops,  either  by  the 
sword  of  the  Rcmians,  or  in  the  waves  of  the 
Danube.  The  last  division  of  t!ris  unfortunate 
fleet  might  regain  the  opposite  shore;  but  the 
distress  and  disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered 
them  alike  incapable,  either  of  action  or  coun- 
sel ;  and  they  soon  implored  the  clemency  of 
the  victorious  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  many  others,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  recon- 
cile the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  Theodosius.  The  partial  and  ma- 
lignant historian,  who  misrepresents  every  action 
of  his  reign,  affirms  that  the  emperor  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  barbarians  had 
been  vanquished  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
his  lieutenant  Promotus.^     The  flattering  poet, 

'  Zosimas,  I.  iv,  p.  252—255.     He  too  frequently  betrays  his  poverty 

of 
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M'ho  celebrated,  in  the  court  of  Honorins,  the  chat  . 
glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  xxvi. 
victory  to  the  personal  prowess  of  Theodosius ; 
and  ahuost  insinuates,  that  the  king  of  the  Os- 
trogoths was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor." 
The  truth  of  history  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
a  just  medium  between  these  extreme  and  con- 
tradictory assertions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  settlement  SnttJemcnt 
of  the  Goths,  ascertained  their  privileges,  andooViisin 
stipulated  their  obligations,  would  illustrate  the  j|,!,p^'';^ 
history  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors.    The  a.  n.  ls;^- 

.  .  •  .  305. 

series  of  then*  history  has  imperfectly  preserved 
the  spirit  and  substance  of  this  singular  agree- 
ment.°  The  ravages  of  war  and  tyranny  had 
provided  many  large  tracts  of  fertile  but  uncul- 
tivated land,  for  the  use  of  those  barbarians, 
who  might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. A  numerous  colony  of  Visigoths  was 
seated  in  Thrace :  the  remains  of  the  Ostrogoths 
were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia;  their  im- 
mediate wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribution 
of  corn  and  cattle ;  and  their  future  industry  was 

of  judgment,  by  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with  trifling  and 
iucrcciibla  ciictiniUances. 

■" Odothsi  Regis  opijna 

K'etiilit Ver.  632. 

Ti.e  opiDia  were  tlie  spoils  which  a  Roman  general  could  only  win  from 
tlic  king,  cr  general,  cf  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with  liis  cwn 
hands:  anil  no  more  than  three  snch  examples  are  celebrated  in  the 
victorious  ages  of  Rome. 

"  See  Themistiu!=,  Orat.  xvi.  p.  211.     Clandian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii,152), 
mentions  the  Phrygian  colony: 

Ostrogotliis  colitur  mistisque  Gruthungis 

Phryx  ager 

and  tlien  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolus,  and 
Hermus.      yOL.  IV.  jt'  f 
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CHAP,    encourai^ed  by  an  exemption  from  tribute,  dur- 

^^^^ \^  mg  a  certain  term  of  years.     The  barbarians 

would  have  deserved  to  feel  the  cruel  and  per- 
fidious policy  of  the  Imperial  court,  if  they  had 
suffered  themselves  to  be  dispersed  through  the 
provinces.  They  required,  and  they  obtained, 
the  sole  possession  of  the  villages  and  districts 
assigned  for  their  residence ;  they  still  cherished 
and  propagated  their  native  manners  and  lan- 
guaj^e ;  asserted  in  the  bosom  of  despotism,  the 
freedom  of  their  domestic  government;  and 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
peror, without  submitting  to  the  inferior 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
and  fiimilies  were  still  permitted  to  com- 
mand their  followers  in  peace  and  war ;  but 
the  royal  dignity  was  abolished;  and  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Goths  vv'ere  appointed  and  removed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor.  An  army  of 
forty  thousand  Goths  was  maintained  for  the  per- 
petual service  of  the  empire  of  the  East ;  and 
those  haughty  troops,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Fcederati,  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by  their 
gold  collars,  liberal  pay,  and  licentious  privi- 
leges. Their  native  courage  was  improved  by 
the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of  discipline; 
and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded,  or  threat- 
ened, by.the  doubtfid  sword  of  the  Barbarians, 
the  last  sparks  of  the  military  flame  were  finally 
extinguished   in   the   minds   of  the  Romans.'* 

"  Compare  Jornandes  (c.  xx,27),  who  marks  the  condition  and  nnm- 
ber  ot  the  Gotliic  faderati,  with  Zosimus  (1.  iv,  p.  258),  who  mentions 

their 
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Theodosiiis  had  the  address  to  persuade  his  chap. 
allies,  that  ihe  conditions  of  peace  Avhich  had  ,//,'!_'„ 
been  extorted  from  him  by  prudence  and  neces- 
sity, were  thevoliintaryexpressionsof  his  sincere 
friendship  for  the  Gothi'c  nation.^  A  different 
mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  opposed  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people ;  who  loudly  cen- 
sured these  shameful  and  dangerous  conces- 
sions.'' The  calamities  of  the  war  were  painted  in 
the  most  lively  colours  ;  and  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security, 
were  diligently  exaggerated.  The  advocates  of 
Theodosius  could  affirm,  with  some  appearance 
of  truth  and  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were  ren- 
dered desperate  by  the  loss  of  their  native  coun- 
try;  and  the  exhausted  provinces  would  be  re- 
vived by  a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen. The  barbarians  still  wore  an  angry 
and  hostile  aspect;  but  the  experience  of  past 
times  might  encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would 
acquire  the  habits  of  industry  and  obedience  ; 
that  their  manners  would  be  polished  by  time, 
education,   and  the  influence  of  Christianity; 


their  golden  collars ;  and  ''acatns  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  37),  who  ap. 
plauds,  with  false  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  discipline. 

•"  Amator  pacis  generisqiie  Gothoruin,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the 
Gothic  historian  (c.  xxix),  who  represents  his  nation  as  innocent, 
peaceable  men,  slow  to  anger,  and  paiient  of  injuries.  According  to 
Livy,  the  Romans  conqnered  the  world  in  their  own  defence. 

■^  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosinins  (always  discontented 
with  the  Christian  reigns),  see  the  grave  representations  which  Syne- 
sius  addresses  to  the  emperor  Arcadius  (de  Regno,  p.  25,  26,  edit. 
Pctav.).  The  philosophic  bishop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough  to  judge  j 
acd  he  was  sufficiently  removed  from  the  temptation  of  fear  or  flatery. 
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CHAP,  and  that  their  posterity  v/ould  insensibly  blend 
!/,,,,',,,  "v^ith  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people/ 
Tiiiii-  iios-  Notwithstanding  these  specious  argun"ients,and 
mems."  *■  these  sanguine  expectations-,  it  was  apparent 
to  every  discerning  eye,  that  the  Goths  would 
long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might  soon  become 
the  conquerors,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their 
rude  and  insolent  behaviourexpressed  their  con- 
tempt of  the  citizens  and  provincials,  whom  they 
insulted  with  impunity."  To  the  zeal  and  va- 
lour of  the  barbarians,  Theodosius  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  success  of  his  arms:  but  their  assist- 
ance was  precarious;  and  they  were  sometimes 
seduced  by  a  treacherous  and  inconstant  dis- 
position, to  abandon  his  standard  at  the  moment 
when  their  service  was  the  most  essential.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  against  Maximus,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Gothic  desertei-s  retired  into  the  moras- 
ses of  Macedonia,  wasted  the  adjacentprovinces, 
and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch  to  expose  his 
person,  and  exert  his  power,  to  suppress  the 
rising  iiame  of  rebellion.'  The  public  appre- 
hensions were  fortified  by  the  strong  suspicion, 
that  these  tumults  were  not  the  effect  of  acciden- 
tal passion,  but  the  result  of  deep  and  premedi- 

'  Themistius  (Orat.  xvi,  p.  211,  212),  composes  an  elaborate  and 
rational  apology,  which  is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  pneiilities  of 
Greek  rhetoric,  Orpheus  could  nnUj  charm  the  wild  beasts  of  Thrace  ; 
but  Theodosius  enchanted  the  men  and  women,  whose  predecessors  in 
the  sasiie  country  had  torn  Orpheus  in  pieces,  &c. 

'  Constantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  d:>y,  of  the  public  allowance 
of  bread,  to  expiate  tiie  murder  of  a  Gothic  soldier:  xcwtjc  to  z^ty^ixon 
•was  the  guilt  of  the  people.     Libanins  Oral,  xii,  p.  394,  edit.  Morel. 

'  Zosinius,  1.  iv,  p.  267 — 271.  He  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous  story 
of  the  adventurous  prince,  who  roved  the  conntry  with  only  five  horse- 
men, of  a  spy  whom  they  detected,  wLipped,  and  killed,  in  an  eld  wo- 
man's cottagej  &c. 
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taled  design.     It  was  generally  believed,  that    ^xv? 

the  Goths   had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with ^ 

an  hostile  and  insidious  spirit;  and  that  their 
chiefs  had  previously  bound  themselves,  by  a 
solemn  and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Romans;  to  maintain  the  fairest  shew  of 
loyalty  and  friendship,  and  to  watch  the  favour- 
able moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of  re- 
venge. But,  as  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  were 
not  insensible  to  the  power  of  gratitude,  several 
of  the  Gothic  leaders  sincerely  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  empire,  or,  at  least, 
of  the  emperor:  the  whole  nation  was  insensi- 
bly divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much 
sophistry  was  employed  in  conversation  and  dis- 
pute, to  compare  the  obligations  of  their  first, 
and  second,  engagements.  The  Goths,  who 
considered  themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace, 
of  justice,  and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by  the 
authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant  and  honourable 
youth,  distinguishec  above  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, by  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  li- 
berality of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues 
of  social  life.  But  the  more  numerous. faction 
adhered  to  the  fierce  and  faithless  Priulf,  who 
inflamed  the  passions,  and  asserted  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  warlike  followers.  On  one  of 
the  solemn  festivals,  when  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties  were  invited  to  the  imperial  table,  they 
were  insensibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they  forgot 
the  usual  restraints  of  discretion  and  respect; 
and  betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theodosiiis, 
the  fatal  secret  of  their  domestic  disputes.  The 
emperor,  v*'ho  had  been  the  reluctant  witness  of 
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CHAP,  this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissembled  his 
,.,.„,,.,  f<?ars  and  resentment,  and  soon  dismissed  the 
tumultuous  assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and 
e.\asj)erated  by  the  insolence  of  liis  rival,  whose 
departure  from  the  palace  might  have  been  the 
signal  ofaciv.il  war,  boldly  followed  him;  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  i^^i. 
Their  companions  flew  to  arms;  and  the  faith- 
ful champion  of  Rome  would  have  been  oppres- 
sed by  superior  numbers,  if  he  had  not  been 
protected  by  the  seasonable  interposition  of  the 
imperial  guards."  Such  were  the  scenes  of  bar- 
baric rage,  which  disgraced  the  palace  and 
table  of  the  Roman  emperor;  and,  as  tlie  im- 
patient Goths  could  only  be  restrained  by  the 
firm  and  ten'.perate  character  of  Theodosius, 
the  public  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  the  life 
and  abilities  of  a  single  man.'' 

"  Compare  E'.inapins  (in  Excerpt.  Lejrat.  p.  21,  22),  wiili  Zosimiis 
(1  iv,  p.  279).  Tlie  dilference  of  circiimstanops  and  names  must  un- 
doubtedly be  applied  to  the  same  story.  Fravitta,  or  Travitta,  was 
afti-rvvards  consul  (AD  401)  and  still  continued  his  faiiiiftd  .ser\  ices  to  tlie 
eldest  son  ot'Tiieodosins,   (rillcmont,  FLst.  dcs  Emp.  tom.  v,  p.  4G7). 

"  Les  Goths  ravagerent  tout  depnis  le  Danube  jusqu^au  Bosphore  ; 
exfermincrent  Valens  et  son  armee;  et  no  rcpas-erent  ie  Danube,  que 
pour  abandonneer  Taffrense  solitude  qinis  avoieiit  faite  COeuvff  s  de 
Montesquieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  479  ;  Considerations  sur  le  Causes  &v  la  Gran- 
deur et  la  Decadence  des  Roniains,  c.  xvii.).  The  president  Montes- 
quieu seems  ignorant,  that  the  Golhs,  after  the  deftat  of  Valciis,  nner 
abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty  years,  says  Clatidian 
(de  Bello  Getico,  IfiG,  &c.  A.B.  494). 

Ex  quo  patiios  {reus  htec  oblita  Triones, 
Atqiie  Isirimi  transveeta,  vestigia  tixit 

Tlueicio  fiiuesta  solo 

The  error  is  inexcusable  ;  since  it    disguises  the  principal  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome. 

END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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